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EDITORIALS 

It  is  salutary  to  look  to  the  past, — even  to  such  a  short  and  unclassical 
past  as  that  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  publications.  We  have  done  so, — we  see 
a  Lantern  always  worthy  and  permanent, — a  Tipyn  o'Bob  worthy,  too, 
but  little  read, — and  in  the  dimmer  past  various  fortnightly  attempts 
that  seemed  to  have  died  natural  deaths.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  as  yet  proved  a  scientific  fact  that  fortnightly  college  magazines  are 
inherently  short-lived.  One  brave  rumor  has  come  to  us  of  the  brilliant 
flash  of  a  certain  fortnightly.  A  year, — a  half  year,  it  is  uncertain  how 
long  it  lasted, — it  was  clever,  subtle,  stimulating  and  evanescent.  Rever- 
ently we  recall  such  a  memory,  yet,  without  disrespect  to  its  shade,  we 
hope  foB  a  fortnightly  magazine,  if  less  brilliant,  yet  more  permanent. 
And  we  ask  you  to  write  your  own  magazine.  We  editors  have  been 
trying  to  catch  at  that  desirable  acquisition,  vaguely  termed  an  "editorial 
standpoint."  We  are  still  uncertain  on  the  question,  but  at  least  we 
can  assure  you  a  firm,  biassed  point  of  view  on  all  college  matters  which 
it  must  lie  with  you  to  contest,  rebuke  and  reform.  The  demand  has 
been  for  a  popular  magazine.  "The  Tip  is  too  high-brow,  too  literary," 
we  are  told  and  obviously  only  by  those  who  never  write  for  it.     But, 
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quite  seriously,  we  wish  you  to  know  that  there  is  no  set  standard  of 
art,  style  or  rhetoric  to  which  Tipyn  o'Bob  contributors  must  conform. 
Subject  matter  of  interest  and  sentences  that  parse  are  all  we  ask.  We 
editors  must  reserve  for  ourselves  alone  the  Greeks'  quaint  method  of 
expressing  irony  or  humor  in  a  bit  of  bad  grammar.  That  is  our  privilege 
and  our  recompense. 


We  remember  writing  a  theme,  early  Freshman  year,  in  which  Taylor 
Tower  figured  as  ''that  obelisk,  that  monument,  the  mighty  finger  of 
Pallas,  which  shall  point  to  countless  ages,  etc."  Most  of  us,  we  hope, 
have  felt  this  heightening  of  enthusiasm  for  college,  and  simply  for  col- 
lege, and  have  expressed  it,  if  not  in  a  Freshman  theme,  then  in  some 
surpassing  effort  on  the  hockey-field  or  the  tennis-court,  or  in  Physics 
Laboratory.  This  spirit  is  the  priceless  gift  of  a  college  to  its  undergrad- 
uate— ''the  vision  of  Pallas,"  as  those  mindful  of  Bryn  Mawr  song- 
phraseology  and  of  Lantern  Night  might  term  it. 

We  are  not  deprecating  college  enthusiasm  or  college  loyalty,  but 
college  fanaticism,  that  heated  conception  which,  starting  with  Taylor 
Tower  as  "that  obelisk,  the  mighty  finger  of  Pallas,"  persists,  becomes 
grotesque,  and  finally  turns  out  upon  the  world  a  college  graduate  hope- 
lessly confused  between  the  really  important  aims  and  standards  of  life, 
as  they  are  regarded  at  home,  and  those  which  she  has  come  to  regard 
as  such,  at  college.  It  is  the  college  fanatic,  we  have  said,  who  makes 
more  petty  "kicks"  than  any  one  else  at  college.  How  does  she  fare 
when  she  finally  receives  her  degree?  "It  took  Mary  two  years  to  become 
adjusted  to  home-life  after  she  graduated,"  said  someone's  patient  mother 
(the  graduate  was  of  another  woman's  college)  the  other  day.  If  Mary 
were  one  who  had  spent  hours  composing  a  petition  demanding  blue  ink 
instead  of  black,  had  headed  a  vehement  campaign  against  the  baked 
potato,  had  lain  three  sleepless  nights  devising  methods  of  persuading 
her  friends  to  elect  a  green  lizard  class  animal — she  may  well  have  occupied 
four  years,  or  even  five,  in  growing  used  to  a  world  where  green  lizards 
have  sunk  to  a  comparatively  subordinate  position.  Again  we  say, 
college  enthusiasm?  Yes,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  college  fanaticism — 
may  necessitate  the  founding  of  a  model  school  for  the  reparation  of  those 
who  leave  college. 


It  is  the  province  of  editors  to  discover  and  attack  abuses;   in  the 
language  of  the  day,  kicking  is  the  fimction  of  an  editorial  board.     Now 
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this  editorial  is  a  protest  against  kicking,  or,  more  properly,  against  the 
chronic  state  of  kick  from  which  most  of  our  spasmodic  collegiate  attacks 
of  acute  unrest  seem  to  arise.     It  is  a  rebellion  against  rebellion. 

We  are  attacking  this  state  of  mind  because  we  believe  we  have 
found  the  cause  of  it.  We  believe  that  the  state  of  perpetual  irritability 
to  which  we  object,  the  perpetual  irritability  which  leads  us  one  week 
to  belittle  an  established  official,  subvert  an  established  institution,  repu- 
diate an  established  ideal,  and  the  next  week  to  set  them  all  up  all  over 
again  in  exactly  the  same  places,  comes  from  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
habit  of  looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  our  mental  opera  glasses.  In 
consequence  of  which  habit  we  see  big  things  as  ridiculously  little,  and 
little  things  as  monstrously  big.  The  curtailing,  for  instance,  of  a  vacation 
by  a  couple  of  days,  the  suppression  of  a  single  play,  loom  before  us  as 
immense  abuses,  shutting  off  our  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world  at  large, 
even  without  them,  would  not  be  a  perfect  paradise. 

We  are  far  from  pleading  for  a  lamb-like  acquiescence  to  anything 
and  everything;  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  such  a  course  would  be  edi- 
torially suicidal.  We  are  really  only  pleading  for  such  a  state  of  habitual 
discrimination  and  self-control  that  a  real  crisis  will  not  find  that  all  our 
energy  has  been  dissipated  on  trifles,  or  that  we  have  so  long  taken  mole- 
hills for  mountains  that  we  cannot  recognize  a  mountain  when  we  see  it. 
It  may  be  one  of  the  joys  of  a  Freshman  to  see  everything  very  big,  but 
it  surely  ought  to  be  one  of  the  subtler  pleasures  of  being  on  the  road  to 
an  A.B,  to  begin  to  discriminate  in  matters  of  bulk. 
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It  was  a  hot  September  evening 
and  the  windows  of  the  town-hall 
assembly  room  were  thrown  open 
to  the  breeze  which  was  expected 
to  spring  up  as  it  grew  late.  There 
was  to  be  a  dance,  one  of  those 
curious  country  affairs  with  the 
invitations  issued  on  a  basis  of 
invitation  plus  subscription,  which 
the  energy  of  a  few  college  youths 
served  to  get  up,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  their  contemporaries  both 
of  the  village  proper  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  houses  served  to 
support.  It  was  for  the  recreation 
of  the  young,  and  the  placing  of  a 
few  benches  along  the  walls  for  the 
mothers  from  the  summer  residences, 
with  three  arm  chairs  for  the 
"patronesses,"  was  the  only  provi- 
sion made  for  the  convenience  of 
advancing  years.  A  few  historical 
banners  and  a  string  of  pennants 
from  the  boat  club  decorated  the 
bare  spaces  between  the  windows, 
and  a  barrier  of  pine  boughs  was 
built  up  around  the  orchestral  stage. 

The  confusion  raging  behind  the 
barrier  marked  the  approach  of 
eight  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which 
village  convention  demanded  that  a 
dance  should  begin.  The  shifting 
of  chairs,  the  sorting  of  music  sheets 
and  the  tuning  of  fiddles  filled  one 
end  of  the  room  with  an  unbearable 
medley  of  noises.  At  the  other 
end  groups  of  brightly  dressed  girls, 


and  men  in  white  trousers  and  dark 
coats  had  begun  to  gather.  In 
front  of  the  still  empty  arm  chairs 
was  a  group  of  girls  from  the 
summer  cottages  in  the  village  or 
from  houses  within  motoring  dis- 
tance of  it  along  the  shore.  They 
were  smooth-haired  and  obviously 
well-bred,  members,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  little  clique  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  knew  each  other 
very  well  with  the  easy  acquaint- 
anceship of  the  tennis  courts  or  of 
the  dinners  and  dances  which  had 
brought  them  together  in  the  city 
sometime  during  the  winter  before. 
The  ushers,  who  were  already  busy 
hurrying  between  the  orchestra  and 
the  little  room  where  the  ice  cream 
was  being  unpacked,  skirted  the 
circle  with  much  laughter,  exchang- 
ing humorous  remarks  the  points 
of  which  would  have  been  lost  on 
the  uninitiated.  Other  men  were 
constantly  arriving  by  twos  and 
threes  and  joining  the  group. 

Further  down  the  room,  before 
one  of  the  open  windows,  was 
another  party  of  men  and  girls. 
Between  the  two  groups  the  ushers 
passed  constantly,  and  often  a  girl 
and  more  often  a  man  would  pass 
from  one  to  the  other;  but  the 
groups  as  wholes  remained  distinct. 
The  second  group  was  composed 
of  the  youth  of  the  village  proper. 
The  girls'  dresses  were  of  cheaper 
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and  gayer  stuffs,  they  were  less 
crisply  and  unobtrusively  well  fitted 
than  had  been  those  of  the  girls 
further  up  the  hall.  The  men  with 
them  wore  the  conventional  white 
trousers  and  blue  coats  of  village 
dances,  but  they  wore  them  with 
rather  an  uncomfortable  and  con- 
scious air. 

As  the  number  of  people  in  the 
hall  increased,  new  groups  were 
formed.  The  confusing  process  of 
introduction  began.  With  a  little 
bustle  of  excitement  the  ushers 
established  the  "patronesses"  in  the 
arm  chairs  reserved  for  them.  The 
benches  along  the  wall  and  the 
seats  in  the  gallery  filled  with 
parents  whose  sons  or  daughters 
were  laughing  with  one  group  or 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Everyone  was  waiting  for  the 
moment  when  the  music  should 
begin. 

During  this  moment  of  waiting 
Mrs.  Dumont  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  her  son  and  her  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Dumont  was  a 
grave  and  impressive  looldng  woman. 
She  was  a  widow  of  limited  means 
and  aristocratic  extraction,  who  had 
brought  up  her  three  children  to 
occupy  that  position  in  society  to 
which  in  her  estimation  their  birth 
entitled  them,  a  position  which  she 
found  a  mercenary  modern  world  in- 
clined to  ignore.  Mrs.  Dumont's 
standard  of  social  values  was  inflex- 
ible;  she  did  not  approve   of    the 


principle  of  village  dances,  but  the 
girls  had  never  been  successes  at  the 
balls  of  which  she  did  approve  and 
circumstances  forced  her  to  make 
use  of  the  social  functions  which 
came  up,  since  she  was  not  in  a 
position  to  create  others  more  to  her 
liking. 

The  girls,  who  looked  much  alike 
and  who  had  been  brought  "out" 
together  two  years  before,  were 
curiously  young  and  untouched  by 
their  mother's  social  anxieties.  They 
were  good-natured  and  docile,  some- 
what heavily  made  and  dowdily 
gowned  in  dresses  which  had  stood 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  season's 
use.  They  had  had  everything 
against  them  in  their  two  years  of 
professed  social  activity,  nor  had 
either  of  them  the  initiative  to 
escape  from  her  mother's  mistaken 
watchfulness  and  overcome  some 
of  the  obstacles  for  herself.  Even 
their  mother  had  come  to  admit 
to  herself  that  unaided  she  could 
not  force  them  into  a  position  of 
social  eminence.  She  needed  help 
and  she  expected  it  from  Samuel. 

Samuel  was  several  years  older 
than  his  sisters.  He  was  large, 
good  looking  and  affectionate  in  a 
passive  way.  He  was  not  brilliant 
but  he  had  got  through  college, 
which  his  mother  considered — in 
these  days  of  ungentlemanly  com- 
petition in  classics  as  well  as  in 
business — a  very  creditable  per- 
formance.    He  had  been  now  two 
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years  in  business  and  was  doing, 
so  far  as  the  feminine  mind  of  his 
mother  could  comprehend  such 
matters,  very  well.  It  was  there- 
fore time  that  Samuel  should  marry, 
and  it  had  never  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Dumont  that  his  marriage  was  to 
turn  out  pleasantly  for  herself — she 
was  an  unselfish  mother — it  was  to 
turn  out  usefully  for  the  girls. 
Samuel  had  always  been  a  dutiful 
son  and  his  mother  never  doubted 
that  the  family  pride  which  was 
so  strong  in  herself  should  develop 
less  strongly  in  her  son.  Through 
Sam's  wife  the  girls  might  be  given 
a  second  chance  in  the  social  world, 
and  all  would  be  well.  This 
thought  to-night  was  the  foremost 
in  her  mind. 

Inside  the  door  the  two  girls 
stopped  a  moment  to  hear  a  last 
warning  from  their  mother:  "Don't 
get  too  hot,  Molly,  and  remember 
not  to  let  Ida  make  that  hole  in 
her  glove  any  bigger." 

"Yes,  Mamma."  Molly  turned 
to  her  brother.  "Do  you  know, 
Sam,  one  of  the  girls  says  Masie 
is  here  for  the  night;  she  is  visiting 
someone;  did  you  know  it?" 

"Yes,"  answered  her  brother, 
"somebody  said  something  about 
it." 

"Masie?"  asked  Mrs.  Du- 
mont. 

"Yes,  Masie  Spray,  Mamma, 
the  little  girl  whose  father  drank. 
She  lived  on  the  back  street,  you 


know,  for  ever  so  many  years;  she 
left  when  she  was  about  eleven." 

"I  remember,  of  course,"said  Mrs. 
Dumont.  "  I  never  used  to  think  she 
was  very  good  for  you  to  play  with 
— she  wore  such  very  short  skirts." 

"After  she  had  gone  away  once 
she  came  back  again  when  she  was 
about  fifteen  to  a  dance  and  made 
an  awful  hit.  I  think  she  taught  you 
to  Boston,  Sam,"  said  Ida. 

"Oh,  I  remember,  too,"  said 
Molly,  "and  Mamma  thought  it 
was  so  ugly,  but  everybody  did  it 
the  next  winter." 

Mrs.  Dumont  glanced  at  Sam 
with  a  little  line  of  annoyance 
between  her  eyes.  "Yes,  1  remem- 
ber, of  course." 

"Don't  you  think  I'd  better  go 
over  and  speak  to  her.  Mamma;  we 
used  to  know  each  other  awfully 
well?"  said  Molly. 

"I  think  I  wouldn't  right  now — 
perhaps  later — but  that  Davis  boy 
is  over  there  now  and  he  might 
ask  you  to  dance." 

"All  right,  then;  come  along,  Ida," 
said  Molly;  "here's  an  usher."  The 
two  girls  moved  off. 

"Are  you  going  to  sit  over  there, 
Mamma,  by  Mrs.  Barker?"  asked 
Sam. 

"Yes,  but  don't  wait  for  me,  I'm 
going  back  to  the  dressing  room  for 
my  glove-hook.  But,  Sam,  remem- 
ber that  you  hurt  your  foot  in  the 
boat  last  week  and  don't  dance  too 
much.     Look  out  for  the  girls,  of 
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course,  and  for  Eleanor;  but  I 
wouldn't  dance  with  anyone  else 
if  I  were  you." 

"Well,  but  Mamma—" 

"That  will  give  you  as  much 
exercise  as  you  ought  to  have,  and 
Eleanore  dances  so  well  that  you 
mustn't  be  tired  for  her." 

"Yes,  Mamma,  but—" 

"I  meant  to  tell  you  how  nicely 
her  father  spoke  of  you  yesterday, 
Sam;  he  said  you  had  been  very 
good  to  his  only  daughter." 

"Did  he  really?"  asked  Sam. 
"Well,  I  won't  dance  with  anybody 
else  if  you  really  don't  want  me  to, 
Mamma." 

Mrs.  Dumont  looked  pleased. 
"Unless,  of  course,  she  asks  you 
to.  She  may  have  a  friend  with 
her,  or  something." 

"All  right,  I  won't  dance  with 
anyone  else  unless  I'm  expressly 
asked  to  by  Eleanore.  Does  that 
suit  you?" 

"Perfectly,"said  his  mother,  mov- 
ing away.  Sam  walked  over  after 
his  sisters  and  before  the  music 
began  he  was  deep  in  a  conversation 
with  Eleanore  Nash. 

Eleanore  Nash  was  quite  unlike 
Samuel's  sisters;  her  smallness,  her 
vivacity  and  her  dark  curly-headed- 
ness  were  in  turn  the  objects  of 
Molly's  and  Ida's  envy.  To-night, 
even  to  Sam's  unobserving  eyes,  the 
white  dress  which  she  wore  seemed 
unusually  pretty  and  becoming; 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  one 


of  Eleanore's  Parisian  acquisitions. 
The  two  had  known  each  other  for 
many  years,  but  it  was  only  within 
the  last  six  months  that  there  had 
been  any  marked  attachment  be- 
tween them.  And  even  at  the  end 
of  that  time  Mrs.  Dumont  was  not 
sure  that  the  attachment  was  quite 
as  marked  as  she  wished.  Samuel 
had  something  of  his  sisters'  slow- 
ness in  summing  up  a  social  situa- 
tion. 

Eleanore's  supper  dance — or 
rather  her  ice  cream  dance,  for 
that  was  all  the  supper  provided — 
was  Sam's  by  prearrangement;  the 
first  dance  was  his  too  by  a  natural 
course  of  events.  Between  these 
he  secured  only  one  other  waltz. 
Before  the  intermission  he  was  sent 
once  by  his  mother  to  rescue  Ida 
from  an  undesirable  partner,  and 
once  to  give  Molly  a  message,  but 
there  were  four  or  five  dances 
during  which  he  was  quite  dis- 
engaged. During  the  first  of  these 
he  went  up  into  the  balcony  to  open 
another  window.  As  he  stopped  a 
moment  to  look  down  on  the 
whirling  crowd  of  people,  he  saw 
Masie.  He  recognized  the  curious 
brightness  of  her  light  hair  and  he 
admired  the  perfect  time  which  she 
kept  as  she  danced.  He  looked  at 
her  dress  so  that  he  should  be  able, 
to  "spot"  her  from  below;  it  was 
yellow  and  she  wore  on  the  front  of 
it  a  great  bunch  of  straggling  purple 
flowers. 
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His  precautions  were  unnecessary, 
Masie  whirled  past  him  as  he  was 
crossing  the  room  and  her  dress 
brushed  his  arms.  She  did  not 
look  at  him,  but  he  was  not  sure  that 
she  did  not  see  him.  Again  she 
passed  him  and  looked  up,  but  he 
was  not  sure  now  that  she  did  see 
him. 

Sam  would  have  liked  to  take 
Eleanore  outside  during  the  inter- 
mission to  sit  with  the  rest  of  her 
party  on  the  railing  and  eat  their 
ice  cream,  but  his  mother  stopped 
them.  After  the  heat  of  dancing 
she  said  they  would  catch  cold; 
she  had  stopped  Molly  and  Ida 
from  going.  Eleanore  yielded  with 
a  very  good  grace  and  Mrs.  Dumont 
proposed  that  they  go  up  into  the 
gallery  where  it  was  quiet.  Samuel, 
however,  was  put  out.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  comer;  the 
obedient  Molly  and  Ida  with  their 
two  partners  were  together  in 
another  comer,  and  a  party  of 
village  belles  and  youths  were 
encamped  by  the  door. 

"Do  you  see  that  girl  in  the 
yellow  dress  over  there,  Sam?" 
asked  Eleanore. 

"With  the  purple  flowers?" 

"Yes,  it's  a  curious  combination 
for  a  blond  girl  and  rather  un- 
becoming; that  is  sand  vetch,  it 
doesn't  grow  around  here  but  further 
up  the  coast.  I  used  to  love  to 
pop  the  flowers  -^^dth  my  fingers  when 
I   was   httle.      She's   quite  pretty, 


Sam,  you'd  better  get  introduced 
and  dance  with  her." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  why  not?  don't  you  think 
she's  pretty?" 

"Rather,  perhaps." 

"Oh,  she's  more  than  that;  she's 
rather  pale  of  course  and  her  hair's 
mussy,  but  otherwise — " 

"But  why  should  I  want  to 
dance  with  her?" 

"To  get  me  a  piece  of  vetch,  of 
course." 

"I'll  introduce  you  if  you  like." 

"Why  you  don't  really  know  her, 
do  you?"  asked  Eleanore.  "I 
thought  she  was  from  out  of 
town." 

"She  is,  but  I  used  to  know  her 
when  I  was  a  kid." 

"Then  you've  got  to  dance  with 
her." 

"No,  I'd  rather  introduce  you." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  intro- 
duced. I  want  you  to  dance  with 
her  and  get  the  vetch  for  me." 

"But  I  told  my  mother  I  wouldn't 
dance  with  anyone  but  Molly  or 
Ida  or  you — unless  you  asked  me  to. 
But  you  are  asking  me,  aren't 
you?" 

"Of  course;  I'm  asking  you  to 
dance  with  a  friend  of  mine,  or  if 
she  isn't  a  friend  now  she  will  be  if 
I  get  the  vetch." 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  I'll  do  it.  I  will  cut  in 
during    the    first    dance    after    the 
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intermission.  The  responsibility  is 
yours." 

"  Very  well,"Eleanore  said.  "  Your 
eleventh  dance  is  mine  and  I  will 
see  then  how  you  have  got  along." 

Samuel  cut  in  on  Masie's  partner 
with  a  curious  sense  of  elation. 
How  angry  his  mother  sitting  over 
there  watching  him  would  be! 
And  Masie — she  knew  him  at  once 
and  accepted  his  coming  as  a  matter 
of  course.  She  asked  after  Molly 
and  Ida;  then  they  danced  without 
talking.  She  kept  perfect  time  as 
he  had  noticed  from  above.  When 
the  music  stopped  they  sat  down. 
There  was  much  clapping  and  the 
music  began  again,  but  Sam  and 
Masie  did  not  get  up,  they  were 
busy  talking.  That  dance  ended 
and  the  next  began;  Masie's  partner 
for  it  appeared  suddenly  and  carried 
her  off.  Samuel  did  not  have  the 
vetch,  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for 
it. 

During  that  dance  Sam  avoided 
catching  his  mother's  eye.  During 
the  next  dance  he  cut  in  again  on 
Masie's  partner,  and  he  asked  her 
abruptly  for  a  piece  of  the  stuff 
she  was  wearing. 

Masie  laughed.  "It's  for  a  girl," 
she  said,  "for  the  dark-haired  girl 
you  were  dancing  with  before?" 

Samuel  blushed. 

"Is  it  a  bet?"  asked  Masie 
sharply. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  blurted  out,  "no; 
it's  for  her  to  snap  the  pods  of — 


just  for  fun.  You  see  I  know  her 
very  well." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"It's  true;  it  really  is,  Masie. 
How  can  I  make  you  believe  it?" 

"Have  you  got  another  dance 
with  her?" 

"Yes,  the  eleventh." 

"Well,  make  her  change  then,  if 
you  know  her  so  well.  I've  got 
Joe  Pierce,  he  knows  her.  I'll  make 
him  change,  then  I'll  give  you  the 
vetch." 

Sam  hesitated  a  moment.  Masie 
was  looking  at  him  through  her 
half  closed  eyes.  He  could  not 
see  the  blue  that  he  knew  was  in 
them,  but  he  felt  that  they  were 
laughing  at  him  and  this  fact  both 
irritated  and  fascinated  him.  "  Very 
well,"  he  said. 

Eleanore  was  puzzled  when  Sam 
abruptly  suggested  the  change; 
f  Sam  thought  she  was  a  little  hurt 
too,  and  he  was  indignant.  "I'm 
doing  it  for  you,"  he  said  sullenly, 
"to  get  the  vetch."  Eleanor  said 
nothing.  Masie  said  nothing  either 
when  he  told  her,  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  silences  and  under 
Masie's  silence  his  irritation 
vanished.  They  danced  the 
eleventh  dance  and  the  twelfth. 
Masie  had  not  filled  her  card  beyond 
the  tenth. 

:(c  :):  *  4s  4: 

When  Mrs.  Dumont  and  the  girls 
left  the  hall  to  go  home  Sam  was 
not  with  them.      "The  music  will 
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last  half  an  hour  longer,"  he  said,  Mrs.  Diimont  and  the  girls  drove 

''and  I  had  rather  walk  home."  home    in    silence    except    for    one 

In  the  dressing  room  Mrs.  Du-  remark  of  Molly's,  "She  isn't  really 

mont    spoke   to    Eleanore.     "You  even  good  looking,  but  her  eyes — " 

are  coming  over  to  see  us  to-morrow  here   the   girl's    descriptive    power 

afternoon,  aren't  you,  my  dear?"  failed  and  her  sentence  trailed  off 

Eleanore  was  fastening  her  shoes  into  nothing.      But  Mrs.  Dumont 

and  did  not  look  up.  "I  am  sorry,  sat  up  late  that  night  thinking  of 

Mrs.    Dumont,    but    I    am    afraid  new    ways    in   which    she    might, 

I  shall  not  be  able  to.    I  am  going  unaided,    advance  the  interests   of 

up  to  town  in  the  afternoon  and  I  her  daughters. 

do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  down  ,^         t              ^                 ,,  . 

,              .          ,  -r  ,                   11,  Mary  Lowell  Coolidge,    14. 
here  agam  and  1  have  a  good  deal 

of  packing." 


EVENING 


The  sun  has  quenched  its  wavering  fire 

In  yonder  sky. 
The  smouldering  cities  of  desire 

Far-distant  lie 
Mounded  beneath  dew-heavy  groves, 
Where  crested  king-birds  chant  their  loves 

All  drowsily. 

But  where,  beneath  my  cottage  eaves. 

Blow  curtains  white. 
Three  maples  dip  their  horned  leaves 

Against  a  hght 
Clear  as  deep  water  of  a  spring, 
Where  mint-leaves  dimly  quivering 

Shower  bubbles  bright. 

When,  from  the  hill,  the  evening  breeze 

Sings,  with  no  tune. 
Saving  the  rhythm  of  the  trees, 

There  gleams,  full  soon. 
Through  the  dark  tree-tops  softly  stirred, 
Small  as  the  body  of  a  bird. 

The  crescent  moon.  Winifred  Goodall,  '14. 
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The  something  "new"  under  the 
Bryn  Mawr  sun  this  year  is  a 
model  preparatory  school.  When 
we  saw  the  buildings  and  heard 
the  plans,  we  were  first  impressed 
by  the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  a 
model  school,  an  institution  experi- 
mental, and  perhaps  amusing  even 
to  the  extent  of  necessitating  Miss 
Thomas'  request  that  we  should 
not  go  in  crowds  to  gaze  at  the 
little  models.  Gradually,  however, 
it  dawned  upon  us  that  the  school 
is  not  only  model;  it  is  also,  and 
above  all,  preparatory.  And  this 
fact  is  perhaps  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  us  as  undergraduates, 
than  that  at  our  very  doors  is  being 
actually  demonstrated  one  of  the 
newer  methods  of  education.  These 
children  of  "equal  age  and  equal 
mental  and  physical  development" 
are  being  prepared  for  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  At  the  thought,  that  in 
seven  years  the  Freshman  class  will 
contain  twenty  children  who  have 
been  prepared  for  their  work  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  knowledge  in  the 
educational  world,  there  is  added  to 
a  feeling  of  amused  speculation  one 
of  resentment.  Even  the  most 
radical  among  us  is  conservative, 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
the  "bringing  up"  of  the  next 
generation.  Each  of  us  looks  back 
upon  her  own  schooling  as  the 
criterion  of  the  perfect  method  of 


secondary  education.  And  each 
of  us  manifests  the  greatest  appre- 
hension when  a  child  of  our  ac- 
quaintance is,  as  we  say,  to  be 
experimented  upon  under  a  new 
system.  We  have  thrived  under 
the  old;   why  make  a  change? 

Such  is  perhaps  today  the  attitude 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  student  toward 
the  little  school  across  the  road. 
In  our  eyes  it  is  an  innovation, 
to  be  shunned,  as  all  innovations 
are  shunned,  until  they  be  innova- 
tions no  longer.  Why  this  change? 
The  question  cannot  be  answered 
till  1920,  when  the  model  school 
will  send  its  first  model  Freshmen 
to  the  model  college.  But,  in  the 
interim,  we  who  pride  ourselves 
upon  a  conservatism  in  education, 
may  help  to  get  that  answer  to  the 
question,  which  we  wish.  For  the 
next  seven  years  the  Bryn  Mawr 
student  may  so  improve  herself 
mentally  and  physically,  that  when 
the  twenty  girls  of  seventeen  enter 
the  class  of  1924,  they  may  be 
part  of  a  whole,  not  the  leaders 
of  a  college  of  indifferent  prepara- 
tion and  tradition;  that  when  the 
model  Freshmen  enter  Bryn  Mawr 
they  may  be  welcomed  by  model 
Sophomores,  cheered  by  model  Jun- 
iors, bowed  to  by  model  Seniors. 
Then,  an  Association  for  Assimila- 
tion of  Knowledge  will  sit  in  open 
meeting  and  pass  its  first  resolu- 
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tion — "No  change  is  needed."    But     posted  in  Taylor,  don't  "knock" 
until  notice  of  such  resolution  is     the  model  school. 


MENE,  MENE 


We  are  aware  of  the  stigma  which 
attaches  to  the  critic  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  and  sympathize 
with  him.  As  in  nature,  a  per- 
petual warfare  goes  on  between  the 
forces  of  creation  and  corrosion — 
so  in  art,  the  forces  of  creation  and 
criticism  check  each  other,  with 
the  result  that  art  is  kept  in  a 
healthy  state  of  equilibrium  with 
a  few  exceptions  like  the  cubist 
movement  which  has  o'erleapt  all 
restraint.  Yet  though  we  may 
recognize  the  values  of  criticism, 
we  find  it  hard  to  submit  ourselves 
thereto.  We  have  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  impartial  dissection  of 
our  proudest  efforts.  We  have  jeop- 
arded our  lives  to  death  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field,  and  we  have 
then,  as  it  were,  looking  out  from 
our  shrouds,  seen  that  the  indiffer- 
ent critic,  as  Thackeray  said  of 
Charlotte : 

"Like  a  well-conducted  person 
Went    on    cutting   bread    and 
butter." 

Although  the  popular  belief  that 
Keats  was  foully  done  to  death 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  been 
scientifically  disproved,  yet  in  our 
hearts  we  are  convinced  that  the 


Edinburgh  Review  was  not  alto- 
gether guiltless,  nay,  in  the  hands 
of  Loki  we  know  the  power  of  a 
harmless  sprig  of  mistletoe.  And 
poet  and  painter  have  given  back 
to     critics     their     own    illwill. 

"Schlagt  ihn  todt,  den  Hund,  er 
ist  ein  Rezensent,"  wrote  Goethe, 

But,  after  all,  literature  as  art 
cannot  do  without  criticism,  which 
is  both  sting  and  spur.  The  real 
problem  which  we  face  is — who 
shall  be  our  critics?  In  our  papers 
here,  a  few  bright  souls  write  for  the 
many  and  bear  patiently  or  impa- 
tiently the  idle  comment  of  those 
who  see  not  the  effort,  but  only  the 
failure.  Criticism  in  the  hands  of 
the  democracy  becomes  a  system 
of  mutual  inspection.  This  is 
probably  the  safeguard  of  democ- 
racy, certainly,  politically  and  so- 
cially so  long  as  we  can  audit  each 
other's  books,  veto  each  other's 
measures,  and  watch  our  neighbors 
going  to  church — from  a  practical 
point  of  view  we  are  likely  to  be 
successful.  But  this  does  not, 
of  course,  account  for  the  aris- 
tocracy of  individual  development 
where  each  man  is  the  measure  of 
himself.  Art  and  literature  more 
than  anything  else  are  aristocratic, 
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and    criticism   should   be   a   lofty,  the  face   of  the   cold,   intellectual 

dignified   and   feudal   office.      The  enlightenment  of  the   many — who 

critic    should    not    only    restrain  know  too  well  how  to  write  the 

and    rebuke,  but  prophesy.      The  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin  on  the 

critic    must    in    the    last    analysis  wall. 

stand  like  Daniel  among  the  Chal-  Yet  we  do  not  always  feast,  we 

deans — an  interpreter    of    dreams.  Chaldeans,  we  also  dream  dreams. 

Perhaps    some    day    we    shall    be  Who  is  there,  that  will  interpret  our 

able  to   appoint   a  Daniel   among  dreams? 

us,  but  till  then  we  must  labor  in  A.  Gordon  Hamilton. 


ARACHNE 


According  to  an  old  legend,  Arachne  challenged  Minerva  to  a  spin- 
ning contest,  and  into  her  web  she  wove  an  account  of  the  faults  of  Min- 
erva, which  so  angered  the  goddess  that  she  changed  Arachne  to  a  spider. 

Deft  spinner,  in  thy  dew-besprinkled  net 

Patient  thou  sittest,  or  when  some  rude  hand 
Carelessly  tears  the  lace  that  spreading  wet 

Gleams  in  the  sun,  like  crystal  in  the  sand, 
Busily  working,  thou  dost  mend  the  tear. 

Fitting  again  the  pattern's  fragile  thread. 
So  light  the  warp  and  woof  that  flutters  fair 

That  petals  falling  from  the  tree  overhead 
The  quivering  web  weigh  down  too  heavily. 

So  once  thy  mother,  fair  Arachne,  spun 
In  Hellas  by  the  singing,  sunlit  sea, 

Till  great  Minerva's  wrath — ^through  envy  won — 
Changed  web  and  spinner  to  minutest  size, 
The  prey,  from  lovers'  hearts  to — dragon-flies! 

Eleanor  Freer,  '15. 
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Last  summer  I  partook  of  a 
sensational  historic  event.  I  at- 
tended a  Militant  Suffrage  Meeting, 
that  is,  a  militant  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union 
of  England. 

We  drove  up  in  a  taxi  to  the 
London  Pavilion  on  Piccadilly  Cir- 
cus, and  made  our  way,  first 
through  a  gaping  crowd  and  then 
through  some  ten  or  twelve  "bob- 
bies," into  the  theatre.  It  was 
crowded.  The  stage  also  was 
filled — with  placards:  "Deeds,  not 
Words;"  "Victory  or  Death,"  and 
others,  and  with  several  ladies, 
holding  banners  of  the  Colors,  green, 
white  and  purple.  A  lady  in  a  cap 
and  gown  presided  at  a  table. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she 
began,  "the  government  is  sold 
again."  (Shouts  of  hear!  hear! 
much  stamping  and  pounding  of 
umbrellas  and  canes.)  "Miss  Sylvia 
Pankhurst  has  been  released!" 
(Terrible  hullabaloo!  My  toe  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  ampu- 
tated by  my  neighbor's  umbrella.) 
After  a  few  more  words  there  was 
a  commotion  on  the  platform,  and 
Miss  Annie  Kenney,  lately  released 
from  prison  on  a  hunger  and  thirst 
strike,  rushed  in,  breathless.  (Ter- 
rible noise.)  The  presiding  lady 
subsided  in  favor  of  an  impromptu 
speech  from  Miss  Kenney.  She 
announced  that  she  had  no  inten- 


tion of  fulfilling  her  sentence  (of 
eighteen  months.  She  had  served 
three  weeks.)  "Hear!  hear!"  And 
after  much  waving  of  arms  and 
stamping  of  feet  and  ravings,  she 
auctioned  off  her  two  prison  licenses 
(Hollo way  and  Maidstone  jails)  for 
six  pounds  each. 

Then  a  plump  and  dignified 
lady  arose  and  mentioned  that 
this — July  14th — was  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst's  birthday,  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  (cries 
of  "Holloway  next!  Down  with 
Holloway!").  A  eulogy  of  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  followed  amidst  sobs 
from  the  audience  at  the  thought 
of  her  present  condition, — at  the 
point  of  death  from  hunger  and 
thirst  striking. 

"Whose  name  will  we  mention 
to  our  grandchildren  as  the  great 
one  of  this  age?  Will  it  be  Mr. 
Asquith?"  (snorts  of  rage.)  "Will  it 
be  that  snivelling  sentimentalist 
Welshman?"  (Lloyd  George.  Howls 
of  derision.)     "Or  will  it  be 

That  great  tom-fool  whose  name  is 

McKenna, 
Who  turned  a  tom-cat  when  in  a 

dilemma?" 

{i.e.,  the  Cat  and  Mouse  Act, 
against  which  this  was  apparently 
an  indignation  meeting.  Formerly 
no  one  could  be  let  out  of  jail 
without  an  entire  suspension  of  the 
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sentence.  Now  if  the  prisoners  will 
not  eat  and  drink,  they  can  be 
let  out  until  they  become  strong 
enough  to  be  taken  back  again. 
Half  the  audience,  by  this  time, 
were  standing  and  shaking  their 
fists  and  shouting  curses.  The 
hissing  was  so  loud,  it  nearly 
drowned  out  the  speaker.)  "No! 
the  name  will  be  that  of  Mrs. 
Emmeline  Pankhurst." 

Terrible  commotion  on  the  plat- 
form. Gasps  of  stupefaction  from 
the  audience.  In  a  grey  silk  suit 
and  grey  tulle  hat,  bringing  out 
the  deathly  pallor  of  her  face, 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  staggered  in  and 
clung  to  the  centre  table.  It  was 
indeed  a  dramatic  moment!  I 
thought  my  ears  would  split,  my 
toe  was  completely  gone,  and  how 
the  theatre  seats  ever  survived  will 
remain  a  mystery!  Cries  of  "Sit 
down!  sit  down!"  echoed  through 
the  house,  after  the  noise  had 
partially  died  down.  She  raised 
her  hand  in  a  queenly  fashion  and 
there  was  an  instant  hush. 

"I  prefer  to  stand,"  she  said  in 
a  rather  weak,  low  voice,  where- 
upon she  delivered  some  (no  other 
word  will  suit!)  oration  against 
the  government,  its  behavior,  and 
its  supporters;  and  addressed  it 
personally  in  the  persons  of  the 
policemen,  detectives  and  reporters 
present : 

"Kill  me  or  give  me  my  free- 
dom.     I  shall  force  you  to  make 


that  choice!"  Whereupon  she  sank 
into  a  chair  and  drank  two  glasses 
of  some  sustaining  liquid. 

The  noise  subsided  about  five 
minutes  later.  A  gentleman  then, 
with  polite  remarks  about  playing 
second  fiddle  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
gave  a  very  quiet,  sane,  clever 
speech  attempting  to  justify  the 
active  violence  of  the  militants  in 
England.  A  collection  amount- 
ing to  eighty  pounds  (£80)  was 
taken  and  the  meeting  ended  with 
three  cheers  for  all  the  militant 
leaders,  and  some  enthusiastic  suf- 
frage songs.  We  were  requested 
to  go  out  quietly,  but  Miss  Kenny's 
dress  was  half  torn  off  by  the 
police  who  rearrested  her,  and  the 
evening  papers  were  full  of  wrath 
at  Mrs.  Pankhurst  who  escaped 
in  the  melee.  Having  no  desire 
to  spend  the  night  in  Holloway  as 
an  unruly  militant,  I  escaped  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

At  first  I  questioned  the  acci- 
dental and  dramatic  appearances 
of  Miss  Kenney  and  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst. But  I  have  since  been  con- 
vinced that  they  were  genuine. 
Of  course  their  speaking  could  not 
have  been  advertised,  because  as 
they  are  merely  out  of  prison  until 
they  are  well  enough  to  return, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  W.  S. 
P.  U.  and  would  have  been  forcibly 
prevented.  The  leaders  of  the 
meeting  were  doubtless  aware  that 
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they    would   come    if  they   could.         Some  day  you  will  read  in  history 


Also  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  illness  was 
genuine.  The  woman  in  charge 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  House,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  W.  S.  P.  U.,  had 
told  us  the  day  before  that  she  was 
barely  able  to  stand.     .     .     . 


books  how  the  women  of  Eng- 
land fought  for  the  vote  even 
when  they  were  at  the  point  of 
death. 

E.  Shaw,  14. 


SEA 


1. 
"The  long,  dull  waves,  amid  the  quiescent  sky, 
The  waves  that  creep,  and  creep,  and  creep  so  stealthily — 
See  you  what  they  are  doing?" 
"No,  not  I." 

2. 

"The  strong,  cold  waves  that  cleave  fog's  folded  hands, 
The  long  dark  waves  that  climb  along  the  sands — 
See  you  what  they  are  bringing?" 
"No,  not  I." 

3. 

"The  long,  pale  waves  that  slow  recede  before 
A  man's  dead  body,  high  upon  the  shore — 
Know  you  what  they  are  doing?" 
"He  nor  I." 

Winifred  Goodall,  '14. 
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Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  Ruby  Leora  Waller, 
October  7,  1913 

Whereas:  The  death  of  Ruby  Leora  Waller, 
at  the  beginning  of  her  Senior  year  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  has  deprived  the  college  of  a 
conscientious  student,  and  the  class  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  fourteen  of  a  loyal  member, 
and 

Whereas:  It  has  been  God's  wpll  to  termi- 
nate, before  its  last  year  of  preparation,  a  life 
full  of  promise,  and  to  remove  from  among  us 
a  valued  friend  and  joyous  companion,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  Undergraduate  Asso- 
ciation of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  express  to  the 
family  of  Ruby  Waller,  our  deep  sense  of  loss, 
and  our  sympathy  for  them  in  their  bereave- 
ment, and  be  it 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  her  family  and  be  inserted  in  the  records 
of  the  Undergraduate  Association. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Harper's  WeeJcly:  To  most  of  us 
the  name  Harper's  Weekly  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  old-fashioned,  dull 
paper  suitable  for  children  aiid  old 
maids.  But  a  change  in  this 
magazine  has  taken  place  during 
the  summer.  With  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood,  the  leader  of  the  Fusion 
ticket  in  New  York,  as  editor,  the 
Weekly  has  become  most  enthu- 
siastically radical.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  at  first  glance  is  the 
original  style  of  illustration.  Young 
artists  of  the  new  school  are  using 
their  art  to  portray  actual  scenes 
of  the  present  day, — pictures  of 
boys  in  the  street,  shop  girls  at  a 
cheap  restaurant  and  so  forth. 

Drama  and  athletics  are  sym- 
pathetically treated;  Mrs.  Fiske 
gives  her  opinion  on  actors  and 
plays,  a  baseball  coach  shows  the 
importance  of  strong  batters.  The 
"Feminist"  movement,  however, 
receives  even  more  space  and 
articles  are  included  from  doctors, 
social  workers  and  socialists  of  the 
most  radical  type, — and  titles  such 
as  "Unmarried  Mothers"  show 
that  Mr.  Hapgood  has  extended  his 
radicalism  to  this  department  too. 
Mr.  Hapgood's  own  literary  skill 
and  broadmindedness  is  employed 
in  giving  at  least  two  pages  of  most 
inspiring  editorials  on  politics,  suf- 
frage and  like  matters. 

Is    there    anyone    in    college    to 


whom  the  copies  of  Harper's  Weekly 
in  the  magazine  room  would  not 
offer  some  article  of  especial  per- 
sonal interest? 

S.  B.,  '15. 


This  is  not  a  book-review,  it  is 
merely  an  invitation  to  those  who 
are  not  virtuous  enough  to  use  all 
their  leisure  moments  in  solid  read- 
ing and  yet  are  too  virtuous  to  use 
them  for  playing  bridge.  To  such 
as  these,  at  some  unhappy  time 
when  their  heads  ache  from  poring 
over  too  fine  print,  I  recommend 
as  a  pleasure  and  a  refreshment 
an  examination  of  the  pictures  in 
Mr.  Edward  Gordon  Craig's 
"Toward  the  New  Theatre,"  which 
is  to  be  found  on  the  round  table 
in  the  New  Book  Room.  No  knowl- 
edge of  impressionalism,  post-im- 
pressionalism,  or  cubism  is  needed 
to  interpret  these  pictures;  their 
originality  constitutes  a  great  part 
of  their  interest,  but  it  is  of  a  kind 
to  explain  itself.  No  one  who  has 
ever  felt  herself  to  be  a  figure  of 
black  melancholy  against  the  hard 
background  of  glaring  daylight 
can  fail  to  sympathize  with  the 
dark  figure  in  Hamlet;  and  no  on 
who  has  toiled  painfully  up  the 
steps  from  the  lower  hockey  field 
can  repress  a  sigh  at  Wapping 
Old  Stairs. 

M.  L.  C,  '14. 
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Gitanjali,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

(To  be  found  in  the  New  Book 

Room.) 

"Song  Offerings"  is  the  title, 
and  the  book  is  a  collection  of  prose 
translations  from  the  original  Ben- 
gali which  the  poet  himself  has 
made.  A  true  appreciation  of  the 
poems  is  given  by  Yeats  in  his 
introduction.  Suffice  it  for  us, 
then,  to  say  that  an  Indian  writer 
has  called  this  "the  epoch  of 
Rabindranath"  in  India  and  Bur- 
mah,  where  his  songs  and  music 
are  known  and  sung  by  all.  The 
translations  as  we  have  them  are  in 
very  simple  unornamented  prose, 
which,  though  it  fails  to  reproduce 
the  metre  and  singing  quality  of 
the  Bengali,  is  withal  real  poetry, 
indeed  the  result  of  that  intricate 
training  "which  leads  to  the  utter 
simplicity  of  tune."  The  poems 
are  the  expression  of  a  life  of 
contemplation,  yet  not  of  the  nar- 
row life  of  an  ascetic  or  a  seer,  for 
they  sing  of  love,  of  humility,  of 
power,  indeed  "of  the  right  of 
entrance  to  the  great  fair  of  common 
human  life."  "He  is  there  where 
the  tiller  is  tilling  the  hard  ground 
and  where  the  pathmaker  is  break- 
ing stones.     He  is  with  them  in  sun 


and  in  shower,  and  his  garment  is 
covered  with  dust." 

And  with  a  strong  conviction  and 
hope  Tagore  gives  us  the  sum  of 
the  yearning  of  modern  India  and 
of  his  time,  our  time, — 

"Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  by 

thee  into  ever-widening  thought 

and  action — 

Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my 

Father,  let  my  country  awake." 

And  for  pure  pleasure  in  the 
poetry,  in  the  essence  of  beauty 
which  Tagore  gives,  read  such 
poems  as:  ^ 

"The  day  is  no  more,  the  shadow 
is  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  time  that  I  go  to  the  stream 
to  fill  my  pitcher. 


I  know  not  if  I  shall  come  back  home. 
I  know  not  whom  I  shall  chance 
to  meet.  There  at  the  fording 
in  the  little  boat  the  unknown 
man  plays  upon  his  lute." 

and  bid  the  poet  in  his  own  words, 

"When    grace    is    lost    from    life, 
come  with  a  burst  of  song." 
K.  S.,  '14. 
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COLLEGE  CONVICTIONS 


Eight  o'clock  Lectures 

Ask  a  Freshman  what  she  is  go- 
ing to  take  in  college,  and  she  will 
probably  recite  to  you  the  most 
exciting  list  of  courses:  post-major 
philosophy,  post-major  physics,  ma- 
jor mathematics.  Ask  a  Senior 
what  she  is  taking  and  she  will  tell 
you  her  majors;  the  other  courses 
she  tries  to  hide  from  you — she 
only  takes  them  to  fill  in  her  fifteen 
hours  within  the  limits  of  the  sched- 
ule. Ask  anyone.  Freshman  or 
Senior,  what  she  does  between  eight 
and  nine,  she  either  eats  her  break- 
fast or  wastes  her  time.  Ask  Dr. 
Scott  if  there  is  any  way  to  get  the 
relation  between  two  apparently 
unrelated  sets  of  facts,  and  she  will 
say  draw  their  graphs.  When  you 
do  this  you  A;dll  find  for  all  colleges 
that  while  conflicting  courses  are 
many,  wasted  hours  are  also  many. 
But  when  wasted  hours  are  few, 
conflicts  are  also  few.  Why  not, 
therefore,  fill  up  our  wasted  hours 
with  a  lecture?  A  double  advan- 
tage accrues.  Everyone  takes  the 
courses  she  wants  and  everyone 
has  an  extra  hour  for  work  in  the 
best  part  of  the  day. 

We  get  new  courses  every  year. 
We  want  to  take  them  all  when 
Miss  Thomas  tells  us  about  them 
at  our  first  chapel  of  the  year. 
The  very  fortunate  ones  take  one 
or  two.      Most  of  us  look  at  our 


little  slip — already  the  burial  ground 
of  many  lost  causes.  The  new 
courses  are  quite  impossible.  We 
can't  take  five  courses  at  eleven. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  some  day  a 
relief  must  come  to  the  schedule. 
We  cannot  bring  it  about  by  our- 
selves. But  let  us  set  our  alarms 
an  hour  earlier  for  a  few  days, 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up,  and  then 
ask  Miss  Thomas  for  eight  o'clock 
courses.  If  only  our  own  laziness 
is  keeping  them  from  us,  let  us  do 
our  part  to  widen  the  channel  by 
which  lofty  ambitions  may  sail  to 
their  destination. 

Katharine  Dodd,  '14. 


Dear  Tip: 

On  dit,  that  in  Paris,  to  be  in  the 
present  style,  one  may  wear  one's 
skirt  split  up  as  high  as  possible, 
and  one's  waist  as  low  as  possible, 
but  that  to  show  the  ears  on  the 
street — that  is  indecent.  One  can- 
not deny  that  the  case  of  ''legs  and 
the  running  track"  is  analogous. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  each 
Brjna  Mawr  student  possesses  two 
legs — sound  and  more  or  less  well 
formed.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  of 
searching  inquiries  to  be  made  a 
little  later  in  the  year  as  to  the 
aesthetic  value  of  these  members. 
Why  veil  them,  then— with  can- 
vas. Shall  we  wiUingly  relinquish 
our   sole  opportunity  of  flaunting 
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these  charms  over  the  heads  of  the  hving    fringe,    sensitively    attuned 

faculty,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  to  the  emotional  ebb  and  flow  of 

effete    ideas    of   a    decadent    age?  the  drama  in  progress? 

Shall|the  faculty  in  their  turn,  be  No!     And   forever   no!     Let    us 

cut  off  from  the  unique  enjoyment  hand  down  this  freedom  as  an  ever- 

of  the*rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  lasting  legacy.      A  Freebooter. 


IN  OCTOBER 


Night,  and  a  road,  and  flickering  light, 

And  shadows  that  move  and  pass, 
And  the  moist,  warm  breath  of  the  breeze  in  the  night, 

And  the  stinging  scent  of  the  grass. 

Night,  a  road,  and  a  misty  rain. 

And  trees  that  bend  and  sigh;  * 

Darkness — light — and  the  dark  again 

And  wild,  wet  leaves  that  fly. 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  '16. 
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Endymion,  art  thou  asleep. 

Asleep  to  love?    Ah,  that  were  wise. 
I  who  lie  awake  and  weep 

The  whole  night  through  till  darkness  dies 

Know  the  pain  thy  sleep  defies. 

If  in  answer  to  my  sighs. 

My  kisses  fiery  and  deep. 
Thou  shouldst  awake  to  meet  mine  eyes, 

I  know  thy  blood  would  answering  leap 

To  mine,  and  yet — I'd  have  thee  sleep. 

Margaret  Louise  Loudon,  '16. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

WHY  I  SHALL  NOT  PASS  MY  ORALS 

I'm  not  a-singing  this  to  you 

To  trumpet  forth  my  fame,  \ 

For  oft  enough  you'll  hear  of  me 

While  hearing  read  the  names 


Of  those  whose  names  aren't  read  just  once 

With  Credit  or  with  Passed, 
But  which  are  read  each  Oral  time 

And  through  the  Orals  last. 

And  they  are  read  each  time  without 

A  Credit  or  a  Passed, 
Because  they  are  the  kind,  you  see, 

Which  through  the  Orals  last. 

Now  I  am  a  Wordsworthian 

And  that's  the  reason  why 
I'm  writing  this  in  verse  to  you 

With  sweet  tranquillity. 

For  some  there  are  eat  griddle-cakes 

With  syrup  every  morn, 
And  some  there  are  wear  feathered  hats 

And  drawing-rooms  adorn. 

And  some  of  us  sing  Oral  songs, 

While  some  have  nervous  fits. 
And  some  are  at  the  point  of  death 

And  some  have  lost  their  wits. 

I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 

If  none  of  these  got  through, 
But  I  am  a  Wordsworthian 

And  never  can  get  through. 

If  I  were  but  a  plumber  now 

I'd  very  likely  pass, 
For  I  could  catch  the  Sprach-gefuhl 

While  turning  on  the  gas. 
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Or  if  I  were  a  gardener 

I'd  shine  at  German  prose, 
For  I  could  practise  getting  chills 

With  squirting  of  the  hose. 

Were  I  a  circus  acrobat 

With  anything  I'd  cope; 
I'd  learn  to  wear  my  cap  and  gown 

While  balancing  on  the  rope. 

And  if  I  were  a  little  lamb 

I  would  not  flunk — ah,  nay, 
For  I'd  not  take  the  Orals  then, 

But  only  frisk  and  play. 

But  I  am  a  Wordsworthian, 

And  such  have  got  to  sit 
And  think,  upon  an  eminence, 

Till  on  a  thought  they've  hit. 

And  then  they  sit  and  think  some  more 

And  eye  the  grass  and  herbs. 
And  then  they  sit  and  think  some  more, 

While  nothing  them  disturbs. 

And  if  you  think,  you'll  realize 

By  pondering  of  this  verb 
How  hard  it  is  to  sit  and  think. 

While  nothing  you  disturbs. 

When  sitting  in  an  Oral  chair 

And  in  an  Oral  room 
Where  you  can  eye  the  Oral  board 

And  hear  the  organ  boom. 

So  when  you  hear  my  name  read  out 

And  no  one's  else,  why  then 
Just  sigh,  "She's  nothing  more  nor  less 

Than  a  Wordsworthian."      Winifred  Good  all,  '14. 
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BLANCO— A  HIGH  LIGHT 


No  less  white  than  the  walls  of 
the  Woerishoffer  room  are  my 
tennis  shoes.  Their  brightness 
may,  in  fact,  be  properly  said  to 
merit  the  term  "indirect  illumina- 
tion," as  they  shine  not  so  much 
by  their  integral  purity  as  by  a 
specious  and  superimposed  pallor. 
The  method  by  which  this  is  ob- 
'tained  is  deplorable,  being  at  once 
deceptive  in  principle  and  inartistic 
in  result,  so  that  we  may  not  in 
this  case  get  from  art  the  sanction 
denied  by  morality. 

It  consists  in  no  less  a  fraud  than 
covering  grass  stains  and  mud  spots 
with  a  pasty  paint,  which  conceals 
without  eradicating  the  evil.  Nor, 
to  make  the  matter  worse,  is  this 
an  individual  concession  to  a  nefa- 
rious practice,  but  is  a  commer- 
cialized means  of  deluding  the 
public.  The  lie  is  purchasable  at 
the  same  inconsiderable  sum  that 
one  might  expend  upon  cigarettes 
or  a  handkerchief.  Beneath  their 
gleaming  surface  is  a  layer  of  fawn 
color,  legitimately  obtained  in 
transit  through  an  infrequently 
tufted  bog. 

Were  this  exposed  to  view  the 
gain  in  artistic  value  would  be 
even  greater  than  that  in  probity. 


To  paint  one  shoe  white  is  an 
offense  to  one's  sensibilities;  the 
obligation  to  repeat  the  operation 
in  precisely  similar  shade  and  color 
is  a  duphcate  burden  not  to  be 
borne.  It  is  an  affront  to  individual 
liberty.  What  room  for  self-expres- 
sion is  there  in  the  slavish  produc- 
tion of  two  pale  toes  to  match  every 
other  pair  they  tread  upon.  Left 
unpainted  they  might  proclaim  by 
dust  or  mire  the  paths  their  wearers 
pursue,  an  improvement  upon  pres- 
ent conformity.  If  in  the  painting 
there  were  left  some  freedom  of 
choice,  either  as  to  pattern  or  color, 
the  difficulty  would  be  at  once 
removed.  Any  moral  scruples  could 
not  fail  to  be  submerged  in  the 
creative  joy  of  producing  stripes 
or  spots,  or  even  orange  and  purple 
triangles,  upon  our  hitherto  impec- 
cable but  unjustifiable  footwear. 
Art  would  be  vindicated,  and  geom- 
etry find  a  new  field  of  experi- 
ment. Such  a  practice,  if  it  be 
not  already  in  vogue  among  the 
cubists,  is  to  be  recommended  to 
students  who  as  the  flower  of  their 
age  might  have  some  influence 
upon  the  unenlightened  who  are 
not  susceptible  to  advanced  and 
selective  cultivation. 

Jean  M.  Batchelor,  '14. 
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Gowns 
Waists  and  Coats 

At  Reasonable  Prices 
Originals  and  Copies  of  Imported 

iViODELS  as  well  as  our  Own  Adaptations 

for  Afternoon.    Evening   and   STREET  WEAR 

PHONE,   WALNUT  1239 

107-109  SOUTH   THIRTEENTH  STREET    (JUST  BELOW  CHESTNUT)    PHILADELPHIA 
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INDEPENDENT  LADIES' TAILORS  AND  IMPORTERS 

OPPOSITE  POST-OFFICE,  908  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Are  oflfering  very  extraordinary  values  in  their  tailor-made 
garments,  coatings,  etc. 

$22.50  AND  UP  FOR  IMPORTED  SUITINGS 

$20.00  AND  UP  FOR  COATINGS 

WE  ALSO  MAKE  SUITS  WITH  YOUR  MATERIAL 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  STUDENTS,  ALSO  TWO  FITTINGS  IN  ONE  DAY  IF  NECESSARY 


"XX^E  ARE  better  prepared  than  ever  to  tailor 

to  the  wants  of  young  ladies. 
FASHIONABLE  FABRICS  AND   FASHION    PLATES 
RECEIVED  MONTHLY 

CLEANING,  PRESSING,  REMODELING 

F.  W.  CROOK 

908  Lancaster  Ave.    Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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The    reliable    Apothecary    of    Rosemont    and 

Bryn    Mabb    has    been    authorized    to    furnish  the 

College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.     All  prescriptions 

are  compounded  by  competent  graduates  only. 

Messenger  calls  at  each  hall,  at  11  a.m.  daily. 

\     Bryn    Mawr   (2   Stores)   Rosemont     , 

Gymnasium  Jumpers  and   Bloomers 

Neckerchiefs,  Black,  Red, 
Blue  and  White 

Suits  of  Serge,  Khaki,  Duck, 
Linen,  etc.,  to  order 

Alexander  Sloan,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

225  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN  J.  CONNELLY 

Florist 

Cut  Flower."?  and  a  Telephone 

Decorative  Plants       "^  252  A 

Lancaster  Ave.,  ROSEMONT,  PA. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  &  CO. 

Women's  and  Misses' 

Outergarments  and  Furs 

1322  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 
BELL  'PHONE  NEW  YORK 
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EDITORIALS 

"...  Only  what  my  eye  has  seen  and  my  heart  has  felt,  interests 
me,"  are  the  words  of  the  most  violently  personal  of  contemporary 
writers;  and  they  express  a  significant  tendency  of  modern  thinking — 
to  be  enthusiastically  interested  in  oneself  and  to  be  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  it. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  passionate  individualism  comes  a  new  tempta- 
tion, all  the  more  insidious  because  it  seems  not  a  weakness  but  an  heroic 
accompHshment.  It  is  the  temptation  to  tell  the  truth.  For  a  number 
of  years  now  we  have  heard  the  voice  of  novelists  and  dramatists  crying, 
"Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves!"  and  that  which  at  first  seemed  auda- 
cious has  taken  on  so  natural  an  aspect  that  being  truthful  has  become 
a  habit  just  like  being  witty  or  being  profound.  We  can  tell  the  truth 
with  almost  no  self-consciousness,  and  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
modesty,  or  indeed  of  sensitiveness,  about  revealing  our  personal  secrets 
to  the  world  at  large.  We  analyze  our  minds  and  our  emotions;  we 
analyze  the  minds  and  emotions  of  our  friends;  and  not  content  with 
this,  we  must  needs  voice  our  discoveries  with  a  terrible  accuracy  of  detail. 
In  brief,  we  have  come  to  feel  what  Shaw  tells  us  in  his  last  play,  that 
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circumlocution  is  a  bit  bourgeois  and  that  to  be  fashionable  we  must 
tell  the  truth. 

Women  especially,  in  that  they  are  less  sentimental  than  men,  are 
temperamentally  attracted  by  this  daring  frankness  of  expression,  and 
offer  to  the  world  an  honest  estimate  of  themselves,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  accused  of  everything  from  immodesty  to  that  worst  of  all  sins — 
obviousness.  It  is  certainly  not  frivolous  to  remark  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  charm  that  comes  from  conscious  transparency.  He 
who  runs  may  read,  and  if  we  do  not  keep  up  an  atmosphere  of  mysterious 
possibilities,  we  sacrifice  our  appeal  to  the  imagination.  We  pay  too 
great  a  price  for  this  splendid  shamelessness;  our  frankness  is  more  liable 
to  be  misinterpreted  than  our  reticence;  we  put  ourselves  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  are  more  calculating. 

Let  us  be  honest,  by  all  means;  but  let  us  restrain  this  garrulous 
truthfulness.  There  must  be  limits  set  even  for  truth;  for,  like  all  great 
forces,  it  is  destructive,  and  may  at  any  moment  involve  its  devotees  in 
ruin. 


The  college  as  a  whole  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  we  have  in  our 
midst  a  band  of  Sociahsts — some  of  them  deep-dyed  and  violent,  and  some 
mild  and  open  to  conviction  of  any  point.  About  the  middle  of  October 
a  meeting  was  held  and  plans  were  made  for  a  class  to  be  held  once  in  three 
weeks,  when  the  members  will  in  turn  report  on  some  book  or  subject  of 
interest — on  Socialism,  or  on  social  conditions  in  general.  The  purpose 
of  the  class  is  to  learn  facts,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  who  joined 
merely  profess  themselves  interested,  without  avowing  any  particular 
belief  or  creed,  philosophical  or  political.  It  is  commendable  that  this 
interest  in  modern  radicalism  should  at  last  be  shown  in  college  in  so 
serious  a  manner.  Some  of  us  remember  the  Socialists  with  their  red 
neckties  and  bandanas  and  blatant  posters  at  the  convention  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  president  two  winters  ago.  They  were  ardent,  truly,  but  their 
fervor  was  of  a  rabid  and  temporary  type,  which  though  it  afforded 
amusement,  proved  itself  to  be  evanescent.  Whether  the  Socialism  of  the 
college  of  this  year  will  be  builded  on  a  firm  and  dull  foundation  of  Karl 
Marx  and  Bebel,  or  whether  it  will  be  swamped  in  its  attempt  to  be 
scholarly,  one  cannot  predict.  At  least  we  are  glad  that  such  an  earnest 
effort  is  being  made  and  if  it  has  any  effect  on  the  staid  conservatism  of 
the  college,  we  shall  rejoice  the  more.     It  is  perhaps  an  interesting  com- 
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mentary  on  the  general  trend  of  our  college  point  of  view,  that  at  the 
meeting  of  about  twenty-five  people,  the  greater  part  were  Freshmen, 
and  of  the  Seniors  there  were  but  two  representatives. 


The  last  few  weeks  of  physical  examinations  have  proved  our  httle 
community  to  be  a  second  Sparta,  composed  of  the  perfect  few  and  the 
heroic  many.  Admiration  fills  the  heart  of  each  of  us  as  we  contemplate 
our  comrades.  The  physically  flawless  A's  we  observe  with  awed  wonder, 
but  we  reserve  our  enthusiasm  and  respect  for  the  condemned  B's,  who 
bear  their  hidden  ills  with  a  gay,  nay  hilarious  courage,  worthy  of  the 
Spartan  who  smiled  while  a  wolf  gnawed  at  his  heart.  Not  a  trace  of 
morbidness,  even  of  depression,  may  be  observed  in  any  of  these  B's 
when  she  acknowledges,  as  though  in  jest,  anaemia,  a  murmuring  heart, 
or  a  tricardiac  beat. 

And  her  cheerfulness  is  the  more  to  be  commended  in  that  she  is 
made  fully  aware  that  such  ills  as  she  may  suffer  are  entirely  her  own 
fault.  One  B  contracted  curvature  of  the  spine  during  the  summer, 
undoubtedly  by  some  shght  neglect;  another  more  imfortunate  was 
seized  with  a  murmuring  heart  and  a  slight  deviation  in  the  short  period 
intervening  between  two  examinations;  another  had  to  reflect  what  havoc 
was  wrought  by  the  very  clothes  she  wore.  When  her  shoes  were  on, 
she  had  curvature  of  the  spine;  when  they  were  off,  she  had  none.  Yet 
these  three,  in  telling  of  their  misfortunes,  laughed.  We  should  indeed 
be  proud  of  our  heroic  B's. 


We  are  about  to  offer  a  prize.  We  claim  no  credit  for  originality  in 
our  intention.  Last  year  the  Equal  Suffrage  Society  offered  to  join  with 
us  in  giving  ten  dollars  for  the  best  suffrage  story  printed  in  the  Tip. 
The  suggestion  was  accepted,  carried  out,  and  the  prize  awarded.  En- 
couraged by  a  past  success  we  are  offering  another  ten  dollars  for  the 
most  popular  story  of  any  kind  printed  during  the  coming  year  in  the 
new  fortnightly  Tip. 

And  the  judges  of  the  contest  are  to  be  not  ourselves  but  you — you, 
the  readers  of  the  Tip.  Any  and  every  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a  vote. 
If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber,  become  one,  read  the  stories,  and  tell 
us  which  one  you  prefer. 

And  if  the  spirit  moves  you  further,  write  one  yourself. 
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The  writer  has  just  interviewed  Bryn  Mawr's  ''coming  philosopher." 
She  ran  into  her,  by  the  merest  chance,  in  the  New  Book  Room,  and 
because  the  interview  was  so  startling  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  the 
"coming  philosophy,"  she  wishes  to  share  it  with  the  Tip's  subscribers. 
From  what  was  said  in  chapel,  the  writer  had  expected  the  new  philosopher 
to  be  a  poetic  dreamer,  who  would  reveal  her  theories  in  blank  verse. 
When,  therefore,  she  found  an  energetic  little  creature,  bustling  about 
to  find  books  on  Peace,  and  making  a  good  deal  of  fuss  about  it,  she  was 
surprised  to  leam  that  this  was  Bryn  Mawr's  philosopher.  Entering 
immediately  upon  her  official  duty  as  interviewer,  the  writer  opened  the 
conversation  by  saying,  "And  is  Peace  a  part  of  your  philosophy?" 

"In  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  my  vital  interests,  yes,"  was  the  answer. 
"You  see,  my  philosophy  is  simply  this — have  at  least  one  vital  interest. 
I  have  several,  but  everybody  should  have  at  least  one.  Live  up  to  that 
one,  and  you'll  be  doing  your  share  in  the  world.  And  now  that  I'm 
interested  in  Peace,  I  shall  start  a  Peace  League — a  branch  of  the  Garton 
foundation — in  college." 

"Oh,"  groaned  the  writer,  "not  another  society.  We  have  so  many 
now  that  they're  not  supported.     Why  would  you  make  things  worse?" 

"Worse!"  cried  the  little  philosophical  person,  "things  aren't  bad 
now.  The  one  trouble  here  is  that  every  year  everybody  looks  for  every- 
thing to  be  worse  than  ever  before.  How  can  we  expect  everybody  to 
have  enthusiasm  for  everything?  I've  always  wondered  why  in  a  college 
of  four  hundred  girls,  the  four  hundred  are  expected  to  be  equally  in- 
terested in  Foreign  Missions,  hockey,  the  YvTiiting  concerts."  (Here 
a  complete  loss  of  breath,  momentary  collapse,  and  a  thump  of  her  httle 
fist  upon  the  table,  all  of  which  the  young  philosopher  wished  accurately 
recorded.)  "We  strive  in  all  things  for  numbers,  yet  in  so  doing  we 
dilute  the  interest  of  the  few  by  the  indifference  of  the  many." 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  -^Titer,  "there  you  have  it,  the  indifference  of 
the  many." 

"Now  don't  mope" — and  the  philosopher  shook  the  writer  by  the 
coat  lapel.     "Here's  a  problem;  face  it." 

"Where's  a  problem?"  said  the  writer,  indignant  for  the  moment 
that  there  should  be  any  problems  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

"Let  me  illustrate,"  she  said.  "Last  Friday  at  four  twenty-five, 
I  hurried  over  to  Taylor  to  be  on  time  for  the  lecture  on  Peace.  In  the 
chapel  was  perfect  peace.  What  else  could  you  expect  of  rows  upon  rows 
of  empty  chairs.     They  knew  nothing  of  militarism.     And  as  for  the 
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occupants  of  two  seats  on  the  side  rows  near  the  window,  they  were 
parents  or  trustees  or  something  else  of  a  quiet  nature.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  lecture  had  not  been  widely  enough  announced,  so  I  bolted 
out  of  Taylor,  and  across  the  campus,  to  rally  the  peaceful.  I  found 
many  whose  liveliest  interest  was  hockey — they  met  me  in  a  warlike 
spirit.  Some  I  foimd  with  an  enforced  'oral'  concern.  Those  I  avoided. 
But  in  the  shelter  of  the  Library,  I  breathed  the  sacred  word  'Peace.' 
I  was  startled  to  find  that  it  made  but  little  impression.  I  resorted  to 
the  call  'to  the  glory  of  Bryn  Mawr.'  Therein  lay  the  charm.  By  quarter 
of  five,  fifty  faithful  had  been  marshalled  in,  and  the  lecturer  was  intro- 
duced. I  sat  in  the  back,  watching  the  fifty.  For  it  disturbed  me  not  a 
little  that  they  were  there,  not  for  their  interest  in  peace,  but '  for  the  glory 
of  Bryn  Mawr.'  " 

Here,  declared  the  philosopher,  was  the  problem.  She  wished  that 
the  Tip's  subscribers  would  try  to  solve  it.  Formally  stated,  the  problem 
had  three  alternatives: 

1.  Are  college  interests  supported  by  those  whose  vital  interests 
they  are?  or 

2.  Are  they  supported  by  the  fifty  faithful  to  the  glory  of  Bryn 
Mawr?    or 

3.  Are  the  fifty  faithful  those  whose  are  the  vital  interests? 

It  will  be  noted  that  if  either  of  the  two  latter  alternatives  states  the 
real  problem,  there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  college  who 
have  no  vital  interest.  In  which  case,  Bryn  Mawr  is  in  need  of  such 
a  theory  as  that  of  our  "coming  philosopher." 
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Mrs.  Schroeder*  in  her  new  dress, 
came  out  of  her  front  door  as  the 
picnic  crowd  went  by.  The  dusty 
pike  itself  seemed  moving  toward 
the  picnic  grounds  that  bright 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  caught 
up  and  whirled  thither,  in  dust, 
on  the  rattling  wagon-wheels,  on 
the  plodding  feet  of  the  men,  on 
the  pounding  feet  of  the  horses. 
The  whole  village  of  Mulhouser, 
its  friends  and  relatives,  was  making 
haste  to  Johnson's  Grove.  The 
distant  village  church-spire  sparkled 
gayly  upon  the  villagers,  soberly 
elate,  and  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
as  they  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  For  they  had  all  gone  to 
high  mass  that  morning,  and  were' 
now  further  to  celebrate  that  extra- 
ordinary day  of  rejoicing,  Sunday, 
with  the  first  beer-picnic  of  the 
season.  The  two  antique  picnic 
barges,  the  Alcazar,  and  the  Etruria, 
swept  by,  at  a  pace  rather  more 
than  soberly  elate,  their  faded 
sides  clothed  sumptuously  with 
patriotic  buntings,  their  steeds 
aflutter  to  the  very  tails  with  stars 
and  stripes.  They  were  bringing 
puny  clerks  and  their  young  lady 
friends,  and  other  city  folk  out  for 
a  holiday,  from  the  terminus  of  the 
city  traction  cars.  Besides  these, 
there  were  many  vehicles,  more 
sedate,  most  of  them  covered,  and 

*Pronouncecl  Schroder. 


all  of  them  white  \^dth  the  dust  of 
the  next  county.  Their  curtain 
flaps  bore  various  legends:  "Hart- 
mann.  Hay  and  Feed;"  "Freidholm, 
Hot  Waffles;"  but  whatever  the 
promise  of  the  vehicle,  today  the 
rear  opening  revealed  a  family 
group,  bouncing  radiantly  upon 
improvised  board  seats.  They  were 
white-clothed,  hatless  and  smiling, 
with  chubby  red-cheeked  babies 
placidly  bobbing  from  corners  be- 
tween their  elders  where  they  had 
been  wedged  to  stay.  In  the  midst 
of  the  procession  lurched  the  beer- 
wagon.  Its  wooden  kegs  clattered 
triumphantly,  and  the  village  small 
fry  shouted  after  it,''Gut!"or''Gluck 
auf!"  or  ''Hit  it  up,"  or  whatever 
other  expressions  of  approval  came 
into  their  small  German-American 
heads.  They  regarded  the  beer- 
wagon  as  an  outward  and  visible 
sign. 

The  village  fathers  sometimes 
took  a  ride  with  a  friend  in  one  of 
the  glorious  barges,  but  their  wives 
trailed  along  on  foot  with  their 
children,  each  child  in  its  stiff 
white  ruffles  (sticking  out  upon 
the  blouse  waist  of  a  little  boy, 
upon  the  skirts  of  a  little  girl),  its 
large  white  canvas  shoes  and  yellow 
straw  hat,  with  gay-bordered  hand- 
kerchief firmly  grasped  in  chubby 
fist,  or  attached  with  a  bright  new 
safety  pin  to  small  skirt  or  trousers , 
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The  women  were  bent,  thin,  and 
shapeless,  but  their  bony  hands 
were  large  and  powerful.  One 
hand  would  almost  cover  a  morsel 
of  a  baby  held  against  the  chest, 
while  the  other  would  support  two 
or  three  toddlers,  a  child  to  each 
great  finger. 

So  many  children  and  so  many 
wagons  together  in  the  dust,  meant 
careful  watching.  But  Mrs.  Reich- 
mann,  even  with  her  family  of 
eight,  saw  Mrs.  Schroeder's  new 
dress  on  the  front  porch,  and 
stopped  at  the  gate. 

Then  Mrs.  Schroeder  started  for 
the  picnic.  She  came  very  slowly 
down  the  white-washed  path.  The 
grass  in  her  front  yard  was  green, 
and  freshly  cut.  The  tubs  in 
which  her  spruce  oleanders  grew, 
were  freshly  painted,  and  very  red; 
the  neat  round  boulders  set  up 
at  intervals  in  the  yard,  on  each 
of  which  trailed  a  neat  vine,  were 
freshly  white-washed,  and  smooth 
as  new-laid  eggs;  Mrs.  Schroeder's 
blue  calico  was  stiff  as  it  was  new; 
her  sunbonnet  stood  out,  fresh 
and  stiff  as  a  fence  of  new  boards, 
about  her  calm  little  old  face. 
She  did  not  need  to  hurry  down 
her  front  walk,  for  neither  she  nor 
her  front  yard  need  fear  the  in- 
spection of  her  neighbors,  Mrs. 
Reichbaum  among  them. 

Mrs.  Reichbaum  was  not  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament.  "Goin' 
alone,  Mrs.  Schroeder?"  she  said. 


"Ach  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der, gently  triumphant,  "Ludwig 
iss  drivin'  one  o'  the  'buses  as  a 
favor  to  the  company.  They  iss 
such  a  crowd  today." 

"My,  ain't  you  spendin'  money, 
havin'  a  new  dress  this  time  o' 
year?"  Mrs.  Reichbaum  was  the 
shabby  mother  of  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive family.  Her  tone  was 
reproachful,  and  envious. 

''Well,  I  got  to  be  savin'  with  it," 
anxiously  returned  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der. "An'  I  ain't  ever  so  reckless 
with  clothes."  In  order  to  dis- 
prove the  implication  of  extra- 
vagance, she  repulsed  the  Auf- 
mann's  dog  with  more  emphasis 
than  she  would  ordinarily  have 
used,  when  he  ran  out  of  Auf- 
mann's  gate,  and  "made  like  he 
was  goin'  to  jump  on  her  skirt." 
She  even  mustered  considerable 
acerbity  when  Mr.  Aufmann  him- 
self appeared  at  his  gate,  with  the 
customary  "Scoot,  you  ole  houn'," 
to  the  boisterous  animal. 

"I  was  just  goin'  after  a  stick," 
she  assured  Mrs.  Reichbaum,  glee- 
fully. Then,  returning  to  the 
important  subject,  "My  man  ain't 
never  mad  no  more,  when  I  get 
me  clothes,"  she  explained  again, 
gently  triumphing  over  Mrs.  Reich- 
baum. "The  kids  is  grown  up 
and  gone,  an'  there's  just  him  an' 
me.  I  ain't  never  done  what  he 
don't  want,  yet.  An'  I've  kept 
the  place  for  forty  years  now." 
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"Seems  like  we'll  all  get  some 
peace  and  quiet,  sometime;"  Mrs. 
Reichbaum  dexterously  picked  up 
squalling  Hans,  and  brought  him 
along  by  the  simple  plan  of  drag- 
ging him  by  the  arm,  like  a  toy 
sheep  on  a  string. 

When  sundown  came,  in  John- 
son's Grove,  and  there  was  a 
bustle  about  the  long,  damp  moss- 
grown  picnic-tables,  Mrs.  Schroeder 
anxiously  steered  her  Ludwig  to  a 
place  opposite  the  Reichbaums. 
She  wanted  to  show  Mrs.  Reich- 
baum  that  he  was  not  mad  about 
the  dress.  He  was  not  mad.  He 
was  very  amiable,  and  truly  mag- 
nificent besides,  with  his  blue  coat, 
shiny  bald  head,  and  saffron-colored 
whiskers;  with  the  prestige  more- 
over, gained  from  driving  the  Al- 
cazar, as  a  favor  to  the  company, 
the  whole  afternoon.  He  was  fine 
to  see,  solemnly  eating  a  large 
piece  of  his  wife's  own  luscious 
pumpkin  pie,  in  true  picnic  fashion. 
Afterwards,  he  became  illustrious 
in  other  ways.  He  himself  pitched 
the  tune  for  "Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil 
es  bedeuten'^  in  a  magnificent  bass 
voice;  he  prophesied  the  condition 
of  the  weather  for  months  to  come; 
when  the  talk  fell  upon  politics — 
the  President,  Senators,  and  Chief 
Justices — Mrs.  Schroeder  fistened  to 
him  in  complete  rapture,  forgetful, 
for  the  moment,  that  Presidents  do 
not  wear  gold  crowns. 


The  men's  pipes  smelled  sweetly 
in  the  damp  evening  air;  the  young 
clerks  and  their  young  lady  friends 
were  thinking  of  dancing  again,  on 
the  old  wooden  platform,  the  chil- 
dren were  nodding  off  to  sleep, 
when  someone  ran  in  with  a  mes- 
sage for  Mr.  Aufmann. 

"Aufmann's  dog's  dead.  Poi- 
soned!" Excitement  ran  down  the 
long  tables,  increased,  became  horror. 

"Poisoned!"  "Who  iss  done  it?'^ 
"Ach,  der  Giftmorder!"  "The 
poisoner!" 

In  any  country  neighborhood,  a 
dog-poisoner  is  a  very  mean  fellow. 
In  Mulhouser,  he  gains  an  added 
touch  of  the  horrible,  for  the  word 
poison  has  a  mysterious  and  sin- 
ister significance,  especially  abhor- 
rent to  the  honest  Teutons  who  live 
there. 

Bouncer's  decease  called  up  many 
gruesome  poison  tales:  of  dogs, 
and  cattle,  and  men  even,  killed 
by  a  little  white  powder,  or  by 
eating,  accidentally,  somethin' 
growin'  in  the  woods.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der, encouraged  by  the  company, 
told  many  times  how  lively 
Bouncer  had  been  when  he  "come 
out  at  her." 

"Und  he  was  poisoned  then 
already.  Ach,  der  Giftmorder!" 
Mr.  Schroeder  breathed  hard  as  he 
spoke.  There  were  expressions  of 
pity  equally  for  Bouncer  and  for 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  at  that  last  sad 
meeting. 
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''Und  my,  you  was  mad  at 
him  all  right!  You  said  you'd 
a'  got  a  stick — "  Mrs.  Reichbaum, 
supporting  the  sleeping  baby  on 
one  aching  arm,  diverted  the  sym- 
pathy from  Mrs.  Schroeder  into 
Bouncer's  direction: 

''Ach,  the  poor  dog!"  Mrs. 
Schroeder  had  had  no  right  to 
be  mad  at  him,  it  was  felt,  so  soon 
before  he  died  of  poison.  Der 
arme  Hund! 

The  picnic  party  began  to  be 
vaguely  uncomfortable.  It  was 
dark,  now,  in  Johnson's  Grove, 
except  for  the  torch  at  the  side 
of  the  dance-platform.  Where  the 
torch  light  fell  upon  them,  the 
leaves  and  grass  were  ghostly  green — 
poisonous.  The  maples  and  beeches 
that  murmured  darkly  overhead, 
spoke  of  poison.  Clammy  night- 
time odors  and  the  frogs'  shrill 
halloo  began  to  come  up  from 
pools  hidden  in  the  deep  woods — 
poisonous  too.  Everybody  went 
home,  talking  in  low  tones. 

All  the  next  day,  the  poisoning 
was  the  main  topic  of  conversa- 
tion with  those  who  had  time  to 
talk.  Old  Ludwig  Schroeder  stayed 
alone  in  his  field  the  whole  day, 
hoeing  potatoes.  But  he  thought 
and  thought  about  it,  and  at  night, 
before  supper,  though  he  was  tired 
and  stiff,  he  made  a  special  journey 
up  to  the  village,  to  talk  about  it. 

He  went  to  the  corner  store,  half 
grocery,  half  apothecary's  shop,  for 


that  was  where  everyone  went,  to 
talk.  He  stared  very  hard  at  the 
two  tall  glass  bottles — one  red,  one 
green — that  stood  in  the  right-hand 
window  to  show  that  there  were 
drugs.  The  bottles  had  always 
fascinated  him.  Was  the  red  and 
the  green  stuff  real  medicine,  or 
colored  water,  or  was  it  some- 
thing sweet?  Tonight  he  looked 
and  looked  at  them.  ''Poison?"  he 
thought,  and  coughed:  ''Poison." 

People  had  been  talking  excitedly, 
in  loud  voices,  but  as  he  entered 
the  air-tight  little  room  (it  was 
raining  outside,  and  Mulhouser 
always  closed  both  doors  and  win- 
dows when  it  rained),  silence  fell. 
He  was  greedy  for  more  talk  about 
the  poisoning.  "That  vas  a  dirt- 
mean  trick,  that  vas,"  he  called 
out,  dropping  into  the  chair  behind 
the  stove,  just  to  start  things  again. 

"The  man  vat  done  it,  he  ought 
to  be  fined." 

Then  Robricht  the  blacksmith 
turned  to  him,  with  heavy  em- 
phasis: "You  need  not  try  to 
make  like  you  don't  know.  We 
got  on  to  you,  now.  You  iss  der 
Giftmorder." 

Ludwig  struggled  to  his  feet, 
his  huge  form  wavering  helplessly: 
"Me?  I  swear  not!  I  swear 
not!" 

"Ain't  your  wife  look  mad  and 
hit  at  Bouncer?  Und  she  giv'  him 
something  to  eat,  in  a  plate,  on 
Saturday  morning.     The  Aufmann 
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kid  seen  her."  The  Aufmann 
"kid"  had  remembered  this,  when 
everybody  was  talking  about  how 
mad  Mrs.  Schroeder  got  at  Bouncer. 

"Und  ain't  you  the  boss  of  your 
own  wife?  Ain't  you  know  what 
she  done?"  came  from  all  the 
corners. 

''Fa,  Donnerhlitzen!"  Ludwig 
boomed  out  suddenly,  enraged  at 
the  implied  calumny  on  his  marital 
powers  and  prerogatives.  ''She  iss 
my  wife.  I  boss  her  over  forty 
years!" 

Heine  Ratike,  the  barber,  piped 
up,  maliciously:  "He-he!  she  iss 
likely  got  to  be  a  militant  suf- 
fragette now,  Ludwig.  Like  in  the 
papers."  They  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  old  Schroeder's  Anna 
being  a  militant  suffragette. 

Robricht  spoke  again:  "You 
vill  haf  to  pay  up,  Schroeder.  We 
don't  want  no  more  poisonin's  here. 
Aufmann  wants  five  dollars." 

With  a  growl,  Ludwig  left  the 
store,  and  strode  down  the  dark 
pike,  toward  home.  "Ya,  I  boss 
my  wife,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
over  and  over  again.  Yet  he  felt 
€old,  and  he  shook,  as  strange 
words  muttered  in  his  heart:  "Mili- 
tant Suffragette"  and  "Giftmor- 
derin.'^ 

"Vat  iss  you  gif  the  Aufmann 
dog,  Saturday?"  Mrs.  Schroeder 
sat  in  the  quiet  kitchen,  waiting 
supper,  placidly  mournful.  She 
flushed  all  over  her  faded   cheeks 


when  he  hurled  the  question  at 
her. 

"Ludwig — Ludwig — "  her  voice 
was  deprecating. 

"Say — "  he  trembled  with  a 
nameless  dread,  "haf  you  kill  the 
dog?  Iss  you  a  suffragette?  Do 
you  do  things  I  know  not  behind 
my  back?" 

"It  vas  the  Saturday  cake.  I 
burned  it,"  her  old  voice  shook, 
"'cause  I  was  makin'  my  new 
calico.  I  ain't  never  burned  no 
bakin'  before,  Ludwig."  Tragic 
pride  and  pleading  were  in  her  tone. 
She  went  on:  "I  knew  you'd  be 
mad  at  the  waste,  an'  Bouncer 
come  to  the  door,  so  I  fed  it  to 
him,  so  't  you  couldn't  know." 
She  was  too  simply  economical 
for  the  thought  of  throwing  it 
away  ever  to  have  entered  her 
head.  Now  her  housewifely  pride 
pleaded  desperately  for  itself,  as 
Ludwig  started  for  the  door,  intent 
upon  righting  himself  in  the  vil- 
lage: 

"Ach,  don't  tell.  Everybody 
vill  know  I  burned  my  bakin'. 
They  vill  think  I  bum  it  always." 
She  seized  his  hand,  despairingly, 
as  he  started  to  open  the  door: 
"They  vill  say  you  picked  out  a 
fine  wife,  Ludwig,  that  iss  not 
know  to  make  cake." 

He  turned,  heavily:  ''They  vill 
say  I  know  not  to  boss  my  wife. 
They  vill  say  she  wastes  my  good 
food  for  me."      He  spoke  bitterly. 
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"But  I  must  go.  I  vill  tell  them 
we  iss  not  Giftmorder." 

"Ludwig,"  she  made  a  last  des- 
perate effort,  "Ludwig,  it  iss  maybe 
me  that  poisoned  Bouncer.  It  iss 
maybe  my  cake.  It  iss  maybe 
das  Gift  in  it,"  mysteriously. 

"Das  Gift!"  he  looked  down  at 
her,  amazed  and  shuddering,  "Das 
Gift  in  your  bakin',  Anna!" 

"Bouncer  has  died,  Ya?"  Mrs. 
Schroeder  continued  almost  plac- 
idly, having  made  the  desired 
impression.  "You  vill  not  tell 
that  my  bakin'  burned?  You  vill 
say  he  iss  poisoned?" 

"Ya,  he  iss  poisoned.  I  must 
pay  the  five  dollars."  He  looked 
at  her  again,  wildly.  "Anna,  you 
would  not  haf  poisoned  him  with- 
out me  tellin'  you  to?" 

"Oh,  nein,"  she  almost  sang 
with  relief.  "It  vas  an  accident. 
But  he  iss  dead." 

Schroeder  strode  over  to  the 
Aufmann  house  with  nameless  dread 
in  his  heart,  but  stern  determination 
to  keep  up  his  prestige  to  the  end. 

"'Twas  us  as  poisoned  your  dog," 
he  told  Aufmann,  'Vre  willin'  to 
pay  up."  Aufmann  was  awed  at 
the  magnificence  of  the  reparation. 
He  received  the  money  silently. 
The  "kids"  followed  Ludwig  to 
the    door,     in    fascinated    horror. 


"Der  Giftmorder."     The  name  had 
already  gotten  around. 

But  all  the  time  he  was  mutter- 
ing, under  his  breath,  "Die  Gift- 
morderin!"  For  Bouncer  had  died. 
All  the  way  home  he  thought.  It 
maybe  did  kill  Bouncer.  "Her 
cookin'  maybe  kills,  sometimes. 
She  don't  know  when  it  vill." 
He  could  not  eat  any  supper, 
though  Anna  had  saved  it  for 
him,  and  bustled  around,  willingly, 
as  she  always  did.  But  he  could  not 
stay  in  the  house.  He  went  to 
the  saloon  in  the  village,  and 
drank  some  beer.  She  had  not 
cooked  that.  In  the  village  he 
was  a  demoniacal  hero.  When  he 
drank  much  beer,  he  felt  like  that. 

He  got  so,  he  could  not  eat  any- 
thing she  cooked.  "Die  Gift- 
morderin,"  he  was  thinking,  al- 
ways. He  never  wanted  to  go 
home.  It  was  terrible  to  be 
all  alone  with  Anna.  She  was  so 
little  and  grey,  and  she  hurried 
about  so  quietly.  He  stayed  in 
the  saloon,  in  the  village,  where 
they  whispered,  and  pointed  out 
"der  Giftmorder."  Bye  and  bye, 
he  "went  to  the  bad."  And  Anna 
could  never  get  another  new  dress; 
she  had  to  hoe  potatoes,  and  keep 
up  the  farm. 

Winifred  Good  all,  '14. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


There  are  people  who  believe 
that  because  there  has  never  been 
an  earthquake  in  New  York  City, 
there  will  never  be  one,  and  they 
continue  to  live  in  sky-scrapers. 
There  were  people  (not  many  years 
ago)  who  believed  that  the  auto- 
mobile would  never  be  of  practical 
use  because  the  cars  they  chanced 
to  see  were  those  that  had  met 
with  misfortune  and  were  incapaci- 
tated. There  are  people  now  v/ho 
believe  that  aeroplanes  will  never 
prove  to  be  anything  but  dangerous 
toys.  There  are  people  now  who 
believe  that  the  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
that  is  passing  over  this  country 
(and  the  whole  world)  is  merely  a' 
transitory  affair  because  they  have 
observed  that  similar  waves  of 
enthusiasm  on  this  subject  have 
rolled  up  in  other  years  and  have 
merely  broken  and  passed  away. 
They  do  not  believe  that  these 
waves  will  ever  form  one  great 
tidal  wave  and  sweep  everything 
before  it.  Those  who  take  the 
"sky-scraper"  attitude,  reahze  that 
an  earthquake  or  a  tidal  wave  is 
a  danger  but  they  do  not  consider 
it  as  imminent  or  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. They  refuse  to  observe  the 
significant  facts  that  one  state  in 
the  Union  has  had  Equal  Suffrage 
for  women  and  for  over  twenty-five 
years;   that  ten  states  today  have 


Equal  Suffrage;  that  the  states 
adopting  it  are  gradually  opening 
the  way  into  the  East,  into  the 
heart  of  conservatism.  Those  who 
were  not  too  gloomy  in  their 
prophecies  about  the  automobile 
and  those  who  feel  quite  cheerful 
about  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
the  aeroplane,  are  convinced  that 
the  advance  of  Woman  Suffrage  into 
every  state  of  the  Union  is  inev- 
itable and  more  or  less  immediate. 
The  questions  as  to  whether 
women  are  or  are  not  qualified  by 
sex  to  vote,  whether  they  want 
to  vote,  whether  if  they  did  vote 
they  would  better  politics,  are  dis- 
cussed on  every  side,  at  home,  at 
suffrage  meetings,  in  the  news- 
papers. It  seems  useless  to  dis- 
cuss them  because  the  fact  is, 
that  before  these  questions  can  be 
settled  (if  they  ever  can  be  ex- 
cept in  one  way,  by  giving  women 
the  vote)  the  suffrage  will  be  upon 
us  and  then  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  we  shall  need  to  make  the 
most  of  our  opportunities  and  to 
disprove  all  those  derogatory  proph- 
ecies which  have  been  made  against 
us.  We  must  as  suffragists  prove 
our  own  contentions  and  the  im- 
portant thing  now  for  women  to  do 
is  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  use- 
ful citizens  and  intelhgent  voters. 
The  Bryn  Mawr  Chapter  of  the 
College  Equal  Suffrage  League  may 
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well  turn  its  energies  in  this  direc-  as    their    College    activity   in   the 

tion.  cause    is    limited,    some   prepara- 

Two  lectures  will  be  given  under  tion  for  work  in  the  suffrage  field 

its  auspices  by  speakers  of  national  after  leaving  college.     The  various 

reputation,   one  in  each   semester,  forms  of  city  government  will  be 

In  addition  there  will  be  informal  discussed    with    relation    to    what 

monthly  meetings  held  in  the  hall  women  have  done,  are  doing  and 

sitting  rooms,  to  which  the  mem-  can    do    as    good    citizens.       The 

bers    of    the    League    are    invited.  League  hopes  therefore  as  a  proof 

There    will    be    speeches    at    these  of  its  optimistic  feelings  and  as  a 

meetings    and    informal    discussion  reward  for  its  good  intentions,  that 

will    follow.       The    object    of    the  the  membership  for  the  year  1913- 

monthly  meetings  is  an  attempt  to  14  will  be  the  largest  in  its  history, 

give  the  members  of  the  League,  Ethel  C.  Dunham,  '14. 
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Apple  blossoms  in  her  hair, 

Girdle  of  the  melon  vine, 
Elfin  silver  slippers  rare, 

Dancing  in  the  moonshine, 
Apple  blossoms  in  her  hair. 

Fleeing  through  the  meadow  grass 
Like  a  breeze  gone  wild  wth  glee, 

Trembling  as  the  night  winds  pass 
Like  a  silver  birch  tree 

Knee  deep  in  the  meadow  grass. 

Darting  with  the  fireflies 

Through  the  thistles  and  the  burrs. 
Snatching  them  with  little  cries. 

Till  her  flutt'ring  fingers 
Wink  with  golden  fireflies. 

Playing  through  the  forest  shade 
With  the  moonbeams  lurking  there, 

Catching  them  in  every  glade 
To  adorn  her  long  hair, 

And  illume  the  dismal  shade. 
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Dancing  through  the  fairy  night 
On  her  silver  elfin  shoon 

Till  the  red  sun's  burning  light 
Dims  the  lustrous,  cold  moon, 

And  dispels  the  wondrous  night. 


Sara  Rozet  Smith, 


THE  FOREST  FOOL 

Scene — A  forest. 

Nemo A  fool 

Magnus A  man 

Ver A  youth 

Joy A  maid 

Nemo  {dngs) :  Oh  the  world  is  a  very  strange  place  indeed, 

There's  none  could  ever  doubt  it, 

We  sow  a  hly  and  gather  a  weed 

And  our  hair  grows  gray  about  it. 

We  rail  at  the  world  and.  the  life  we  lead,  , 

And  yet — ^we  can't  do  T^dthout  it! 

(Enter  Magnus.) 
Magnus  :  Art  there,  my  Nemo !     I  have  searched  the  wood. 

The  bare  hot  rocks  that  fringe  the  river's  edge, 

And  all  thy  favored  haunts.     I  only  found 

Thy  friend,  the  spotted  snake,  that  loves  to  twine 

About  thme  arm,  or  sun  himself  near  by 

Disconsolate  because  he  was  neglected. 
Nemo:       I  am  disturbed!    I,  No  one,  lay  at  ease 

Upon  a  couch  of  nothing  while  I  sang 

A  song  of  nought — and  yet  I  am  disturbed 

In  midst  of  this  most  harmless  occupation ! 
IVIagnus:  Rail  not,  my  friend;   I  come  to  seek  thy  help. 
Nemo  :       Thou  hast  a  brain  by  my  clear  calculation 

As  large  as  Midas  of  the  asses'  ears. 

Or  Egj^t's  smiling  Sphinx— albeit  softer! 

Whereas  by  name  and  calhng  I  am — No  one; 

So  why  come  you  to  me? 
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Nemo: 


Magnus  :  Because  in  all  my  books  and  learned  friends 

I  find  but  scorn  for  human  weaknesses, 

While  thou,  poor  fool,  art  laden  with  them  all 

And  so  can  sympathize! 
Nemo  :       Not  I,  forsooth !     My  wisdom  is  more  apt 

Than  all  the  ponderous  lore  of  alchemists. 

I,  Nemo,  am  the  King  of  Sohtude; 

Save  when  some  mortal,  drowned  in  human  cares. 

Haps  by  to  mar  the  woodland  scenery. 
Magnus:  Cease  riddhng,  thou!  and  tell  me  of  a  charm 

To  win  a  maiden's  love. 

'Tis  simple,  that;  a  thousand  charms  I  know — 

As  every  other  fool  doth  know,  save  thou! 

But  thou,  poor  fool,  art  damned  in  having  learned 

Thy  foolishness  from  books;  which  teach  thee  not 

Devices  warranted  to  catch  a  maid : 

A  tender  sigh,  a  pressure  of  the  hand, 

A  soulful  look,  a  humbly  bended  knee 

As  though  you  dared  not  meet  her  sparkling  glance; 

A  halting  speech,  now  growing  harsh  with  pain. 

Now  low,  intense — with  love's  abandonment! 

As  thine  is  now?     Hast  thou,  then,  ever  loved? 

Perhaps — when  I  was  Someone  I  have — loved; 

Who  knows?     And  if  'twas  so  what  matter  now? 

How  is  thy  Circe  named? 

Joy! 

And  genus  feminine?     Impossible! 

Witless!     What  canst  thou  have  learned  of  Joy? 

That  thou  dost  love  her — I  need  learn  no  more ! 
Magnus  :  Yet  shalt  thou  do  so ;  see,  the  glade  grows  bright. 

Sweet  Joy  comes  hither. 
Nemo  (dreamily):  Aye,  Joy — and  Youth;  but  what  hast  thou  to  do 

With  them,  grave  sir? 
Magnus  :  He  is  my  rival — yet  I'll  not  so  name  him, 

He's  but  a  child — a  boy — a  stripling! 
Nemo  (dryly) :  Yet  he  may  know  the  charm  which  thou  didst  leave 

Thy  weighty  books  to  master  from  a  fool! 

(Enter  Joy  and  Ver,  hand  in  hand.) 


Magnus  : 
Nemo: 


Magnus 
Nemo: 
Magnus 
Nemo: 
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Nemo  :       Crowned  with  myrtle,  holding  boughs  of  May — 

Well  art  thou  named!     Good  day  to  thee,  fair  Joy! 
Joy:  Good  day  to  thee,  fair  fool     {advances  timidly    to    Magnus), 

and  unto  thee; 
You  came  not,  Magnus,  as  you  promised  us. 
To  seek  the  sweet  wild  blossoms  of  the  spring; 
Thou  hast  forgot  it  is  the  feast  of  Pan, 
When  all  go  in  the  woods  to  drink  his  health 
In  his  own  wine — the  dewdrops  on  the  leaves 
And  in  the  lily  cups. 
Magnus:  I  wished  to  wait  thee  here,  to  say  farewell. 
Far  to  the  south  there  is  a  mighty  land 
Low-lying,  shrouded  in  the  river-mist; 
Frowned  on  by  mighty  monuments  upreared 
By  ancient  kings  or  gods.     Here  would  I  dwell 
Where  sages  of  all  lands  have  gathered  them 
To  read  the  stars,  and  fathom  things  unseen. 
Yet  ere  I  go  I  ask:  Wilt  thou  come  too 
To  be  my  wife,  my  help,  my  councillor? 
Nemo  :       Remarkable !  his  yellowed  parchment  rolls 

Could  speak  no  plainer! 
Joy:  Magnus!     I  am  all  amazed  at  this, 

And  know  not  what  to  answer! 
Magnus:  Yet  I  await  thee  here. 
Ver:  One  time  will  do  for  both!     I  too  would  have 

An  answer  to  my  love. 
Joy:  To  choose  between  you — now — when  my  own  mind 

Is  all  confused !    Ah,  help  me  to  decide ! 
You  both  have  been  my  friends  thro'  all  my  youth; 
Magnus!  thou  art  wise,  and  will  be  just, — 
Advise  me  now. 
Magnus  :  I  dare  not  trust  myself. 

Joy  {to  Ver):   Then  you,  dear  friend,  companion  of  my  sports 
And  all  my  woodland  wanderings,  do  thou  help! 
What!  thou  whose  merry  voice  is  never  still 
Art  silent  now,  when  most  I  need  thy  words? 
I  love  you  both,  how  can  I  then  decide? 
Ah,  speak,  my  friends!  and  do  not  look  so  grave 
Upon  me,  with  such  pitiless  reproof! 
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Nemo: 


Joy: 


Nemo,  thou  dost  wear  a  kindly  smile; 

I  will  abide  thy  judgment;  choose  for  me! 

Who  can  resist  the  bidding  of  a  maid? 

The  trial  shall  be  as  follows:  whosoe'r 

Shall  best  present  his  suit,  in  such  high  terms 

That  all  thy  heart  shall  ache,  thy  being  faint 

Before  the  burning  passion  of  his  love! 

Oh  mighty  Fool !     It  shall  be  as  thou  say'st. 

See!   I  will  seat  me  on  this  mossy  stone, 

And  you  and  I  will  judge  their  pleas  together, 

Magnus  :  Is  it  a  game  to  cheapen  thus  our  love? 
I  have  no  skill  in  words. 

Ver  (scornfully);  Nor  I.     Let  this  same  fool,  so  rich  in  plans, 
Who  knows  so  much  of  love,  become  our  master. 
And  teach  us  words  to  please  a  maid  so  well ! 
Well  thought  of,  Ver,     Come,  Nemo;  get  thee  to't. 
Nay,  Nay!  the  tree-tops  call  me;  I'll  away. 
Come  back,  my  Nemo,     Would  you  leave  me  now 
Without  the  help  which  you  have  offered  me? 
Come,  Friend,  and  show  them  how, 
I  must  obey.     And  now,  as  I  stand  here 
Half-hidden  by  the  sun-flecked  leaves  and  flowers, 
Forget  there  ever  hved  a  woodland  fool 
Named  Nemo, — let  him  go,  he  matters  not. 
For  in  his  stead,  I,  Someone,  will  appear 
As  lovely  as  Apollo  at  the  noon. 
See,  Joy,  I  come  to  tell  thee  of  my  love 
Over  the  jewelled  waters  of  the  west, 
From  whose  fair  bosom  rise  the  crystal  isles 
Where  nymphs  and  shepherds  wait  to  hail  thee  queen. 
Oh  queen — oh  goddess — oh  most  lovely  nymph! 
Why  do  you  smile?     Have  I  not  loved  you  long? 
Have  I  not  waited,  hidden,  as  you  passed, 
Then  bent  to  kiss  the  imprint  of  your  foot 
Before  the  slender  grasses  raised  them  up 
Uninjured  at  your  step?     Have  I  not  caught 
And  held  in  close  embrace  the  jagged  thorn 
That  touched  your  floating  tresses?     Give  me  leave 
To  kiss — not  that  fair  hand, — I'd  not  presume, 


Magnus 

Nemo: 

Joy: 


Nemo: 
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But  this  rough  branch,  whereon  it  leaned  but  now. 

I  love  thee!     Have  I  dared  to  say  the  word? 

Have  I  made  bold  to  come  to  Psyche's  shrine 

And,  raising  up  my  eyes,  made  known  my  love? 

Forgive  me — yet  forget  not  it  was  said; 

I'd  have  thee  know  it  though  it  angered  thee! 

Nay,  listen!    Ere  you  thrust  me  from  your  sight 

It  must  be  said :  I  long  to  lift  thee  up, 

To  place  thee  on  the  back  of  some  fleet  deer; 

Then,  mounting  up  behind  to  hold  thee  fast, 

To  kiss  thy  sun-touched  hair,  and  cry  "away!" 

To  speed  through  dew-drenched  forest  glades  and  pass 

O'er  sand  and  sea  as  did  Europa's  bull; 

And  on  the  fairest  of  those  sea-girt  isles 

'Mid  sound  of  shepherds'  piping  crown  thee  queen! 

Be  not  dismayed,  it  is  my  love  that  speaks 

So  madly,  not  myself. 
Joy:  You  love  me  then? 

Nemo:       What  can  I  say?     I  love  thee  more  than  life? 

'Tis  not  enough, — life  is  not  always  sweet. 

But  sometimes  palls.     Or  more  than  calm-faced  Death? 

But  Death's  not  always  welcome.     More  than  Spring? 

There  is  no  Spring  save  when  the  flowers  bloom 

Where  thy  light  step  has  pressed.     There's  nought  to  say 

But  that  I  love  thee. 

It  is  enough;  and  I'll  accept  thy  love. 

Art  serious?     The  game  has  gone  too  far! 

Come,  Joy!  look  up  at  me. 
Joy  (softly):  What,  Nemo!    Canst  thou  plead  thy  cause  so  well, 

And,  conquering,  have  nothing  more  to  say? 
Nemo:       What  need  to  speak?     I  comprehend  the  jest; 

'Tis  good  to  laugh  at  fools. 
Joy:  So  sullen!    Must  I  woo  you  in  my  turn? 

See  there;  with  both  my  arms  about  thy  neck 

I  say  '*I  love  thee!" 
Ver:  The  maid  is  mad!     Come,  take  her  from  his  arms. 

Magnus:  Hush,  Ver;  this  madness  I  have  seen  before; 

They  call  it  ''Woman's  Love"  which  has  no  cure. 


Joy: 

Magnus 
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Nemo:       I  am  no  king  save  of  the  forest  paths; 

The  chffs  along  the  river  call  me  lord; 

My  home  is  there,  my  subjects  are  the  snakes 

Who  lie  sun-drowsing  on  each  ferny  ledge. 

Is  this  a  realm  to  offer  to  a  queen? 
Joy  :  I'll  have  none  other  if  thou  be  the  king. 

I  love  thee.     Hark! 
Nemo  :       The  nightingale !     It  is  our  marriage  song. 

The  glade  grows  dim  with  twilight;  come  and  see 

The  moon  rise  o'er  the  river.     {Exit  Joy  and  Nemo.) 

Song  of  revellers  returning  from  the  Feast  of  Pan. 

When  the  water  rose  over  the  mountains, 
Or  even  the  world  began; 
On  the  top  of  misty  Parnassus, 
In  the  midst  of  the  murmuring  fountains, 
On  the  top  of  hoary  Parnassus, 
Danced  Pan. 


Oh  God  of  the  trees  and  the  mountains, 
Thou  God  of  the  forest  man. 
Dwell  not  in  far  Parnassus, — 
Come  down  to  thine  own  sweet  fountains, 
More  sweet  than  the  chill  Parnassus, 
Dread  Pan. 

Elizabeth  G.  Balderston,  '14. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 


A  Promising  Student  of  Science 

In  the  course  of  a  moonlight  walk 
over  the  campus  I  came  suddenly 
upon  a  girl  sitting  cross-legged  ob- 
serving the  moon.  I  recognized 
her  as  a  fellow  student  of  psy- 
chology. As  I  came  nearer  I  saw 
that  she  held  in  one  hand  a  dime,  in 
the  other  a  dinner-plate. 

"I  couldn't  get  a  cart-wheel," 
were  the  words  with  which  she 
greeted  me;  and  I  knew  at  once 
that  she  referred  to  still  a  third 
measure  for  the  apparent  size  of 
the  moon. 

''But,  after  all,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter," she  added,  "I  have  just  about 
decided  on  the  dimier  plate." 

"Why  bother  with  dinner- 
plates?"  I  suggested.  ''Is  not  the 
moon  much  the  size  of  these  globes 
that  hght  the  campus?" 

"Which  one?"  she  demanded. 

My  unscientific  eye  compared 
and  discarded  until  globes  and 
moon  swam  in  confusion  before 
me.  I  could  not  tell.  But  sud- 
denly I  was  inspired. 


"The  moon  is  not  full  tonight," 
I  exclaimed. 

She  squinted  at  it  with  one  eye 
and  murmured,  "You  are  right." 

Then  I  left  her  chipping  a  piece 
from  the  side  of  the  dinner-plate 
with  the  edge  of  the  dime. 

Mary  Albertson,  '15. 


The  Cubists  Again 

We  have  cubist  compositions  in 
paint,  we  have  cubist  compositions 
in  written  words,  according  to  the 
Atlantic  we  have  cubist  composi- 
tions in  manners.  When,  I  used 
to  wonder,  shall  we  have  cubist 
compositions  in  musical  sounds? 
Yesterday  I  found  an  answer  to 
my  question,  I  found  a  real  cubical 
auditory  composition  complete. 
When  properly  reproduced  and 
labeled,  it  will  be  entitled  the 
Song  of  a  Dressed  Girl  Dining. 
At  present  it  is  only  known  as 
the  noise  of  Pembroke  eating.  Is 
it  not  curious  that  no  one  ever 
catalogued  it  before? 

Mary  L.  Coolidge,  '14. 
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EDITORIALS 

Elsewhere  in  this  same  number  of  the  Tip  we  print  a  letter,  a  letter 
self-labeled  a  boomerang.  Now  we  would,  if  we  were  allowed,  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  author  of  this  letter  for  her  prompt  attempt  to  contest, 
rebuke  and  reform  our  expressed  editorial  point-of-view;  unfortunately, 
since  our  critic  denies  that  we  have  a  point-of-view,  we  cannot  be  properly 
grateful  for  a  rebuke  to  it  without  involving  ourselves  in  a  paradox. 
Therefore,  with  a  thwarted  attempt  at  courtesy  we  pass  on  to  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  advice  in  the  letter,  which  is  reducible  to  "Be 
concrete,"  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  to  be  good.  In  fact  this  particular 
piece  of  advice  always  has  been  good,  and  doubtless  always  will  be  good. 
Indeed,  we  are  ready  stoutly  to  maintain  that  it  would  be  no  easier  to  tilt 
against  concreteness  than  to  tilt  against  discrimination  and  self-control. 
And  we  come  to  the  real  and  specific  question :  How  viciously  vague  and 
abstract  were  we? 

We  seem  to  differ  from  our  critic,  to  begin  with,  in  thinking  that  we 
had  one  definite,  concrete,  and  biassed  position  which  we  maintained  in 
editorials  two  and  three  of  our  first  issue.  The  general  theme  which  we 
thought  we  had  was,  the  college  is  kicking  about  too  many  petty  things,  let 
us  stop.    We  admit  that  it  would  have  been  more  striking  and  picturesque 
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to  have  maintained  the  proposition,  the  college  is  kicking  too  much,  let  us 
stop  objecting  to  anything  absolutely  and  forever.  We  should  then  have 
put  ourselves  in  the  truly  remarkable  and  undeniably  biassed  position  of 
utterly  repudiating  those  prosaic  things  discrimination  and  self-control 
and  challenging  single-handed  a  position  held  with  success  from  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  Emerson.  Perhaps  we  chose  the  lower  path;  we  confess  to  an 
attempt  to  combine  common  sense  with  our  biassedness.  But  we  truly 
considered,  and  do  still  consider,  our  proposition  really  biassed;  in  fact, 
it  was  originally  brought  to  our  notice  through  the  heated  denials  of  its 
truth  by  alumnae  as  well  as  fellow  students,  and  the  discussion  aroused  by 
it  in  the  Tip  board  meeting,  itself,  furnished  at  least  one  editor  with  bitter 
material  for  two  daily  themes. 

Leaving  the  general  question  we  must  again  differ  with  our  critic 
as  to  the  desirability  of  a  more  detailed  concreteness  than  we  used,  on 
certain  specific  points.  Our  criticism  of  facts  under  our  general  heading 
aimed  at  being  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive;  we  are,  of  course,  no 
judges  of  the  results  of  our  methods,  but  as  it  is  our  aims  which  appear 
objectionable,  we  feel  justified  in  an  attempt  to  explain  them.  The  college 
has  most  assuredly  been  wracked  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  by 
burning  discussions  concerning:  the  desirability  of  two  oral  petitions; 
the  usefulness  of  a  complaint  concerning  the  badness  of  breakfast  eggs; 
the  superiority  of  a  lizard  over  a  humming  bird,  or  a  hydra  over  a  blue 
tird,  as  a  class  animal;  the  moral  character  and  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  Dean  Reilly,  Dean  Park,  Miss  Applebee,  Miss  Patterson,  or  any  reader 
of  the  English  department;  the  inherent  badness  or  goodness  of  many 
an  institution — for  example  that  of  Young  Wardens;  and  the  integrity 
of  any  ideal  from  that  of  the  intellectual  woman  to  that  of  the  all  round 
female  athlete.  And  it  is  the  exceptionally  strong-minded  undergraduate 
who  can  maintain  that  her  opinion  on  the  majority  of  these  subjects  has 
not  wavered  again  and  again  with  that  of  the  body  of  her  fellow  students. 
The  chances  are  that  every  one  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Tip  board 
has  an  opinion  differing  from  that  of  any  one  other  of  the  seven  members 
on  most  of  these  subjects.  If  our  readers  want  a  tabulated  list  of 
the  same,  why,  we  should  undoubtedly  be  able  to  issue  it;  but  until  such 
a  list  is  seriously  demanded,  we  consider  ourselves  free  to  mention  concrete 
happenings  in  the  interests  of  a  general  subject  without  pledging  ourselves 
to  give  notes  of  our  position  on  each  such  happening. 

And,  in  the  end,  we  don't  believe  even  this  our  first  critic  could  want 
to  know  everything  we  think 
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We  think  sometimes  that  we  have  a  new  and  brilliant  idea — and 
then,  suddenly,  we  find  that  it  is  not  new  though  it  may  still  perhaps  be 
brilliant. 

We  had  such  an  idea  in  regard  to  our  professors.  There  are  a  great 
many  professors  at  Bryn  Mawr,  we  argued,  noted  for  their  learning,  their 
scholarship  and  their  eloquence;  indeed,  we  have  an  embarrassment  of 
riches,  because  for  each  one  of  us  there  exist  many  professors  whom  we 
have  never  been  able,  in  the  theological  phrase,  to  sit  under.  We  cannot 
elect  everything  and  so,  more  or  less  unwillingly,  we  remain  altogether 
ignorant  not  only  of  certain  academic  subjects  but  also  of  the  points- 
of-view  which  the  professors  of  these  subjects  have  towards  other  academic 
matters  or  towards  the  world  at  large.  And  while  we  wondered  if  this 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  would  always,  and  of  necessity,  remain,  we 
suddenly  thought,  why  could  not  a  few  moments  of  chapel  be  spared  to 
allow  us,  the  uninitiated,  to  hear  something,  if  only  a  few  untechnical  words, 
about  current  events  or  current  literature  or  current  scientific  theory 
from  our  own  best  experts. 

Before  we  found  leisure  to  elaborate  this  idea,  we  went  on  a  visit  to 
Swarthmore,  and  lo  and  behold  there  was  our  plan  in  daily  use,  and  it 
worked!  The  Swarthmore  system  transferred  to  Bryn  Mawr  soil  would 
operate  somewhat  like  this :  the  chapel  service  to  be  opened,  as  at  present, 
by  Dr.  Barton  and  the  President  or  the  Dean;  the  five  or  ten  minute 
speech  which  comes  at  the  close  to  be  given  once  a  week  by  Dr.  Barton, 
twice  a  week  by  the  President  or  the  Dean,  and  twice  a  week  by  some  other 
member  of  the  faculty.  This  would  not  seem  to  us  to  imply  a  very  great 
imposition  on  any  particular  member  of  the  faculty,  and  the  profit,  not 
to  speak  of  the  pleasure  of  the  students,  should  be  great.  If  the  system 
works  at  Swarthmore,  why  not  at  Bryn  Mawr? 

We  have  admitted  that  our  idea  is  not  new,  we  will  not  even  maintain 
that  it  is  brilliant,  but  we  ask  you,  readers  of  the  Tip,  is  it  not  possible? 


"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread"  we  are  told.  If  therefore, 
as  we  suppose  from  this  saying,  fools  are  ignorant  and  angels  wise,  we 
are  in  the  perilous  shoes  of  the  poor  fools,  for  we  are  daring  to  rush  into 
an  argument  on  a  subject  about  which  we  are  ignorant,  both  in  regard  to 
research  and  experience.  And  the  question  we  would  raise  is  an  academic 
one.  Is  the  course  which  makes  for  a  group  "Italian  and  Spanish  with 
any  other  language,"   a  major  course  worthy  of  our  academic  stand- 
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ard?  Surely  one  year  is  little  enough  in  which  to  master  the  mere 
technique  of  a  language,  and  would  hardly  afford  opportunity  for  any 
critical  study  of  the  literature  of  the  language.  Moreover,  we  are  told 
by  everyone  we  have  asked  who  has  taken  one  year  of  Spanish  and  one 
year  of  ItaHan,  that  the  general  experience  is  to  find  oneself  eventually 
without  even  a  workable  reading  knowledge  of  the  two  languages.  Every- 
one will  admit  that  in  the  study  of  any  language  in  college,  the  most 
valuable  experience  comes  with  major  and  post-major  work.  The  group 
Italian  and  Spanish  with  any  other  language  generally  gives  but  one 
major  course  and  three  minor  courses.  Do  we  want  such  a  course  to 
stand  for  the  chief  work  of  any  one  graduating  from  Bryn  Mawr?  Can  we 
call  up  such  a  course  in  defense  of  our  famous  group  system  which  sup- 
posedly gives  so  thorough  a  study  of  at  least  two  subjects?  Of  course 
there  are  many  arguments  against  us,  particularly  on  the  groimd  of  the 
value  of  concentrated  work  in  language  study, — but  at  present  we  are 
unconvinced  of  the  scholarliness  of  the  Italian-Spanish  plus  another 
language  group.  We  call  for  the  convictions  of  the  wise  who  have  real 
experience  to  back  them. 


The  new  exercise  rules  have -been  the  subject  of  much  farcical  com- 
ment. To  us,  however,  they  seem  to  raise  a  serious  problem.  Is  the  new 
arrangement  that  forces  us  to  sign  for  exercises  day  by  day,  a  plan  very 
complimentary  to  the  intelligence  of  college  students?  We  all  admit 
that  we  should  exercise,  but  there  are  often  times  when  we  feel  a  concert 
or  a  lecture  or  even  a  frivolous  tea-party  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
health  of  our  minds  and  bodies  than  the  particular  dancing-class  or  gym 
drill  at  which  we  are  due.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  making  up  or 
changing  classes,  we  are  told.  Perhaps,  but  it  is  the  principle  against 
which  we  protest.  Should  we  be  forced  like  boarding-school  girls  to  take 
our  daily  outing?  Our  arrangement  is  but  our  degree  removed  from  the 
set  promenade  of  the  city  school-girl,  four  turns  around  the  block,  walking 
two  by  two.  Another  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  situation  shows  itself  when 
we  calculate  that,  since  cutting  lectures  is  left  to  our  ov/n  discretion,  a 
week  away  from  lectures  incurs  no  penalty,  whereas  a  week  away  from 
exercise  calls  for  three  classes  to  be  made  up,  at  the  price  of  $1.50  for  the 
week's  cut. 
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It  came  about  on  a  bright  Tues- 
day of  a  mid-summer  month  that 
Uncle  Sylvester  and  I  started  out 
on  our  first  cruise  together.  We 
like  to  sail  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  thereby  for  unin- 
terrupted conversation  and  peace- 
ful meditation;  the  integrity  of 
both  of  which  are  somewhat  broken 
by  the  complexities  of  life  amid  four 
small  boys.  This  he  has  not  told 
me,  but  because  I  realize  a  little 
of  those  complexities,  I  agreed 
readily  enough  when  he  suggested 
sailing  up  Robin's  Cove.  This  is 
not,  I  might  predicate,  so  much  a 
narrative  of  a  cruise  as  one  would 
suppose.  If  I  stress  the  manner  of 
our  going,  it  is  because  I  was  much 
impressed  at  the  time. 

As  we  are  people  of  simple  tastes, 
we  did  not  stop  for  elaborate  lunch- 
eon, but  having  wrapped  a  package 
of  biscuits  and  chocolate  together, 
we  scrambled  down  over  the  steep 
side  of  the  Maine  island,  where  we 
were  spending  the  summer,  to  the 
shore.  My  uncle,  who  walked 
ahead  of  me,  slipping  on  the  pine 
needles  and  regaining  again  a  rather 
precarious  balance,  made  a  quaint 
figure  in  his  green  knickerbockers, 
collarless  shirt  -and  hat  of  really 
serious  brim,  which  flapped  amiably 
up  and  down  over  his  smooth, 
ruddy   face.      The   green   knicker- 


bockers, he  had  confided  to  me 
once,  were  his  holiday  reaction 
against  clericals,  and  a  great  com- 
fort in  retrospect  and  anticipation, 
throughout  the  pulpit  year. 

Embarking  was  a  serious  business; 
perhaps  because  this  was  our  first 
sailing  voyage,  I  was  overcome  by  a 
feeling  of  solemnity  as  I  shipped 
the  rudder  and  arranged  the  steamer 
rugs. 

Certainly  I  hesitated  before  tak- 
ing my  seat  in  the  stern;  we  might 
come  back,  but  again  we  might  not. 
I  am  not  particularly  faint-hearted, 
but  even  Bran-the-Blessed,  of  peril- 
ous sea-journey  fame,  might  have 
paused,  questioning,  in  his  heart;  or 
so  hesitated  Josephus  before,  as 
tradition  tells  us,  he  made  his  voy- 
age to  a  shadowy  Great  Britain, 
peopled  with  shadowy,  mysterious 
Iberians. 

If,  as  the  chronicle  informs  us, 
his  vessel,  upon  that  occasion,  was 
a  shirt,  Josephus  may  well  have 
hesitated.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
thought  of  Josephus  more  than  once, 
and  not  without  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, during  the  course  of  the  day. 
Vague  doubts  notwithstanding,  we 
did  embark  and  turned  our  prow 
across  the  bay,  toward  Robin's 
Cove.  We  had  chosen  this  day 
because  the  wind  was  directly 
astern;  and  it  was  freshening  as  we 
swung  away  from  the  dock. 
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II 

"Vague  doubts,"  I  said,  but 
let  me  make  plain  that  the  doubts 
were  mine  alone;  for  as  soon  as  we 
were  in  open  water,  my  uncle  relin- 
quished the  oars,  shook  out  the  sail, 
and  established  his  two  hundred 
pounds  comfortably  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  I  faced  him,  sheet  and 
tiller  ropes  in  hand.  Now  our 
boat  was  a  light  St.  Lawrence  skiff, 
fitted  with  a  leg-a-mutton  sail, 
which  enabled  us  to  run  bravely 
enough  before  the  wind;  but  having 
no  center-board,  we  could  tack  only 
by  clever  manipulation  of  the  tiller, 
yet  even  then  our  progress  was  not 
so  much  forward  as  a  slow  persist- 
ent drift  sideways.  This,  I  found 
out  by  cautious  experiment.  If  I 
am  no  great  sailor.  Uncle  Sylvester 
is  less;  and  because  he  lives  for 
three-quarters  of  the  year  between 
Western  Mesas,  he  fancies  that  any- 
one who  lives  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  salt  Atlantic  must  be 
a  master  mariner;  moreover,  he 
is  a  man  of  a  trusting  heart.  For 
which  reasons  the  management  of 
our  craft  was  guilelessly  given  into 
my  hands,  while  he,  leaning  back 
against  the  thwart,  discoursed  to  me 
of  the  evolution  of  the  early  Church 
service,  as  the  breeze  lifted  and 
bent  the  brim  of  his  wide  straw  hat. 

Objects  on  the  island  slowly 
blurred,  as  we  drew  away,  until 
finally  the  sharp  outline  of  the 
giant   pines,   which   stand   on   the 


ridge,  could  alone  be  made  out. 
We  headed  across  the  bay,  a  fresh 
west  wind  behind  us;  and  the 
moving  sea  was  flecked  with  tiny 
snatches  of  foam. 

"The  Oriental  liturgies,"  said 
my  Uncle  Sylvester,  "are,  roughly 
speaking,  six  in  number,  one  of 
which  is  that  of  the  Syrian  sect  of 
Nestorius." 

"Uncle  Sylvester,"  said  I,  "if  the 
direction  of  the  wind  changes,  I 
don't  believe  I  can  keep  the  sheet 
from  coming  over." 

"Can't  you?  my  dear,"  he  an- 
swered absently,  his  mind  still  on 
the  Nestorian  liturgy,  "well,  then  I 
shouldn't." 

"But,  if  it  should  swing  very 
suddenly,  it  will  hit  you  hard,  sir," 
said  I. 

"I  shall  have  to  duck  very  sud- 
denly," he  replied  with  composure, 
polishing  his  eye-glasses.  Whereat 
I  gave  up  the  subject  and  fastened 
my   eyes   on   the   uncertain   sheet. 

"Speaking  of  the  changeof  wind," 
said  my  uncle,  "the  Rogations, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know,  began 
to  be  used  in  France  in  conjunction 
with  the  Litanies — these  were  inter- 
cessory for  the  most  part  in  the 
matter  of  weather. " 

Had  I  known  a  Rogation  at  that 
moment,  I  should  unquestionably 
have  used  it,  but  it  was  fortunately 
unnecessary  as  the  wind  blew  quite 
steadily,  so  that  in  time  I  became 
reassured.     After  all  there  is  some- 
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thing  quieting  about  the  compan- 
ionship of  a  Churchman  in  seasons 
of  stress  and  danger.  If  the  thought 
of  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  through  a  certain  un- 
famiharity,  has  terrors  for  oneself 
it  can  have  none  for  him  and  I  soon 
experienced  a  peaceful  content. 
The  wind  did  not  change,  I  said; 
and  the  sheet  stayed  in  place,  tug- 
ging under  my  hand  like  some 
sober  but  willing  farm  horse. 
Uncle  Sylvester,  meanwhile,  who 
is,  I  am  afraid,  a  good  deal  of 
an  intellectual  peripatetic,  had  been 
arrested  by  his  own  observation  on 
Rogations  and  was  digressing  on 
Intercessions. 

"In  the  days  of  Charlemagne," 
he  remarked,  "Orihel,  Tobihel, 
and  Rajihel  were  everywhere  in- 
voked as  angels,  until  Pope  Zachi- 
sias  discovered  that  the  names 
properly  belonged  to  demons,  and 
with  a  horror  only  equalled  by  his 
zeal  had  the  names  removed  from 
the  church  calendars." 

This  is  the  last  fact  of  ecclesias- 
tical information  which  I  remember 
with  any  degree  of  clearness,  for 
the  rest,  my  recollectipn  of  litanies, 
mosaics  and  memorials  is  confused. 
I  have  a  vision  of  bare  rocks  on  which 
rested  an  occasional  yellowish-gray 
seal,  indolent  in  the  sun;  of  sea- 
weed green  and  gold  and  brick- 
colored;  of  the  long  blue  line  of 
far-away  island,  or  of  some  nearer 
upland    ploughed    field,    it    might 


be,  with  scanty  New  England 
crops;  or  still  again,  pastures  where 
sudden  patches  of  flaming  red  tiger- 
lilies  broke  the  pure  color — or  the 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  group  of 
children,  thigh-deep  in  blue-berry 
bushes.  The  Trisagion  Hymn  will 
forever  be  associated  in  my  mind 
with  the  chant  of  a  solitary  fisher 
lad,  who  stopped  pulling  in  his 
lobster  pots  as  we  sailed  by,  but 
not  his  vague,  tuneless,  singing. 
Distances  unfolded  themselves  be- 
fore us  and  slipped  evenly  away 
behind;  the  hills  which  were  gather- 
ed together  ahead  moved  apart  as 
we  came  up  and  beyond  each  turn 
lay  a  fresh  stretch  of  water  tempting 
us  on.  So  we  sailed,  inland,  until 
just  before  the  change  of  the  tide 
we  reached  the  head  of  the  cove. 
On  the  right  the  steep  slope  of 
the  shore  had  given  place  to  a 
breadth  of  soft  meadow,  where 
showed  warlike  spears  of  brown 
rushes;  on  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rounded  hill,  lay  a  small  village, 
such  a  village  and  such  a  hill  as  we 
find  only  in  Maine.  I  looked  at 
them  and  wondered  at  their  loneli- 


ness. 


Ill 


Many  times  one  has  heard  the 
loneliness  of  youth  described,  or  the 
loneliness  of  old  age,  but  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  small  New  England  vil- 
lage makes  one  think  of  a  patient, 
disillusioned  middle  age,  I  thought, 
as   I  looked,  of  those   first   brave 
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fishers  who  sailed  §o  far  and  dared 
so  splendidly.  What  spirit  of 
adventure  and  world-faring  had 
lived  in  them  that  they  had  reached 
this  spot;  and  died  in  them  that 
they  had  not  left  it!  What  sort  of 
men  were  they ? 

My  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  my  uncle's  deep  voice : 

''I  think,  my  dear,  we  could  get 
some  bananas  at  that  red  store, — 
if  it  is  a  store." 

For  the  first  time  I  realized  that 
I  was  hungry  and  so  we  put  to 
shore.  As  we  passed  up  the  single, 
dusty  street,  a  mongrel  sheep-dog 
with  wide  open,  curious  eyes  came 
slowly  over  and  snuffed  at  our  heels. 
Other  sign  of  life  was  there  none 
until  we  reached  the  red  building, 
when  we  were  aware  of  a  man  in  a 
torn  linen  duster  who  stood  in  the 
doorway.  ''Good  day,"  said  he. 
He  was  a  tall,  sober-faced  man  with 
a  high-bridged  nose  and  the  far- 
sighted  eyes  of  the  fisher. 

We  gave  him  back  his  good  day 
and  made  inquiries  for  bananas,  the 
possession  of  which  he  acknowl- 
edged. While  he  went  into  un- 
known regions  for  a  knife.  Uncle 
Sylvester  a,nd  I  entered  the  store 
and  looked  about.  The  room  was 
dark  and  du§ty,  with  three  counters 
set  with  pickles  and  biscuits,  grimy 
chocolates  in  trays  at  one  end  and 
overalls  at  the  other.  It  was  a 
dreary  enough  spot. 

"We   don't   see   so   many   folks 


here,"  said  the  store-keeper,  who 
had  come  back  and  armed  with  a 
paper  bag  and  knife  began  to  cut 
the  bananas.  "I  don't  keep  the 
place  up  like  it  should  be," — he 
spoke  in  a  soft  apologetic  aside  to 
me — "at  least  since  my  wife's 
away." 

"Has  she  been  long  away?"  I 
inquired. 

He  eyed  me  gravely  as  he  tied  the 
paper  bag. 

"A  year  these  three  days  past," 
he  said.  Then,  as  he  saw  me 
puzzled,  "I  mean  it's  a  year  three 
days  since  she  went  down  into  the 
Valley." 

"Oh,"  I  said  stupidly,  "I  am 
sorry." 

"So  the  place  ain't  as  nice  now," 
he  went  on  in  his  drawling  voice. 
"She  knew  how  things  orter  be, 
and  Lord,  if  they  wasn't  right  they 
grieved  her.  She  were  a  great 
traveller,  what  with  one  thing  and 
another — once  she  went  to  Boston. 
Was  you  ever  in  Boston?"  he  asked. 

When  I  admitted  it,  he  seemed 
a  trifle  disappointed.  "Well,  she 
were  there  once — aye  and  Port- 
land. It  don't  seem  long  ago, 
though  it's  nigh  seven  years.  And 
now  she  lays  up  there" — he  mo- 
tioned with  his  head  toward  the 
hill — "her  that  were  always  for 
going  and  seeing,  going  and  seeing." 
He  paused,  then — "going  and  see- 
ing," he  repeated.  "Lord,  it  must 
be  hard   to   have   to   lay  there  so 
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still."  He  came  to  another  pause 
and  when  I  met  his  eyes — 

"I  wonder  what  the  parson  now 
would  say  to  that?"  nodding  at 
Uncle  Sylvester  who  was  sitting 
drowsily  on  a  barrel.  There  was 
a  touch  of  bitterness  in  the  tone 
which  made  me  fancy  that  some 
other  parson  had  been  overzealous 
in  the  consolations  of  the  Church. 
However,  he  did  not  push  his 
inquiry  but  continued  in  a  softer 
voice:  "That's  why  I  wouldn't 
let  them  cut  'Laid  to  Rest'  on  the 
stone  like  they  wanted  to.  I 
didn't  know  just  how  she'd  feel 
about  it,  maybe." 

I  found  nothing  ready  to  my 
tongue  for  a  reply,  wherefore  we 
lapsed  into  silence  until  my  uncle 
roused  himself  to  departure.  I 
offered  the  store-keeper  my  hand 
and  he  shook  it.  "I'm  glad  ye 
come,"  said  he  simply,  and  with 
that  we  went  down  to  the  dock. 
The  wind  had  fallen,  and  the  tide 
was  sucking  its  way  out  to  sea. 
Uncle  Sylvester  bent  to  the  oars 
and  we  pulled  away  for  the  village. 
After  perhaps  half  a  mile  of  rowing, 
he  stopped. 

"That  man  put  something  out  of 
my  head  which  I  meant  to  say 
about  the  litanies,"  he  remarked. 
"As  far  as  the  Celtic  branches  go, 


certain  liturgical  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Scottish  Book  of 
Deer  and  some  mediaeval  Irish,  as 
the  Leahher  Breac — " 

My  mind  raced  back  to  what  I 
had  read  of  those  fiery  old  Irish 
bishops,  who  travelled  from  coast 
to  coast  preaching  and  converting; 
sturdy  St.  Cuthbert,  for  instance, 
or  St.  Gall  before  whom  the  "spirits 
of  flood  and  fell  fled  wailing," 
according  to  the  chronicle. 

"I  wonder.  Uncle  Sylvester,"  said 
I,  "if  those  old  missionary  bishops 
hated  to  give  up  going  and  seeing 
at  the  last?" 

"I  don't  know  quite  what  you 
mean,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  and 
then  when  I  did  not  go  on,  he  fell 
to  his  oars  again. 

The  water  was  very  quiet  as  we 
slipped  along;  the  lad  of  the  lobster 
pots  had  long  since  gone  home  and 
the  edge  of  the  land  was  obscured 
by  a  thin  fog  as  the  dusk  fell. 
Soon  we  could  see  the  revolving 
light  which  the  children  call  the 
Winkie  light,  and  we  knew  we  were 
almost  home.  But  the  nearer  we 
came,  and  the  farther  behind  we 
left  the  village,  the  less  could  I 
forget  the  traveller  whose  last 
journey  had  been  "to  go  down  into 
the  Valley." 

A.  G.  Hamilton. 
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A   MODERN   VILLON 


A  beastly  dinner,  a  slow  train, 
a  quarter  to  seven.  I  yawned 
unreservedly. 

"Eventually  is  a  beautiful  word," 
said  a  voice  in  a  marked  French  ac- 
cent. A  girl  and  a  man  were  seated 
opposite.  The  man  was  speak- 
ing. 

"Eventually,"  he  repeated, stress- 
ing the  "a."  "It  has  so  many 
possibilities.  Listen!"  He  tapered 
off  the  sound  with  his  slim  fingers. 

I  became  suddenly  interested 
in  him,  in  his  extraordinary  bright 
eyes  and  long  yellow  hair.  Was 
he  a  harlequin  from  another  age? 
Was  he ? 

"Oh  yes,"  he  went  on,  "I  for- 
got. It  was  like  this — I  didn't 
have  much  money,  only  enough 
to  go  to  a  moving  picture  show. 
So  I  went  with  a  friend.  It  was 
not  very  amusing  and  I  needed  my 
money.  To  get  one's  money  re- 
turned one  must  be  put  out  of  a 
theatre."  The  words  came  trip- 
ping from  his  tongue  with  an  incred- 
ible velocity.  "There  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  man  and  woman  talking. 
My  friend  and  I,  we  made  up  a 
dialogue  to  fit,  out  loud,  you  see. 
The  audience  began  to  laugh.  The 
manager  appeared,  took  us  by  the 
collar  and  put  us  out.     Our  money 


was  returned.     It  was  very  simple,,, 
however?" 

The  waiter  appeared.  I  ordered 
at  random,  but  missed  a  few  re- 
marks. When  I  laid  down  the 
menu  I  heard: 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  grand 
passion?  I  think  it  has  occurred 
seventeen  times.  How  many  do 
you?  No,  I  have  only  two  virtues, 
they  are  insincerity  and  super- 
ficiality. Oh,  I'm  proud  of  my 
ignorance,  a  thousand  times  more 
proud  of  the  things  I  do  not  know 

than  of  those  I  know 

Five  minutes     .     .     .     bah!" 

The  train  was  slowing  down. 

"You'll  believe  me  then  for  five 
minutes?  All  right,  the  sky  is 
yellow!  New  York  is  a  terrible 
city!     Crowds  are  cruel  and  stupid 

and   hard.      You   are   rather  

No,  the  time  isn't  up.    It  isn't  up, 
I  say." 

The  train  gave  a  warning  jerk. 
The  girl  rose  to  her  feet.  "Fran- 
gois,"  she  said.  They  passed  out 
of  the  car. 

Frangois,  I  thought  to  myself. 
Frangois — Frangois — "Ou  sont  les 
neiges  d'autan? — Ou  est  Flora,  la 
belle  Romaine.  .  .  .  Ou  est  Thais? 
Oil  est?! 
.  Why  Villon,  of  course ! 

E.  G.  Notes. 
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"T/ie  Subjection  of  Women"  by 
John  Stuart  Mill:  A  good  book  may 
exist  outside  the  New  Book  Room, 
and  many  a  good  book  was  not 
written  yesterday.  Of  course  we 
should  not  need  to  be  told  of  the 
good  books  which  have  been  out 
for  some  years,  but  sometimes  they 
escape  us  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  stack. 

Many  books  are  written  today 
on  the  assumption  that  everyone 
is  already  convinced  that  suffrage 
is  a  good  thing,  that  one  only  wants 
a  few  more  proofs  of  what  advan- 
tages woman  suffrage  will  bring 
to  the  world  in  hitherto  unthought 
of  ways.  Many  of  us  read  only 
this  sort  of  book,  and  thus  lack 
a  firm  basis  on  which  to  rest  our 
arguments.  We  are  suffragists  be- 
cause we  know  that  women  are  as 
intelligent  as  men,  that  they  have 
at  times  investigated  bad  labor 
conditions  and  been  unable  to  have 
the  conditions  reformed  because 
they  have  lacked  the  vote.  But 
when  some  one  meets  us  with  a  new 
argument  against  suffrage  we  can 
only  reiterate  our  old  somewhat 
superficial  arguments. 

When  one  does  find  a  book  which 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  things, 
which  gives  a  background  to  all 
one's  present  ideas  on  a  subject,  one 
feels  such  a  great  sense  of  pleasure 
in  reading  it  that  one  may  feel 
justified    in    recommending    it    to 


others.  John  Stuart  Mill's  essay 
on  "The  Subjection  of  Women" 
gives  one  a  firm  footing  on  the 
subject  of  woman  suffrage.  The 
essay  is  thorough,  it  is  persuasive, 
it  is  well  written,  to  my  mind  it  is 
convincing.  If  you  are  wavering 
as  to  whether  you  believe  in  suf- 
frage, if  you  are  a  confirmed  suf- 
fragist who  sometimes  finds  it  a 
little  difficult  to  uphold  your  point 
of  view,  if  you  are  only  an  admirer 
of  good  English  and  logical  argu- 
ment, you  will  find  it  well  worth 
your  while  to  go  to  the  Carola 
Woerrishoffer  Room  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  reading  Mill  on  "The 
Subjection  of  Women." 

Katharine  Dodd. 


Francis  Thompson:  In  the  New 
Book  Room,  two  volumes  of  Francis 
Thompson's  poems  have  been  placed 
on  the  shelves,  for  those  who  are  in 
search  of  refreshing  poetry.  They 
contain  most  of  his  work,  for  he 
wrote  little,  but  into  that  little  he 
built  a  whole  world  of  many  as- 
pects. There  one  finds  vast  spaces^ 
stars,  and  light  and  fire,  and  swift- 
rushing  winds;  or  the  smaller 
beauties  of  "the  daedal  earth" 
and  the  voices  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. His  diction,  which  is  often 
curious  and  antique,  is  in  many 
instances  culled  from  the  gardens 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,    but    the    sound    of    his 
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words  is  marvellously  fitted  to  the 
meaning,  and  meaning  and  sound 
together  hold  "the  fiery-fruited 
vineyard"  of  his  thoughts.  Take 
the  opening  lines  of  The  Hound  of 
Heaven,  whose  breathless  tremen- 
dousness  almost  exhausts  one : 
^'I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and 
down  the  days; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the 

years; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine 

ways 
Of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  mist 

of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  run- 
ning laughter. 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped; 
And  shot,   precipitated, 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed 
fears." 

The  vast  spaces  he  traverses  make 
one  dizzy: 

''Across  the  margent  of  the  world 
I  fled. 
And  troubled  the  gold  gateways 
of  the  stars." 

The  rhythm  of  the  refrain  coming 
at  irregular  intervals,  makes  audible 
the  sound  of  the  "strong  feet  that 
followed,  followed  after." 

Speaking  of  this  poem,  Burne- 
Jones  said :  "  Since  Gabriel's  Blessed 
Damozel,  no  mystical  words  have 
so  touched  me.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
how  I  undressed  and  dressed  again, 
and  had  to  undress  again — a  thing 
I  most  hate — because  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else?" 


He  is  a  deeply  spiritual  poet  with 
a  pagan  side:  he  delights  in  the 
"flushed  print  of  a  poppy"  that 
comes  from  the  grass  "like  a  yawn 
of  fire;"  and 

"The  shepherd  sun 
That  washes  in  the  sea  the  stars' 

gold  fleeces." 

But  he  "swung  the  earth  a  trinket 
at  his  wrist"  and  confessed 
"Nature,   poor  step-dame,   cannot 
slake  my  drouth." 

He  never  found  in  her  the  satis- 
faction that  "the  great  mouth  of 
Rydal"  found. 

In  the  poems  under  the  general 
heading  Love  in  Dian's  Lap,  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady,  we  come  upon  the 
reverence  and  humility  of  the  Eliza- 
i)ethans,  with  their  delicacy  and 
masterliness  of  phrasing,  and  the 
quaint  turning  of  a  sentence  that 
recalls  the  older  poetry.  But  here 
the  rich  sensuous  beauty  that  roused 
in  him,  as  in  Sappho,  "the  subtle 
fire"  and  then  "the  faintness  that 
lacks  little  of  death,"  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  spiritual  tendency, 
as  exquisitely  as  it  is  in  the  "Vita 
Nuova."  With  these  are  woven  in, 
like  "the  early  white  violets"  of 
Meleager,  the  Poems  on  Children, 
and  Sister  Songs,  full  of  freshness 
and  a  deep  tenderness.  To  these, 
and  to  others  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  one  might  go  many  times 
for  inspiration,  and  find  it  anew  each 
time. 

O.  E.  B.  K.     . 
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Having  read  the  first  number  of  the  fortnightly,  sometimes  called  the 
"rejuvenated,"  Tipyn  o'  Bob,  I  am  now  going  to  tax  the  editors  with 
a  breach  of  faith.     Let  me  be  perfectly  direct. 

The  first  editorial  reads  in  part:  "At  least  we  can  assure  you  a  firm^ 
biassed  point  of  view  on  all  college  matters  which  it  must  lie  with  you  to 
contest,  rebuke,  reform." 

This  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  new  editorial  policy. 
Wherefore  I  turned  expectantly  to  the  second  editorial,  which  purports  to 
be  about  fanaticism.  In  fact  the  author  is  " deprecating  fanaticism,"  al- 
though she  allows  to  enthusiasm,  as  the  "Vision  of  Pallas,"  an  important 
place.  Now  without  being  uncivil,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  sort  of  fanati- 
cism is  deprecated?  Surely  we  are  not  meant  to  take  seriously  the  listed 
forms  of  fanaticism:  (1)  a  blue  and  black  ink  petition;  (2)  a  baked 
potato  campaign;  (3)  a  green  lizard  agitation!  Or  does  the  editor  mean 
by  this  symbolism  (1)  the  oral  petition,  by  many  thought  ridiculous,, 
which  was  drawn  up  last  spring  and  re-presented  this  autumn,  (2)  the 
protest,  also  last  spring,  against  a  most  inefficiently  managed  tea-house,, 
or  (3)  the  general  adoption  of  class  animals?  If  so,  what  is  the  editorial 
firm,  biassed  opinion  on  these  matters  which  it  lies  with  us  to  contest  or 
rebuke?  I  challenge  the  editor  on  this  one  ground  of  petitions  to  tell  us 
what  opinion  she  holds  on  oral  petitions,  commencement  expense  peti- 
tions, or  any  petition  she  prefers.  That  is,  if  she  is  not  afraid  of  falling 
into  this  undefined  pit  of  "fanaticism." 

The  third  editorial  states  itself  as  a  "protest  against  kicking,"  although 
it  eschews  a  "lamb-like  acquiescence,"  and  so  takes  up  an  impregnable 
position  on  the  ground  of  "discrimination  and  self-control" — a  position 
held,  I  believe,  with  more  or  less  success  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Emerson. 
I  refuse  to  tilt  against  "discrimination  and  self-control" — the  odds  are 
against  me.  One  might  half-heartedly  combat  whether  our  kicking  is  the 
result  of  "looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  our  mental  opera  glasses," 
or  whether  it  is  not  that  we  merely  don't  look  at  all — we  kick.  But  this  is 
too  small  to  carp  about.  For  the  rest  I  am  merely  left  with  questions: 
What  "public  official"  have  we  belittled?  Frankly  the  only  thing  of  this 
nature  which  I  can  remember  is  in  the  words  of  a  very  clever  oral  song 
which  I  fancy  were  no  more  seriously  serious  than  the  green  lizard  and 
blue  ink  "biassed"  views.  What  "leading  institution"  have  we  subverted, 
or  "established  ideals"  have  we  repudiated,  to  say  nothing  of  setting  them 
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up  again?  Is  the  editor  referring  to  self-government  or  the  new  exercise 
rules?  What  play  was  suppressed?  What  vacation  was  curtailed?  Or 
does  the  editor  approve  of,  disapprove  of,  or  merely  regret  the  inevitable 
two  week-ends  at  Christmas?  Is  this — in  her  own  phrase — to  be  regarded 
as  a  "crisis"  or  a  "trifle?" 

With  this  I  have  done.  For  any  discourtesy  or  injustice  to  the  editors 
I  ask  their  pardon.  They  have  a  boomerang  in  their  hands  with  this 
article — anything  one  says  can  so  easily  be  used  against  one.  And  yet 
one  last  appeal!  If  with  the  author  of  the  second  editorial  we  are  to  regard 
the  green  lizard  as  the  firm,  biassed  editorial  'point  of  view  in  college 
matters,  we  must  then  beg  the  author  of  the  third  editorial  to  adjust  our 
"opera  glasses"  for  us  or,  else  confidentially  tell  us, — Is  this  a  "crisis  or  a 
trifle?  A.  G.  Hamilton. 


MATUMUCK  HILLS 

Low  rugged  hills  which  once  the  Indians  trod, 

What  would  I  give  to  thread  your  laurel  trails, 

To  follow  to  the  whistling  of  the  quails 

Wee,  scuttling  rabbits  in  your  woods  or  to  dip  my  rod 

Deep  in  the  waters  of  your  lakes !    What  odd 

Fate  permits  the  sheep  browsing  in  your  dales 

To  clamber  up  your  slopes  and  watch  the  sails 

That  dot  the  sea,  or  nose  the  golden-rod 

That  grows  along  the  low  stone  walls,  or  pass 

The  blue-eyed  aster  by;  poor  silly  things 

That  scarcely  heed  the  harvest  fly  that  sings 

But  only  crop  and  crop  the  dry  brown  grass? 

And  yet  'twould  be  an  odder  fate  that  wills 

Them  at  a  desk  and  I  upon  the  hills. 

E.  G.  NoYES. 
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It  is  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm that  I  welcome  the  almost 
inspired  suggestion  that  by  begin- 
ning classes  at  8.30,  greater  oppor- 
tunities would  be  open  to  us  for 
taking  the  courses  for  which  our 
souls  pant,  whereas  at  present 
when  they  cry  out  after  "The 
Topology  of  Algebraic  Curves" 
we  can  only  give  them  "Cosmo- 
geny." 

My  only  criticism  is  that  the 
Tip's  esteemed  contributor  lacked 
a  little  in  zeal,  or  was  it  perhaps 
that  she  feared  to  stray  too  far 
from  the  conservative,  as  it  were? 
Any  one  who  has  observed  the  long 
lines  of  girls  waiting  for  the  doors 
of  the  dining  room  to  open  at  7.15 
of  a  morning,  will  see  at  once  that, 
allowing  twenty  minutes  for  break- 
fast, there  would  be  ample  time 
for  chapel  at  7.45  and  classes 
beginning  at  8.00.  Another  prec- 
ious hour  would  thus  be  gained. 
Then  there  is  Saturday,  a  flower 
wasting  its  fragrance  on  the  desert 
air.  Think  of  all  the  priceless 
minutes  unemployed  on  that  day. 
By  passing  an  eight-hour-day  law 
for  professors,  that  they  might 
suffer  no  inconvenience,  and  using 
a  day  and  a  night  shift,  still  more 
lectures  could  be  worked  in,  and 
conflicts  avoided.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  scholastically  inspir- 
ing than  the  noble  self-denial  of  the 


Western  girl  hurrying  back  from 
her  Christmas  vacation  a  day  before 
the  one  required  under  the  old 
regime,  that  she  may  on  no  account 
fail  to  register  at  her  8  o'clock. 
Finally  we  need  no  longer  tremble 
lest  the  faculty  pass  a  week-end 
regulation;  for  under  this  system 
of  Saturday  lectures,  attendance 
at  football  games  and  similar  op- 
portunities "to  register  our  hour 
on  the  stone"  would  be  ipso  facto 
eliminated. 

A.  S.,  '15. 


Dear  Tip: 

Exactly  what  do  you  think  of 
these  so-called  Freshman  rules? 
Do  these  archaic  regulations  ac- 
complish their  purpose?  Presum- 
ably, they  were  made  to  incul- 
cate in  the  Freshmen  principles 
of  politeness,  or  to  exalt  upper- 
classmen,  or  perhaps  merely  to 
make  Freshmen  miserable.  Yet, 
do  they  achieve  any  one  of  these 
ends?  Granted  that  a  Freshman 
never  before  knew  what  the  words 
"polite"  and  "courteous"  meant, 
will  she  gain  any  inkling  as  to  their 
true  meaning  from  the  requirements 
here  imposed  upon  her  by  tradi- 
tion? Is  any  Freshman  a  truly 
gracious  hostess  who  greets  a  visit- 
ing upper-classman  by  jumping  as 
if  she  were  shot,  by  staring  stolidly 
and  stupidly  at  her  guest,  and  by 
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confining  her  small  talk  to  mum- 
bled monosyllables?  Perish  the 
thought!  Then,  do  these  rules 
tend  to  exalt  the  position  of  the 
Sophomores  and  upper-classmen? 
No;  they  merely  cause  an  apparent 
abasement  of  the  Freshmen.  And, 
after  all,  is  a  dignity  worth  while 
which  must  needs  be  bolstered  by 
recumbent  Freshmen?  Finally,  we 
ask,  do  these  regulations  fill  the 
Freshman  soul  with  true  self-loath- 
ing and  humility?  They  do  not. 
They  are  the  Freshman's  most  boun- 
tiful source  of  amusement.  What  is 
rarer  sport  for  a  Freshman  than 
to  stand  crushed  back  against  the 
wall    and    stare    at    the    unhappy 


upper-classman  who  passes  by,  try- 
ing vainly  to  assume  an  air  of 
nonchalance? 

Now,  if  you  agree  with  me  that 
these  old  rules  fail  to  serve  any 
purpose  whatsoever  except  to  amuse 
the  Freshmen,  let  us  be  iconoclasts 
for  once;  let  us  smash  this  silly 
idol  of  perverted  etiquette.  And 
if,  after  all,  some  people  feel  that 
Freshmen  must  be  made  to  suffer 
for  being  Freshmen,  undoubtedly 
the  first  step  toward  that  end  is  to 
deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of 
making  the  rest  of  us  uncomfortable. 
Very  sincerely, 

E.  B.  S.  '15. 
J.  S.,  '15. 
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THE  OLDER  ORDER  CHANGES 

The  fateful  sad  decree  I  heard, 

Do  not  hang  down  your  shppers 
From  running  track, — no  more  be  stirred 

Your  toes  like  rhythmic  flippers. 

I  heard  a  clever  student  say, 
"This  unexpected  quand'ry 
Is  solved  in  economic  way 
By  bags  we  use  for  laundry. 

A  laundry  bag  can  well  conceal 

Offending  members  neatly, 
A  row  of  them,  like  sacks  of  meal. 

Charm  spectators  completely." 

I  heard  a  smitten  Freshman  say, 

"A  quaint  device  I'll  'broider 
Upon  Her  bag" — the  Seniors  pray, 

"  Oh,  how  can  we  avoid  'er?" 

As  socialist,  I  should  suggest 

That  all  of  the  community 
Might  find  a  common  foot-bag  best, 

To  gain  from  stares  immunity. 

J.  M.  B.,  '14. 
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EDITORIALS 

Categories  are  convenient  pigeon-holes.  We  find  them  a  ready 
means  of  reference  for  our  neatly  docketed  opinions.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  most  ingenious  of  card  catalogue  systems  may 
develop  from  assistant  to  tyrant. 

We  study  systematized  science,  history  divided  into  periods,  economics 
illustrated  by  charts,  even  literary  criticism  under  definite  headings, — 
and  these  studies  arranged  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  "  Group  System." 
Small  wonder  that  we  find  the  habit  of  tabulation  fastened  upon  us! 
At  that  very  moment  when  we  complain  of  over-organization  some  of  us 
boast  of  living  by  schedule.  Nor  do  we  stop  at  the  arrangement  of  our 
committees  and  of  our  time,  but  continue  sub-division  in  the  more  restricted 
range  of  our  own  ideas.  Necessity  frequently  demands  opinions  of  us, 
accordingly  we  arrange  a  tabulated  set  of  them  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Such  classification,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  rather  than  of  accuracy,  is 
not  analytic,  but  lazy.  We  define,  not  to  clarify  conceptions,  but  in  order 
to  have  a  definition  at  hand.  Too  often  we  form  an  opinion,  register  it 
under  the  proper  heading  in  our  mental  index,  and,  regardless  of  changes 
in  the  facts  determining  its  position,  leave  it  there  unaltered.     If  we  must 
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use  card-catalogued  ideas  let  us  at  least  save  ourselves  by  an  occasional 
rearrangement  of  the  catalogue. 


What  shall  we  do  with  the  quiz-system?  The  question  remains, 
through  fitful  protests  against  over-work,  through  momentary  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  the  new  exercise  rules.  We  are  never  rid  of  the  signs  of 
its  presence.  Empty  seats  at  lectures,  excuses  next  day,  "I  had  a  quiz," 
rows  of  back  seats  occupied  by  crammers  of  tabled  notes.  These  are  the 
humorous  signs,  later  come  the  tragic  ones,  when  the  student  returns  to  a 
world  of  daily  lectures,  in  which  she  has  lost  interest,  to  a  course  of  study 
disorganized  because  she  has  fallen  so  far  behind  ''preparing  for  quizzes." 
Because  she  is  not  a  "good  student,"  or  one  willing  to  work  where  she  is 
not  interested,  she  takes  refuge  in  too  much  hockey,  or  too  much  water- 
polo,  or,  like  the  Hare  in  the  fable,  "Between  leapings  and  boundings, 
doth  repose  upon  the  grass."  "Unintelhgent,"  says  someone.  So  it  is. 
The  moral  at  the  end  of  the  tale  rightly  disparages  the  methods  of  the  Hare. 
The  present  quiz-system,  modified  as  it  has  been,  has  not  improved  our 
methods  of  taking  quizzes.  The  operation  of  om*  cut-system,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  quiz-system  does  not  interfere,  has  proved  eminently 
satisfactory.  We  do  not  cut,  because  we  do  not  want  to  make  a  cut-system 
necessary.  The  quiz  used  as  a  "bogie,"  like  the  cut-rule,  would,  we  think, 
be  just  as  effective  a  spur  to  the  idle  as  is  the  present  system,  while  the 
removal  of  the  quiz  as  an  interruption  to  work,  would  make,  with  many 
of  us,  for  a  more  sustained  and  intelligent  interest  in  our  studies. 


The  young  philosopher  has  made  a  discovery,  that  at  Bryn  Mawr 
time  is  a  relative  quantity,  always  finite,  decidedly  a  variable.  It  varies 
with  the  squanderer,  and  approaches  zero  as  a  limit.  This  new  theory  is 
causing  the  young  philosopher  not  a  little  imrest.  Her  quarrel  is  with 
the  squanderers,  who  cause  the  widely  variable  quality  of  college  time. 
She  rages  against  the  attitude  of  some,  who,  with  not  a  thing  to  do  beside 
their  own  work,  make  its  lateness,  its  inefficiency,  and  their  own  stupidity, 
excusable  always  by  the  phrase,  "I  have  no  time."  If  there  really  is  no 
time,  that  is  excuse ;  but  upon  the  reason  why  there  has  been  no  time,  rests 
the  plausibility  of  the  excuse;  therefore,  let  every  Bryn  Mawr  student  look 
to  her  clock.  It  is  obvious  that,  even  making  allowance  for  the  extra 
hours  necessarily  spent  by  the  so-called  "rushed"  in  resting  and  dreaming 
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over  their  work,  there  is  yet  some  time  left  in  the  day.  Else,  when  do  the 
committees  meet,  the  officers  squabble,  the  boards  sit  grave  and  dubious 
over  state  matters?  Don't  you  suppose  that  the  "rushed"  are  at  the  tea- 
house during  that  part  of  the  day?  Still,  even  the  boards  and  officers  and 
committees  are  known  to  indulge  in  the  tea-house.  And  so  those  are 
happy,  who,  though  neither  officiating  nor  board-ing  nor  committee- 
ing,  are  spending  their  free  time  far  more  profitably  in  the  New  Book 
Room,  with  some  reading  not  "required."  It  is  only  the  "rushed,"  though 
really  idle  few,  who  cause  the  too  susceptible  many  to  fill  the  college  with 
the  cries  "no  time,"  "no  diversion,"  "over-work."  These  wailings  are 
getting  on  the  nerves  of  some  persons,  who  realize  that  the  busiest  girls 
are  those  to  go  to  if  one  wants  anything  done.  But  the  nerves  of  the  busy 
will  not  hold  out  much  longer.  Unless  the  so-called  "rushed"  suppress 
their  groans,  there  will  be  an  academic  reaction,  to  eliminate  this  rush, 
by  forcibly  ejecting  the  "rushed"  from  the  halls  of  Bryn  Mawr.  Just  how 
that  would  be  done  is  another  matter,  but  it  should  be  sufficient  warning 
to  those  who  wail  "no  time,"  and  who  waste  what  time  they  have,  to 
know  that  they  have  a  little  opposition  in  college. 
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Would  I  might  wind  a  wreath  meet  for  my  Columbine, 
Neither  of  rose  nor  thyme. 
Woven  of  prose  and  rhyme. 
Made  of  all  frailest  words. 
Lace-like,  and  dewy-dipped; 
Made  of  all  palest  words, 
Snowy,  and  silver-tipped; 
Fragrance  and  hue, 
Sweetness  and  dew 
Shot  through  with  gold  and  fiame :  all  that  means  life  and  love 
Whether  in  prose  or  rhyme! 
Neither  of  rose  nor  thyme 
Would  I  might  wind  a  wreath  meet  for  my  Columbine. 

Beatrice  C.  Nathans. 
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THE  BLUE   COAT 


Old  Johanna  sat  by  her  door  in 
the  sunshine  making  lace.  Few- 
people  in  the  neighborhood  could 
remember  when  she  had  not  sat 
there  in  her  stiff  white  apron  and 
cap,  flashing  her  long  needles  in 
and  out  as  she  transformed  the  fine 
white  threads  into  marvelous  roses 
and  leafy  scallops  of  intricate  design. 
There  were  one  or  two  old  men  with 
white  hair,  the  grandfathers  of  the 
village,  who  boasted  that  they  had 
been  alive  when  Johanna  first  came 
to  that  house,  a  lonely  woman  with 
nothing  but  her  knitting  to  support 
her;  and  now  and  then  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  tell,  between  long 
silent  puffs  on  their  yellow  pipes, 
how  it  was  rumored  that  the 
strange  young  man  who  used  to  be 
seen  in  the  market-place  often  of 
an  early  morning  was  her  own  son 
and  that  the  little  boy  who  lived 
with  her  now  was,  according  to  their 
way  of  thinking,  the  grandchild 
that  he  had  entrusted  to  her  care. 

However  that  might  be,  old 
Johanna  had  now  for  many  years 
made  her  home  there  and  by  her 
skillful  knitting  had  earned  enough 
to  provide  food  and  shelter  for 
herself  and  of  late  years  for  the 
little  Jan  who  was  not  yet  old 
enough  to  do  more  than  care  for  the 
one  cow  which  pastured  on  her 
grass  plot  or  feed  the  chickens  with 
the   crumbs   of  black  bread  from 


their  scanty  table.  The  young 
girls  on  their  way  to  the  market 
called  out  greeting  to  her  as  they 
passed  with  their  baskets  on  their 
arms  and  their  great  wooden  sabots 
splashing  in  the  puddles  which 
lay  across  the  narrow  roadway, 
and  always  they  wondered  among 
themselves  what  she  could  be  think- 
ing about  as  she  sat  there  knitting 
in  the  sunshine. 

Sometimes  when  the  work  of  the 
day  was  done,  old  Katrine  who 
lived  just  down  the  road  would 
come  up  with  her  knitting  and  the 
two  old  women  would  sit  on  the 
little  bench  while  Katrine  told 
Johanna  all  the  gossip  of  the  village 
and  they  nodded  their  flaring  white 
caps  together  like  two  great  snowy 
blossoms  on  the  vine  which  grew 
up  the  wall  behind  them.  Each 
time  Katrine  would  admire  the 
roses  and  the  leafy  scallops  in  the 
lace  that  old  Johanna  was  making, 
and  Johanna  would  tell  her  each 
time,  as  if  it  were  a  new  tale,  how  her 
mother  and  her  grandmother  and 
her  great-grandmothers  for  count- 
less generations  back  had  made  the 
same  pattern  until  it  had  become 
an  inheritance  that  was  handed 
down,  just  as  were  their  blue  eyes 
and  flaxen  hair,  so  that  they  scarcely 
had  to  learn  it  at  all  so  readily  did 
their  fingers  move  in  the  required 
way. 
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''Ach,  Johanna,"  Katrine  would 
sigh,  "if  I  could  only  make  such 
laces!  My  pattern  is  so  simple — 
it  brings  nothing  in  the  market- 
place any  more  and  my  daughter 
complains  of  learning  such  a  poor 
trade.  But  what  can  I  do?  I 
who  know  no  other  to  teach.  You 
with  your  work  support  yourself 
and  can  even  buy  a  cow  to  give  you 
milk  and  cheese  and  can  clothe  the 
little  Jan,  while  I  must  bear  in 
silence  the  cross  looks  of  my  hus- 
band, Hans,  and  of  my  daughter." 

"It  is  not  you  who  should 
complain,"  Johanna  would  reply, 
"it  is  I  who  have  no  one  to  care  for 
me  who  should  weep.  I  work  all  the 
day  long  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
here  on  my  little  bench  and  see 
nothing  but  the  wind  blowing  the 
long  grasses  in  the  sunshine  or 
the  mill-wheels  spiiming  round  and 
round,  and  still,  in  spite  of  all  I 
can  do,  the  little  Jan  has  no  coat 
to  put  on  his  back  when  the  days 
grow  colder.  Then  in  the  rough 
winter  time  he  will  grow  sick  and 
die  and  I  shall  be  left  all  alone 
again  with  only  the  cow  and  the 
chickens  to  keep  me  company  in 
the  dark  nights." 

And  then  old  Johanna's  face 
would  grow  hard  and  grim  and  her 
fingers  would  fly  faster  and  faster 
in  the  sunlight  as  she  muttered  to 
herself. 

One  evening  when  Katrine  had 
left  her  sitting  alone  and  had  gone 


home  to  prepare  the  pottage  for 
Hans,  a  tall  man  came  striding 
down  the  narrow  road  and  paused 
before  Johanna  as  she  sat  knitting 
in  the  gathering  dusk.  Very  tall 
and  dark  he  looked,  and  Johanna 
knew  from  the  strange  red  cap  and 
the  great  blue  coat  which  was  flung 
about  his  shoulders  that  he  was  a 
stranger  in  the  island. 

"Good  evening,  my  friend,"  said 
the  traveller  in  a  deep  tone,  and 
his  voice  had  an  accent  not  unlike 
that  of  Johanna's  own.  "For 
some  pieces  of  silver  can  I  find 
shelter  here  for  the  night  and  food — 
plenty  of  food,  for  I  am  tired  and 
very  hungry?" 

"For  pieces  of  silver,"  said  Jo- 
hanna, her  old  eyes  brightening,  "I 
would  give  you  many  things.  You 
may  have  my  loft  to  sleep  in  and  a 
share  of  my  black  bread  and  cheese. 
Come  with  me  inside  and  I  will 
light  a  fire  to  dry  your  boots. 
Jan,"  she  called  to  the  boy  who 
played  by  the  doorway,  "milk  the 
cow  and  bring  in  the  pail  full  for 
we  have  a  guest  with  us  this  night." 

The  tall  stranger  followed  her 
across  the  threshold  into  a  tiny 
room  which  smelled  like  a  stable, 
and  when  she  had  laboriously  kin- 
dled a  fire  in  the  square  brick  oven 
so  that  the  darkness  was  partly 
dispelled,  he  drew  up  a  three-legged 
stool  and  sitting  down  gazed  curious- 
ly about  him.  In  the  farther  corner 
of  the  room  he  could  just  distinguish 
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a  narrow  bunk  built  into  the  wall — 
a  two-story  affair  such  as  are  seen 
in  all  the  peasant  huts  in  the 
island  of  Marken.  Near  this  was 
a  rough  wooden  ladder  leading  to 
a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  loft. 

"That  is  where  you  shall  sleep/' 
said  Johanna.  "It  is  warm  and 
there  is  dried  turf  to  lie  on." 

In  the  dim  firelight  she  looked 
very  old  and  wrinkled  and  the 
great  white  wings  of  her  starched 
cap  made  her  head  appear  of  a 
grotesque  size  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro  from  the  cupboard  to  the  table 
carrying  great  slices  of  yellow  cheese 
and  hard  black  bread.  From  the 
twilight  outside,  the  voice  of  little 
Jan  was  heard  calling  to  the  cow, 
and  his  every  step  was  marked  by 
the  heavy  thud  of  the  wooden  paih 
against  his  great  sabots.  Old 
Johanna's  stern  face  relaxed  and  she 
turned  her  head  to  look  out  as  she 
passed  in  front  of  the  door  with  a 
great  round  bowl  in  each  hand. 

"It  will  be  pleasant  to  have  fresh 
milk,"  said  the  stranger,  "for  the 
hot  sun  has  made  me  thirsty.  I 
have  come  a  long  journey  the  last 
few  days,  all  the  way  from  Zaan- 
dam." 

"Zaandam,"  said  old  Johanna 
turning  from  the  door,  "So  you 
come  from  Zaandam?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  and  he 
stretched  out  his  feet  comfortably 
and  flung  back  his  great  blue  coat, 
for  he  was  glad  to  have  aroused  a 


little  interest  in  this  stohd  old 
peasant  woman.  "I  come  from 
Zaandam  where  all  my  family  for 
generations  back  have  lived.  We 
own  much  land  there  and  the  name 
of  Leiden  is  well  known  through 
all  that  countryside.  You  too  have 
heard  it?"  he  asked,  for  at  the 
name  the  old  woman  had  started 
and  her  hands,  as  she  placed  the 
bowls  on  the  table,  trembled  though 
her  face  remained  stolid. 

"Yes,"  she  said  after  a  moment's 
pause  during  which  she  looked 
steadily  at  the  stranger  from  under 
her  bushy  eyebrows.  "A  Herr 
Leiden  from  Zaandam  was  my 
father's  friend.  They  smoked  to- 
gether in  the  evenings,  I  remember 
well." 

"Your  father,"  said  the  stranger, 
surprised.  "Ach,  but  it  could  have 
been  no  relation  of  mine  that  your 
father  talked  with." 

"My  father  was  not  a  peasant," 
replied  old  Johanna  slowly  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness  in  her  voice. 
"He  owned  much  land  once  near 
Zaandam.  Often  he  would  say  to 
me,  'Johanna,  when  you  are  grown 
you  shall  marry  the  young  Haals 
and  I  will  give  you  a  dowry  and 
much  fine  linen.'  We  were  not  poor 
in  those  days,  but  when  I  was 
grown  I  got  no  dowry  and  no  fine 
linen." 

"And  the  young  Haals?"  asked 
the  stranger. 

Johanna  seemed  to  regret  that 
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she  had  gone  so  far.  "Here  is 
the  milk,"  she  said,  as  httle  Jan 
came  staggering  in  the  door  grasp- 
ing the  bucket  in  both  his  chubby 
hands.  ''Your  supper  is  ready- 
on  the  table." 

They  sat  down  together  and  the 
stranger  talked  to  Jan  about  the 
cow  and  the  chickens  and  the  boats 
which  he  floated  in  the  canal,  but 
old  Johanna  said  no  more.  She 
munched  her  bread  and  cheese  in 
silence  and  her  eyes  rested  on  her 
guest  at  times  with  a  strange  gleam. 
Once  she  put  forth  her  hand  and 
stroked  his  great  blue  coat. 

"What  fine  soft  wool!"  she  said, 
"See,  Jan.  I  too  once  wore  wool 
like  that." 

When  the  meal  was  over  she  put 
away  the  bowls,  and  after  Jan 
had  fed  the  crumbs  to  the  chickens 
under  the  table  she  lifted  him  in  her 
strong  arms  to  the  upper  bunk  and 
rolling  him  in  a  blanket  left  him 
sucking  a  crust  of  black  bread  until 
drowsiness  should  overcome  him  and 
he  should  fall  into  a  sound  sleep. 

"I  think  that  I  will  follow  the 
little  one,"  said  the  stranger,  "the 
hot  fire  and  the  supper  have  made 
my  eyelids  very  heavy.  Shall  I 
climb  up  to  the  loft?" 

Old  Johanna  nodded  and  handing 
him  a  cover  from  her  bed  led  the 
way  to  the  ladder. 

"It  will  be  warm,"  she  stated 
again,  "you  will  sleep  long  and 
well." 


"That  is  good,"  said  the  stranger, 
"but  I  must  be  on  my  way  again 
before  the  sun  is  high,  for  I  have  a 
long  journey  to  go.  You  will  see 
me  very  early  in  the  morning," 

"Yes,"  said  old  Johanna  quietly, 
"very  early  in  the  morning," 

She  waited  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  until  the  trap-door  fell  behind 
him,  then  she  turned  toward  the 
bunk.  One  glance  at  the  little 
Jan  assured  her  that  he  was  fast 
asleep,  then,  stooping  to  the  lower 
bed,  she  groped  for  a  moment 
among  the  covers  and  drew  from 
beneath  the  mattress  a  long  jagged 
knife.  It  was  dulled  with  rust 
from  the  dampness  and  had  a 
sinister  appearance  as  if  it  had 
perhaps  been  stained  with  human 
blood.  Taking  a  stone  from  the 
hearth,  old  Johanna  sat  down  on 
the  little  three-legged  stool  and 
began  to  sharpen  and  polish  it, 
and  to  rub  it  with  her  white  apron. 
Now  and  then  she  would  slowly 
draw  her  fingers  down  the  sides 
of  the  blade  and  would  turn  it 
about  and  hold  it  out  in  the  fire- 
light until  at  last  it  shone  and 
flashed  there,  making  little  patches 
of  brightness  on  the  dark  ceiling 
or  the  walls  or  the  bunk  where  little 
Jan  lay  sleeping.  Then  old  Johanna 
slipped  off  her  great  sabots  and  put 
them  on  the  hearthstone.  Her 
face  was  as  stolid  as  ever,  but  in  her 
eyes  there  was  a  gleam  of  triumph 
heightened  by  long  years  of  waiting. 
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The  next  day  the  sun  shone 
bright  and  clear  in  a  blue  sky, 
and  the  wind  blowing  across  the 
marshes  swept  the  long  grasses  in 
billowing  waves  and  spun  the  mill 
wheels  round  and  round.  Little 
Jan  was  making  a  boat  from  a 
wooden  bowl  with  a  bit  of  white 
linen  for  a  sail  and  every  now  and 
then  he  would  look  up  to  wave  to 
some  market  girl  as  she  passed 
down  the  road  with  her  basket  on 
her  arm,  or  to  smile  at  old  Johanna 
who  sat  on  the  bench  at  work.  She 
was  not  knitting  today  as  usual 
but  sewing  carefully  on  a  piece  of 
dark  cloth.  At  last,  just  as  the 
boat  was  finished,  one  of  the 
white-capped  passers-by  turned  in 
with  a  cheery  greeting.  It  was 
Katrine  with  her  knitting  in  her- 
hands. 

"I  have  come  early  today, 
Johanna,"  she  said.    "The  bread  is 


already  baked  and  laid  away  in  the 
cupboard — four  great  loaves." 

"That  is  good,"  said  Johanna. 

"You  had  a  guest  last  night, 
Johanna,"  continued  Katrine.  "As 
I  was  going  home  to  get  the  supper 
I  saw  him  turn  in  at  your  door, 
a  strange  tall  man  with  a  long  dark 
coat  and  a  red  hat.  He  did  not 
look  like  the  men  I  have  seen  about 
here.    Will  he  stay  long  with  you?" 

"No,"  said  Johanna,  "he  has 
gone  already — very  early  this  morn- 
ing.    He  was  on  a  long  journey." 

"He  did  not  look  like  a  poor 
peasant,"  said  Katrine,  "doubtless 
he  had  much  silver  with  him, 
Johanna?" 

"Yes,"  said  Johanna,  "and  see, 
I  have  been  able  today  to  get  a 
warm  blue  coat  for  the  little  Jan. 
Feel  of  it,  Katrine,  it  is  fine  soft 
wool." 

Florence  Hatton,  '15. 


EURYTHMICS 


EURYTHMICS:   TEE  LATEST  FORM  OF  AESTHETIC  ATHLETICS 


Word  went  around  of  something 
new  under  the  sun,  and,  moreover, 
something  which  would  count  for 
exercise — ^no  hght  consideration  this 
year — and  the  blase  undergraduate 
languidly  registered,  and  went  to 
the  class  in  eurythmics,  to  return 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement. 

What  we  heard  about  our  wearing 
only  bathing  suits  was  found  to 
be  really  true,  and  self-government 
never  said  a  word.  Only  I  remem- 
ber the  president  of  the  association 
did  come  into  my  room  the  first 
two  times  to  superintend  personally 
my  dressing  over  the  bathing  suit 
so  that  I  should  be  proper  to  go 
down  to  the  gynmasium,  specifying 
that  I  should  wear  a  jumper  and  a 
tie,  not  to  mention  skirts  and  other 
things.  I  protested  inwardly,  but, 
unmurmuring,  submitted,  being 
amusedly  aware  of  her  official  and 
dutiful  disapprobation  of  my  inde- 
cent attire.  But  it  really  isn't 
indecent  in  the  least.  Only  once 
a  girl  wore  on  one  leg  a  white  silk 
stocking  neatly  rolled  below  the 
knee  to  keep  it  up — and  looked 
infamous,  but  clad  simply  in  the 
bathing  suit  itself  one  is  quite 
natural. 

However,  when  we  arrive  in  our 
shivering  state  of  bare  legs  and 
arms  on  the  icy  floor  of  the  gym- 
nasium we  find  that  visitors,  if 
properly  qualified  according  to  some 


occult  estimate,  are,  spite  of  solemn 
asseverations  made  to  the  contrary, 
admitted.  Exactly  what  deter- 
mines their  admission  I  do  not 
know,  whether  age,  sex,  official 
or  academic  position,  or  ingratiating 
smile  and  confidential  manner.  So 
far  we  have  been  viewed  by  English 
readers,  all  the  young  wardens, 
wives  of  the  Faculty,  and  other 
persons  officially  or  unofficially  con- 
nected with  the  college.  We  have 
been  sketched  from  the  running 
track  by  the  college  artist;  Mr. 
Bishop  has  wandered  up  from  the 
swimming  pool  to  survey  us;  once 
a  mother  came,  supported  by 
daughter  and  three  of  daughter's 
best  friends,  perhaps  we  shall  be 
having  a  little  exhibition  for  the 
night  watchmen  and  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Fire  Department  before  the  year 
is  out.  Still,  when  we  begin,  the 
audience  really  doesn't  bother  us; 
legs  and  arms  become  the  only 
things  in  the  world  that  matter. 

Most  of  the  time  we  spend 
walking  or  running  around  in  a  big 
circle,  measuring  our  steps  and  arm 
motions  by  the  tempo  of  the  music. 
Surely  we  must  possess  all  the  art 
of  Merlin  and  Vivien  combined, 
what  with  our  "woven  paces  and 
waving  arms."  We  could  "magic" 
almost  anything  if  only  we  had  a 
chance  to  put  our  minds  on  the 
spells   instead   of  wondering   when 
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would  come  the  next  Hwp.  Every- 
thing is  started  and  progresses  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Monteliu's  Hups — 
it  is  his  one  word  we  are  clearly  able 
to  understand.  Only  sometimes  in 
simple  walking,  momentarily  freed 
from  Hups,  we  march  backwards 
with  a  passionate  attention  to 
detail;  sometimes  we  go  forward 
very  grandly,  with  large,  free  wav- 
ings, — the  other  night  we  were 
suddenly  edified  by  finding  our- 
selves progressing  solemnly  to  the 
strains  of  the  national  anthem! 
It  was  magnificent!  We  could  not 
wave  broadly  enough,  nor  plant  our 
feet  firmly  enough!  Sometimes  we 
run  wildly  after  each  other — ''sau- 
vages — comme  les  Furies,"  M.  de 
Monteliu  begs. 

And  then  there  are  exciting- 
affairs  like  games  to  finish  off  with. 
One  where  we  all  sit  down  in  a 


circle  with  our  feet  stretched  out 
before  us  and  each  one  in  turn 
arises  and  skips,  more  or  less  deftly, 
over  the  extended  legs  of  the  others 
returning  to  her  own  place;  another 
where  we  walk  rapidly  in  a  circle, 
at  Hup  lying  down  at  full  length 
on  the  floor  in  four  beats,  getting 
up  within  the  same  space  of  time, 
and  running  on,  till  Hup  lays  us 
low  again. 

Certainly,  as  exercise,  eurythmics 
have  proved  their  right  to  a  place 
on  the  hateful  registration  fists, 
furthermore  their  relation  to  art 
is  shown  by  the  remark  made  to 
me  by  the  youngest  warden,  that 
when  she  had  once  seen  the  grand 
jumble  of  arms  and  legs  and  bathing 
suits  at  an  exciting  moment  of 
Hup-up  Hup-down  process  she  could 
perfectly  believe  in  the  "Nous  des- 
cendant I'Escalier." 

Helen  H.  Shaw. 


THE    MODERN    FRENCH    GIRL 
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THE  MODERN  FRENCH  GIRL 


I  have  such  a  desire  that  you 
should  know  France  and  the  French 
girl  that  I  willingly  respond  to  the 
request  for  an  article. 

Many  of  you  have  an  opinion 
that  the  French  girl  is  what  she  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago — a  passive 
being,  without  any  personality,  sub- 
ject to  the  jealous  watchfulness  of 
her  parents,  and  leading  a  wretched 
life  in  ''college  prisons,"  where 
worrying  rules  do  not  permit  free 
development.  You  perhaps  think 
that  she  is  content  with  her  reputa- 
tion for  elegance  and  gracefulness, 
and  that  she  is  only  a  pretty  doll, 
expert  in  dressing,  pleasant  to  see, 
but  vain  and  frivolous. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  true 
and  more  favorable  impression.  The 
last  two  or  three  decades  have  made 
a  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  French 
girl.  Today  she  has  the  right  to 
develop  herself  according  to  her 
aptitudes.  She  receives  in  our 
great  schools  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  finest  intellects  in 
France.  Her  mind,  at  first  too 
docile,  the  inevitable  result  of  long 
centuries  of  a  coercive  education, 
frees  itself  little  by  little,  and  rises 
to  individual  activity. 

But  revolution,  apparently,  can- 
not proceed  without  some  excesses. 
Some  of  the  products  of  the  "ultra- 
modern" education  are  girls  with 
boisterous   voices,    sharp   manners, 


and  bold  bearing,  whose  imperturb- 
able assurance  and  neglect  of  all 
propriety  make  the  partisans  of 
the  old  system  of  education, — ^there 
are  some  yet, — "jeter  les  grands 
cris." 

But  these  girls  (I  owe  this  justice 
to  my  young  country-women)  are 
the  exceptions.  The  modern  French 
girl,  such  as  I  have  seen  her  in 
different  milieus,  is  worth  more  than 
that.  What  distinguishes  her  from 
her  grandmother,  is  her  more  open 
and  inquiring  mind,  her  greater 
freedom  from  the  conventions  which 
allows  her  to  see  life  for  herself. 
She  knows  that  she  is  mistress  of  her 
fate,  and  she  enters  the  arena,  still 
with  a  little  emotion,  but  with  a 
courageous  heart.  And  with  this 
new  attitude  she  knows  how  to 
preserve  the  "eternal"  qualities 
of  youth:  gracefulness,  modesty, 
reserve,  and  tenderness  of  heart 
which  were  the  chief  charms  of  her 
grandmother. 

Mon  Dieu!  I  know  that,  while 
reading  these  words,  many  of  you 
smile  incredulously.  "What  an 
idealized  portrait,"  you  say.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  all  French  girls 
come  up  to  this  ideal,  but  the  type 
which  I  have  just  sketched  exists, 
I  can  assure  you.  I  should  be  very 
pleased  if  I  could  give  you  the  idea 
that  the  modern  French  girl,  though 
not  yet  as  free  as  you  are,  not  per- 
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haps  so  happy  as  you,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting being,  concerned  with  all  the 
great  questions  of  our  time,   and, 


ma  foi!  not  so  very  different  from 
you  after  all. 

I.  M,  Galabert. 


COLLEGE  CONVICTIONS 


To  the  Coming  Philosopher 

(Answer  to  the  peace  conference  of 
Tip,  November  15th.) 

Early  in  our  college  career,  after 
careful  consideration  of  our  ''vital 
interests"  and  gym  hours,  we 
achieved  a  schedule.  From  time 
immemorial,  the  imdergraduate  has 
carefully  reserved  in  her  schedule, 
eight  o'clock  Friday  night  for  lec- 
tures on  subjects  of  "vital  interest;" 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she- 
has  just  as  carefully  reserved  for 
hockey  and  tea.  Does  our  "  coming 
philosopher"  hope  to  overturn  a 
time-hallowed  custom  by  a  word — 
and  that  a  "peaceful"  one?  Can 
''peace"  calm  the  frenzy  of  the 
hockey  field  or  rouse  the  repose  of 
the  tea  cup?  The  "Consumers" 
respected  the  peculiarity  of  our 
schedule  and  lectured  to  us  while 
we  consumed.  If  our  philosopher, 
then,  desires  to  test  our  "vital 
interests"  we  will  meet  her  at  the 
hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to 
meditate  and  discuss  "vital  inter- 
ests;" or  if  "peace"  again  capri- 
ciously seizes  her  in  the  middle  of 
an  afternoon,  we  will  gladly  medi- 


tate with  her  over  a  "peaceful"  cup 
of  tea. 


Dear  Tip: 

We  work  hard  to  be  on  our  class 
teams,  we  are  proud  to  be  an  officer 
in  any  of  the  college  associations, 
some  of  us  think  seriously  of  the 
"First  Ten,"  and  even  the  European 
Fellowship  is  contested  for.  But 
the  teams  are  limited,  the  associa- 
tions, numerous  as  they  are,  cannot 
include  all  of  us  in  their  important 
offices,  and  there  is  but  one  Euro- 
pean Fellowship.  I  would  recom- 
mend here,  to  all  who  are  dis- 
appointed in  making  teams,  to  all 
whose  grades  are  discouragingly 
mediocre,  and  to  all  who  have  not 
the  executive  ability  to  control  an 
association,  a  new  position  in  which 
they  may  "shine,"  one  which,  up 
to  this  time,  has  been  almost 
completely  ignored.  In  one  of 
the  editorials  of  the  last  Tip,  the 
college  received  a  cordial  invitation 
to  assist  in  making  its  magazine. 
Here  is  a  team,  not  restricted  to 
eleven,  not  chosen  permanently  for 
one  season,  but  comparatively  un- 
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limited  in  numbers,  and,  if  we 
desire  it,  changing  at  every  issue. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  an  "A"  to 
be  on  this  team,  we  do  not  have 
to  get  two  Credits  to  join  this 
Enghsh  Club.  We  have  only  to 
write  "subject  matter  of  interest 
and  sentences  that  parse."  The 
English  department,  by  the  en- 
trance Rhetoric  examination,  has 
seen  to  the  latter  condition,  and 
even  if  we  can't  write  a  story  or  a 
poem,  we  all  have  at  least  one 
conviction  about  which  we  can 
write  a  few  words  of  interest. 
Instead  of  making  a  noise  at 
dinner  by  heated  discussions  of  the 
proper  costumes  for  Eurythmic 
Dancing,  or  the  correct  method  of 
casting  parts  for  May  Day,  let  us 
put  some  of  our  convictions  in  the 
Tip,  that  the  college  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  a  few  friends,  may 
benefit  by  our  valuable  opinions. 
J.  B.,  A  Member  of  the  Tip  Team. 


Large  Teas 

If  you  imagine  a  debutante's 
"coming  out"  tea  and  the  feeding 
of  the  animals  at  the  zoo  at  the 
same  time,  you  have  some  picture 
of  a  large  tea  at  Bryn  Mawr.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  imagine  the  two 
intermixed  but  only  as  going  on 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  room. 
For  the  receiving  line  at  a  big 
tea  and  the  crowd  around  the  ice- 
cream    table     never     intermingle. 


There  is  either  a  large  space  be- 
tween them,  or  if  the  room  does  not 
permit  that,  a  great  gulf  in  the 
matter  of  feelings.  Many  girls 
hurry  through  the  bothersome  cer- 
emony of  the  receiving  line.  Other 
politer  souls  attempt  conversation 
under  the  most  impossible  condi- 
tions in  the  world.  All  is  stiff 
and  unnatural.  Around  the  table 
natural  hearty  girls  rejoice  in  good 
food  which  they  get  anyway  three 
times  a  day.  They  do  not  need 
for  sustenance  the  tea  food  pro- 
vided at  great  expense  by  their 
hostess. 

Perhaps  you  admit  all  this  yet 
think  large  teas  accomplish  their 
end,  since  they  help  a  girl  to  meet 
people  and  to  make  a  beginning 
of  learning  to  know  them.  But 
the  girl  cannot  remember  all  the 
people  she  meets — she  cannot  re- 
member more  than  you  could  in- 
vite to  a  small  tea  in  your  room. 
If  you  had  them  there  she  would 
really  get  to  know  them  a  little. 
If  you  had  them  there  she  might 
meet  and  remember  the  girls  you 
know  best  in  college.  There  are 
many  gatherings  of  various  kinds 
through  the  year.  Soon  she  will 
meet  almost  every  one.  After  all, 
do  you  not  give  her  the  tea  that 
you  may  recommend  to  her,  and 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  know, 
your  own  friends?  Why  not,  there- 
fore, give  her  a  small  tea,  avoid 
great  expense,  avoid  an  exhibition 
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of  greed,  and  give  your  Freshman 
friend  an  opportunity  to  know 
your  other  friends,  and  give  her 
and    yourself    an    enjoyable    after- 


noon? Surely  we  do  not  need  to 
come  out  here,  but  may  act  in  this 
far  pleasanter  way. 

Katharine  Dodd,  '14. 


DULCI    FISTULA 
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DULCI  FISTULA 


Lost — a  Soul 

I  may  have  lost  it  in  the  Psy- 
chology class  room,  or  perhaps  in 
Philosophy.  The  first  time  that 
I  missed  it  was  in  the  Biology 
Laboratory.  I  was  pinning  the 
tiny  hands  of  a  chloroformed  frog 
to  the  wax  dish;  as  I  stuck  the 
pin  through,  a  feeling  that  I  had 
lost  something  swept  over  me. 
I  racked  my  brains  to  find  out 
what  it  was — but  my  mind  was 
intact.  The  next  thing  that  oc- 
curred to  me,  in  view  of  the  tempta- 
tions, was  that  I  had  lost  my  heart. 
But  no,  I  was  "heart-whole  and 
fancy  free."  I  puzzled  over  the 
matter  until  yesterday  when  my 
Latin  professor  suddenly  asked  me 
if  I  "loved  my  'Horace.'"  Con- 
fused and  miserable,  I  murmured 
"yes" — and  then  I  knew  that  my 
soul  was  lost!  D.  P.,  '15. 


The  Stacks 

I  was  sitting  at  a  table  among 
the  stacks  in  the  Library  the  other 
day,  deep  in  investigation.  It 
was  cold,  the  light  was  bad,  the  air 
was  thick;  but  one  cannot  investi- 
gate in  the  main  reading-room,  it 
is  too  full  of  echoes.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning,  a  deep  dark- 
ness succeeded  to  the  yellow  electric 
glare,  the  lights  had  gone  out. 
In  half  a  moment  the  demon  which 


had  hovered  over  me  for  so  long 
seized  me  and  I  slept. 

I  was  waked  by  a  loud  crash. 
The  pile  of  eleven  volumes  which 
had  stood  on  one  corner  of  my  table 
was  falling,  and  Plato's  Symposium 
struck  me  on  the  head  in  its  descent. 
The  place  was  still  quite  dark.  Be- 
side me  a  weak  and  plaintive  voice 
was  saying,  "Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  I 
am  lost  and  I  hit  against  them; 
please  excuse  me." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  I  said.  "I 
knew  eleven  volumes  were  too  many, 
the  other  piles  have  only  nine." 

"Excuse  me,"  continued  the  voice, 
"but  are  you,  by  any  chance,  the 
President,  or  Mr.  Foley,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Enghsh  department,  or 
one  of  the  deans,  or — " 

"No,  I'm  not,"  I  interrupted 
rather  crossly,  "if  I  were  do  you 
think  the  fights  would  have  gone 
out  like  that?     I'm  only  a  senior." 

"Oh,"  said  the  voice,  still  plain- 
tively but  a  shade  less  meekly, 
"I'm  sorry — but  do  you  think  you 
could  tell  me  which  tier  of  the  stacks 
we  are  on?" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  replied,  "how 
should  I  know?  If  you  ran  across 
a  librarian  there  is  a  chance  she 
might  be  able  to  tell  you,  nobody 
else  possibly  could." 

"Excuse  me  for  not  knowing,  I'm 
only  a  freshman,"  murmured  the 
voice,  "and  I  was  just  hunting  for 
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a  librarian  to  tell  me  where  to  find 
a  book  I  want." 

"But  she  can't  tell  you  that," 
I  replied  somewhat  impatiently, 
"that's  not  the  kind  of  things 
librarians  know." 

"I've  got  the  number,"  suggested 
the  voice. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"One-nine-one-seven  Cheer — " 

"That's  your  class  number,"  I 
remarked. 

"So  it  is,"  said  the  voice  con- 
tritely, * '  f  our-thr  ee-one-D . ' ' 

"That's  the  telephone  number  for 
the  cab-stand,"  I  said. 

There  was  a  deep  sigh.  "Five- 
milHon-nine  thousand-seven  hun- 
dred-and-forty-six — decimal  point — 
twenty-three-Q.  That  is  correct 
I  am  sure,"  said  the  voice. 

"It  sounds  to  me  as  if  you  got 
it  out  of  the  library  card  catalogue," 
I  said. 

"I  did,"  said  the  voice. 

"Then,  of  course,  it  isn't  in  the 
stacks.  Numbers  that  aren't  in  the 
catalogue  are  in  the  stacks  and 
numbers  that  aren't  in  the  stacks 
are  in  the  catalogue.  Don't  you 
understand?"  I  asked. 

"All  numbers?" 


"No,  not  all  numbers,"  I  ad- 
mitted reflectively,  "the  very  low 
ones,  indeed,  are  in  the  lock-up  and 
the  very  high  ones  are — " 

"Are  where?" 

"Are  in  Major  Math,"  I  said 
with  some  irritation.  I  wasn't 
quite  sure,  since  I  never  took  Major 
Math.  After  that  there  was  a 
pause  of  some  moments. 

At  last  the  voice  spoke  again. 
"I  have  an  appointment,  quite  a 
pressing  one.  Do  you  know  any- 
way I  can  get  out  of  the  stacks  in 
the  dark?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "there  is  an 
iron  railing  around  the  well  which 
goes  up  the  middle  of  the  stacks. 
You  run  toward  the  middle  of  the 
room,  grasp  the  rail  when  you  come 
to  it,  and  vaulting  over  it  fall  down 
the  well.  You  get  out  by  way  of  the 
cellar." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  voice. 
There  was  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"I  think  I  will  try  it  now,"  it 
added.  Then  I  heard  a  noise  as 
of  a  rush  toward  the  center  of  the 
room.  I  was  asleep  again  too  soon 
to  have  heard  the  thud  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well. 

Mary  L,  Coolidge. 
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"PLAZER" 

(After  the  manner  of  the  Troubadours) 

I  like  autumn  fires  and  rainy  days, 

I  like  yellow  roses  and  clove  pinks, 

I  like  wooded  mountains  and  cloud-shadows. 

I  like  hay,  I  like  barns, 

I  like  Irish  terriers,  I  like  polo  ponies, 

I  like  an  empty  room  and  sunshine,^ silk  stockings,  and  linen  sheets. 

I  like  a  May  morning,  I  like  the  smell  of  snow. 

A  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  a  field  of  daisies, 

Cheerfulness  and  modesty  too  do  I  like. 

"ENVEG" 

(After  the  manner  of  the  Troubadours) 

I  do  not  like  fountain-pens  that  leak,  nor  professors  that  do  not  cut, 

I  do  not  like  luncheons  of  cold  slaw  and  corned  beef,  nor  people  that  never 

stop  smiling, 
I  do  not  like  new  shoes  nor  old  dresses, 
I  do  not  like  red  sweaters  nor  buttoned  boots, 
I  do  not  like  ladies  that  call  you  "my  dear"  nor  gentlemen  that  say  "How 

much  you  look  Uke  your  father!"  i 

I  do  not  like  the  Reserved  Book  Room, 
I  do  not  like  windows  that  stick, 
I  do  not  like  "sure-on"  eye-glasses  nor  cold  hot-water  bags. 

K.  Sergeant,  14. 


Jayne's  Expectorant 

HIS  Valuable  Remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds  has  been  sold  generally 
throughout  the  world  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.      It  is  believed 
that  no  similar  remedy  has  been  used  so  widely  nor  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  that  none  has  given  more  universal  satisfaction. 

It  can  be  purchased  at  any  druggist's,  either  in  Liquid  or  Tablet  form. 
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Bryn  Mawr  Chocolates 

"A  Better  Sweet  In  a  Better  Box'' 

A  selection  of  exclusive  confec- 
tions especially  packed  for  those 
to  whom  ordinary  sweets  offer  no 
allurement — something  new  and 
exclusive  in  fine  Chocolates. 
Can  be  procured  at  the  College 
Inn  and  Tea  Room,  and  Frank 
W.  Prickitt,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Pennsylvania. 
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JOHN      FISH 

WATCHES,       CLOCKS. 
JEWELRY.  ETC.      /.    .'. 
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42  South  19th  St.    PHILADELPHIA 

DRESSMAKING 
I  and  Tailoring  of  Special  Distinction 

Next  to  Fire  House 
BRYN  MAWR 

SPORTING  GOODS,  TENNIS  BALLS,  TRUNKS, 
BAGS  &  SUIT  CASES,  COAT  &  SUIT  HANGERS, 
PURSES,  CUTLERY,  POCKET  KNIVES, 
SCISSORS,  WATCH  WRISTBANDS  MADE, 
DOLUR  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS.      ::        :: 


POWERS 


QUALITY 

Lewandos  Work  is  a  Standard  of 
Excellence 

LEWANDOS 

America's  Greatest 

CLEANSERS  :  DYERS 

Philadelphia  Shop,  1633  Chestnut 


Telephone,  Spruce 


Calls  and  Delivery  by  Our  Own  Motors 


NEW  YORK,  BALTIMORE  WASHINGTON,  PROVI- 
DENCE, NEWPORT,  HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN, 
CAMBRIDGE,  WATERTOWN,  LYNN  and  other 
Cities 


FRANK  J.  FLOYD 

MEN'S,  WOMEN'S  and  CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTER 

DRY  GOODS  and  NOTIONS 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

WILLIAM  S.  YARNALL 

Manufacturing   Optician 

118  South  15th  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Miss  Kater 

CORSETS  1316  Walnut  Street 

Fitting  a  Specialty  Philadelphia 


V,  It 
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Gowns 
Waists  and  Coats 


At  Reasonable  Prices 
Originals  and  Copies  of  Imported 

MODELS  as  well  as  our  Own  Adaptations 

for  Afternoon,    Evening   and   STREET  WEAR 

PHONE,   WALNUT  1239 

107-109  SOUTH   THIRTEENTH   STREET    (JUST  BELOW  CHESTNUT)    PHILADELPHIA 


INDEPENDENT  LADIES' TAILORS  AND  IMPORTERS 
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$22.50  AND  UP  FOR  IMPORTED  SUITINGS 
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Vy  E  ARE  better  prepared  than  ever  to  tailor 

to  the  wants  of  young  ladies. 
FASHIONABLE  FABRICS  AND   FASHION    PLATES 
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CLEANING,  PRESSING,  REMODELING 

F.  W.  CROOK 
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Cut  Flowers  and 
Decorative  Plants 


The    reliable    Apothecary    of    Rosemont    and 
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College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.     All  prescriptions 

are  compounded  by  competent  graduates  only. 

Messenger  calls  at  each  hall,  at  11  a.m.  daily. 
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EDITORIALS 

After  three  years  of  college  we  find  ourselves  involuntarily  waiting  to 
see  who  will  prove  to  be  the  author  of  the  year,  for  Bryn  Mawr.  Three 
years  here  have  taught  us  that  we  do  have  at  least  one  new  author  a  year, 
and  work  him  hard.  Until  now  we  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
each  year  with  its  new  author  really  did  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  literature  and  we  considered  ourselves  quite  clever  and  up-to-date  to 
appreciate  this  fact  so  soon.  But  now  we  begin  to  have  doubts, — both  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  literary  epoch  and  to  the  value  of  our  concern  for 
it.  The  Seniors  will  remember  the  course  of  progress,^ — how  the  tide  of 
enthusiasm  passed  from  Yeats,  to  Singe,  to  Noyes,  to  Masefield,  to 
Tagore.  The  book  shelf  of  the  average  buyer  of  books,: — unfortunately 
we  cannot  say,  of  the  average  Senior, — will  mark  their  same  course.  Dur- 
ing our  own  particular  life-history,  poetry  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
ascendency,  but  it  is  not  in  poetry  alone  that  the  college  shows  this  timely 
and  vital  interest.  It  is  rather  an  interest  in  the  fashionable  in  books, 
and  poetry  happens  to  have  been  in  style.  We  are  faddists,  we  are  sheep, — 
where  the  fad  leads,  in  literature  as  in  every  other  matter,  we  follow  in  a 
flock.  Nay,  we  even  work  ourselves  beyond  a  mutton  acquiescence  to  a 
fine  frenzy  of  up-to-date  and  comme  il  faut  literary  enthusiasm.     Now, 
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we  do  not  say  that  this  is  entirely  bad,  we  do  not  mean  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  modern  literature  or  of  our  acquaintance  with  it, — what  we 
deprecate  rather  is  the  complacent  attitude  of  those  who  read  and  follow 
the  author  of  the  time,  of  those  who  find  it  easy  to  buy  Masefield  and 
Tagore  but  cannot  afford  to  own  the  books  for  their  literature  or  philoso- 
phy courses,  of  those  who  speak  with  a  nicely  studied  carelessness  of  George 
Moore  and  Granville  Barker  yet  blush  to  express  an  interest  in  Mathew 
Arnold  or  Lyly. 

Let  us  be  modem  in  our  reading,  in  our  books,  but  let  us  not  be  so 
because  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  There  is  something  after  all  in  "the  signifi- 
cance of  the  classics," — at  least  their  significance  is  more  than  d  la  mode. 


We  were  told  the  other  day,  that  Bryn  Mawr  College  is  one  of  the  few 
women's  colleges  which  has  a  highly  organized  system  of  social  activities 
without  having  at  the  same  time  a  point  system  to  prevent  any  one  student 
from  engaging  in  too  many  forms  of  such  social  activity  at  once.  At  the 
time  there  seemed  to  exist  some  doubt  in  the  collective  mind  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  whether  the  absence  of  such  a  'point  system  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  desirable  or  an  undesirable  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  numerous 
weighty  reasons — some  for,  some  against  such  a  system — which  are  always 
brought  forward  whenever  a  discussion  of  this  subject  arises;  but  it 
remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  continued  absence  of  any  such  restric- 
tion is  in  itself  a  mtness  to  the  reluctance  of  the  students  to  impose  further 
rules  and  regulations  upon  themselves  or  upon  their  successors.  And  such 
a  reluctance  is  beyond  a  doubt  highly  reasonable,  but  in  considering  the 
subject  it  occurred  to  us  that  there  might  be  a  substitute  for  the  "point 
system"  which  would  accomplish  the  same  end  without  involving  the 
college  in  another  system  of  complicated  prohibitions. 

We  have,  at  present,  numerous  clubs;  among  others  a  glee  club, 
an  English  club,  a  history  club,  a  debating  club,  a  philosophy  club, 
a  science  club.  As  matters  are  now  arranged,  it  is  difficult  for  one 
student  to  belong  to  all  the  clubs  in  college;  it  would  take  a  slightly  abnor- 
mal student  to  belong  even  to  all  those  mentioned;  but  it  in  no  way  takes 
an  abnormal  student  to  be  eligible  to  four  or  even  five.  And  to  be  eligible 
is  in  most  cases  to  belong;  it  shows  a  stingy,  or  a  haughty,  or  a  repre- 
hensibly  indifferent,  or  at  the  least  a  queer  spirit  to  refuse  to  belong  to  a 
society  to  which  one  is  clearly  eligible.  Now  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  this  multiplicity  of  societies  which  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  burden- 
ing of  a  few  particular  students  with  a  great  deal  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
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general,  unacademic  work,  but  we  do  say  that  their  present  form  of  existence 
in  the  community  makes  for  an  undue  pressure  of  utterly  diverse  distrac- 
tions on  a  great  many  individual  students.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible 
to  abolish  these  clubs  or  societies,  but  our  own  plan  is  less  radical  but  we 
think  not  less  effectual.  We  propose  to  make  them  mutually  exclusive. 
One  student  would  then  belong  to  one  club  and  to  one  only.  Such  a 
restriction,  enforced  primarily  for  the  good  of  the  individual  student, 
should  work,  also,  for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  weaker 
clubs,  those  in  which  there  is  no  vital  or  general  interest,  would  be  auto- 
matically forced  out  of  existence;  while  those  remaining  would  be  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  constant  rivalry  to  a  more  rational  and  a  more  vigorous 
activity. 

It  is  often  said  of  the  average  college  man  that  he  can  do  one  thing 
besides  his  college  work  well,  that  is, — he  can  do  good  work  in  athletics, 
or  in  settlement  work,  or  in  a  class  organization,  or  in  a  glee  club,  or  in  a 
debating  society.  Surely  even  a  Bryn  Mawr  student  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  chance  of  doing  at  the  same  time  athletics,  and  Christian  Associa- 
tion work,  and  class  committee  work,  and  work  for  one  club. 


We  should  like  to  draw  some  people's  attention  to  the  Oral  song 
beginning,  "The  Orals  are  waiting  in  Taylor."  This  is  a  good  song,  and 
pity  is  that  we  do  not  take  it  more  literally.  The  way  in  which  Orals  are 
spread  over  our  environment  is  annoying  and  becomes  nerve-racking.  One 
cannot  go  anywhere  on  campus  without  hearing  of  them,  and  we  have  yet 
to  find  a  haven  off  campus  where  we  need  not  learn  who  passed  or  who 
didn't,  who  was  going  to  get  through,  or  who  hadn't  the  faintest  hope,  or 
who  went  into  the  exam,  paler  than  she  came  out,  and  vice  versa.  For 
weeks  every  kind-hearted  visitor,  even  to  the  learned  lecturer  on  Lucif erine, 
has  bestowed  encouragement  upon  the  candidates  and  sympathy  upon 
the  college  in  general.  The  tea-house,  resort  of  the  over-burdened  intellect, 
is  no  refuge  from  the  Orals,  nor  is  gymn  class,  or  water-polo.  The  tea- 
house! At  a  tea  the  other  afternoon,  miles  distant,  we  hoped,  from  here, 
a  stranger's  voice  rose,  in  placid  bromide,  upon  our  introduction.  "From 
Bryn  Mawr?  Oh  yes,  you  have  Orals  there.  You  find  them  hard,  do 
you  not?"  Coming  home,  we  expected  the  conductor  on  the  Paoli  Local 
to  offer  us  an  appropriate  sentiment  with  our  rebate-slip.  If  we  must  have 
Orals,  let  us  by  all  means  keep  them  "waiting  in  Taylor,"  and  not  allow 
them  to  run  riot  over  the  world  in  general  and  Bryn  Mawr  College  in 
particular. 
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THE    BARNARD    CONFERENCE 


About  three  weeks  ago  the  editors 
of  the  TiPYN  o'BoB  received  a  letter 
from  the  editors  of  the  Columbia 
Monthly  and  the  Barnard  Bear 
inviting  them  to  send  a  delegate  to 
a  conference  to  be  held  at  Columbia 
University  on  December  6th,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  "the 
desirability  of  forming  a  permanent 
organization  among  the  northern 
undergraduate  magazines,  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  of  the  association, 
if  it  should  be  formed,  and  to 
consider  such  questions  as  the 
delegates  may  wish  to  discuss." 
The  Tip  board  asked  me  to  go  as 
its  delegate.  So,  on  December 
6th  at  10  A.  M.,  I  was  at  Earl 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  where 
the  delegates  were  to  be  received. 

The  conference  was  held  in  a 
large  room  in  another  of  the 
Columbia  buildings,  where  we  went 
when  all  the  delegates  had  arrived. 
In  the  center  of  this  room  was  a 
long  table  with  chairs  ranged  about 
it  in  an  official  and  impressive 
manner.  Here  we  took  our  places, 
the  delegates  from  each  college 
as  a  rule  sitting  together,  and  the 
Business  Manager  of  the  Columbia 
Monthly  in  the  chair.  Barnard, 
Bryn  MawT,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
jNIt.  Holyoke,  Normal  College, 
Princeton,  Radcliffe,  Vassar,  Welles- 
\y,  and  Williams  were  represented. 

The  morning  session  was  taken 


up  with  the  reading  of  papers, 
delivering  of  informal  talks,  and 
discussion  arising  from  points 
brought  up  in  the  papers  and 
speeches.  The  topic  of  college 
magazine  muck-raking  was  first 
considered.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  a  college  paper  has  a  duty  to 
express  the  student  body's  ideas 
on  the  various  college  institutions; 
that,  more  than  this,  the  editors 
should  look  around,  note  the  things 
that  might  be  better  and  suggest 
remedies.  Various  cases  were  cited 
of  campaigns  organized  and  carried 
to  a  successful  end  by  college  papers. 
The  prevalent  feeling  was  that  a 
college  magazine  should  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  college  com- 
munity, and,  to  this  end,  it  could 
not  afford  to  be  purelj^  literary. 
Both  Cornell  and  Williams  had  used 
with  good  results  the  plan  of  having 
prominent  members  of  the  alumni 
write  articles  on  campus  subjects 
or  on  topics  of  general  interest  to 
the  undergraduates.  The  Cornell 
Era  also  printed  articles  by  members 
of  the  faculty  on  questions  vital  to 
the  students.  The  delegate  from 
Williams  discussed  ''The  value  of 
the  Serious  Essay  to  the  College 
Magazine."  He  made  the  point 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  critical  essay, 
as  done  by  the  college  student,  is  a 
form  of  writing  woefully  wanting 
in  originahty  of  thought,  and  so  in 
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interest;  it  lacks  the  personal 
equation.  His  paper  had  made  it  a 
rule  to  accept  such  essays  in  excep- 
tional cases  only,  as  it  found  that 
they  were  not  read. 

Mt.  Holyoke  brought  up  the 
question  of  faculty  censorship  of 
college  magazines,  and  it  was  rather 
fully  discussed.  The  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  that  such  censorship 
did  more  harm  than  good:  it  kept 
the  magazine  from  being  the  true 
expression  of  undergraduate  feeling, 
as  it  logically  should  be;  this  made 
the  magazine  lacking  in  interest  and 
unpopular  with  the  students.  A 
college  magazine  is  naturally  loyal 
to  its  Alma  Mater  and  would  never 
deliberately  make  statements  which 
might  lower  the  college  in  the 
opinion  of  the  outside  world;  it 
ought  to  be  free  to  offer  suggestions 
or  friendly  criticism  and  if  it  is  not 
permitted  to  do  this,  it  loses  most 
of  its  vitality  and  even  raison  d'etre. 

We  also  discussed  the  advertising 
situation  and  exchanged  ideas  on 
how  to  give  our  advertisers  the 
most  in  return  for  their  patronage. 

At  noon  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed, after  we  had  elected  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tion. At  2  p.  M.,  we  met  again 
and  the  constitution  which  had 
been  prepared  was  passed  and  the 
officers  specified  under  it  duly 
elected.  Minutes  of  this  part  of 
the  meeting  were  taken  and  will  be 
printed    in    the    Tip    as    soon    as 


the  editors  receive  them.  Then 
came  more  speeches  and  discussion. 
College  pohtics  were  analyzed:  we 
were  told  that  these  were  distinctly 
Mexican  in  character  since  we  fol- 
low after  a  personal  candidate  rather 
than  support  a  candidate  as  the 
exponent  of  some  principle  of  re- 
form; in  other  words,  we  vote  for 
Josephine  Jones  because  she  is  such 
a  corking  girl,  and  not  because  she 
will,  if  elected  to  office,  make  a 
protest  against  macaroni,  potatoes 
and  rice  pudding  at  one  meal,  as 
rather  an  excess  of  starch. 

The  last  speech,  which  summed 
up  in  a  way  all  the  questions  a 
college  magazine  has  to  face, — the 
difficulty  of  getting  contributors, 
the  tendency  of  the  callow  author 
to  strive  after  the  bizarre,  and  of 
the  poet  to  indulge  in  moonlight 
and  perfume  to  the  exclusion  of 
really  saying  anything,  made  a 
good  close  to  the  afternoon.  One 
of  the  points  made  in  this  speech 
was  that  poetry  because  it  is  sure 
of  a  reading  in  the  college  magazine, 
offers  splendid  opportunities  to  pre- 
sent vital  college  issues,  and  even 
the  issues  of  life  beyond  college, 
in  a  brief  and  striking  manner,  and 
that  it  is  far  from  necessary  that  this 
be  done  with  humorous  treatment. 
The  keynote  of  the  whole  meeting 
was  struck  at  the  end  of  this  speech, 
when  the  importance  of  enthusiasm 
and  a  wide-awake,  up-to-date  policy 
was  stressed.     To  succeed,  a  college 
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magazine  must  express  college  feel-         It  may  interest  our  readers  to 

ing,  seek  out  and  try  to  solve  the  know  that  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 

problems  always  with  us,  get  people  Tip   was   elected   one   of  the   five 

interested  in  the  magazine  and  eager  members    of   the    executive    board 

to   work   for   it,    and    so   make    a  of  the  association, 
position  on  the  magazine  board  an  Atala  Scudder,  '15. 

honor  worth  striving  after. 


SONG   OF  PETER  PAN 

I  am  Joy;  hear  me  pipe  as  I  dance  thro'  the  trees, 
Brushing  the  dust  from  the  clumsy  bees; 
Tweaking  the  tail  of  the  solemn  old  owl, 
Mocking  the  wolf  with  his  own  deep  howl, — 
I  am  Joy! 

I  am  Youth;  I'm  a  poet  with  his  first  sweet  lay; 
I'm  a  babe  that  has  slumbered  till  break  of  day, 
Then  wakens  to  laugh  as  the  sunbeams  play, — 
I  am  Joy! 

I'm  a  wee  small  bird  that  has  broken  its  shell; 
I  am  king  of  the  land  where  the  fairies  dwell; 
And  I  pipe  as  the  golden  sunset  dies 
And  I  pipe  as  the  silver  moon-mists  rise, — 
I  am  Youth! 

None  can  know  me  as  children  can; 
"Teach  us  to  fly,  dear  Peter  Pan!" 
But  the  nurses  say  "It's  the  Bogie-man!" — 
I  am  Youth! 

Elizabeth  G.  Balderston,  '14. 
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In  the  first  startled  moment  of 
coming  suddenly  upon  Borup  in 
the  crowd  about  "Commons" 
door,  Stevens  had  a  sense  of  in- 
security, of  having  to  feel  his  way 
toward  the  old  relation  which  had 
bound  them  so  closely  in  under- 
graduate days.  This  impression 
lasted  but  a  second  or  two.  Later 
he  decided  that  it  had  been  due  to 
some  uncertainty  in  himself  rather 
than  in  Borup,  whose  greeting  rang 
as  it  might  have  done  had  com- 
mencement been  ten  minutes  since, 
instead  of  ten  years.  That  their 
first  words  should  have  been  touched 
by  this  shadow  of  difference  Stevens 
attributed  to  his  own  acute  con- 
sciousness of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  change,  consciousness  which  might 
against  his  will  have  betrayed  itself 
in  some  involuntary  reservation  of 
tone  or  manner.  To  suspend 
judgment,  pause  to  estimate  Borup 
as  he  now  appeared  by  the  measure 
of  the  Borup  so  well  remembered, 
had  involved  for  Stevens  the  sense 
of  a  breach  of  intimacy,  of  standing 
as  it  were  at  the  distance  necessary 
for  truth  of  perspective,  justice  of 
criticism,  an  attitude  constituting 
in  itself  a  measure  of  estrangement 
between  them. 

Remembering  the  time  when 
such  a  mental  separation,  anything 
indeed  but  instant  and  entire 
acceptance    of    Borup    as     Borup, 


would  have  been  impossible  for  him, 
Stevens  had  felt  it  somewhat  of  a 
disloyalty,  to  be  suppressed  or  at  all 
events  concealed.  He  reflected 
that  this  his  own  disquiet  might 
have  occasioned  the  hint  of  con- 
straint in  their  first  words.  He  was 
grateful  that  any  disloyalty  in  him 
had  gone  no  further  than  a  momen- 
tary reservation  of  judgment,  a 
mere  flickering  pause  to  make  sure 
that  Borup  had  not  changed. 

He  had  been  able  to  accord  him 
almost  immediately  the  same  old 
frankness,  the  admiration  and  affec- 
tion of  their  earlier  intercourse. 
This  rare  sympathy  of  spirit  and 
community  of  interest  had  been 
marked  as  a  by-word  of  comradeship 
among  their  fellows  in  the  university. 

It  had  been  ten  years  since  that 
class  had  gone  up  the  chapel  steps 
for  the  last  time  and  walked  down 
again  unexpectedly  grave  with  the 
dignity  of  their  degrees.  There  had 
been  letters,  frequent  at  first,  grow- 
ing fewer  as  the  years  gave  busier 
tasks  to  the  two  men,  yet  Stevens's 
first  thought  on  finding  himself 
able  to  attend  the  reunion  had  been 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  would 
find  this  friendship,  the  best  gift 
his  four  years  of  college  had  held 
for  him,  untouched  by  time,  his 
dear  possession  to  be  regained  in 
the  place  where  it  had  first  been 
granted! 
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The  idea  had  been  constantly 
in  his  mind  during  the  weeks  before 
the  reunion.  That  the  college 
should  be  different  was  to  be 
expected.  How  much  had  Borup 
changed?  There  lay  the  crucial 
point.  Was  the  tie  to  be  strengthen- 
ed, or  the  very  memory  of  it  wrested 
away  by  the  sight  of  a  stranger 
purporting  to  be  the  vanished 
comrade. 

Arriving  finally  at  the  university 
town  Stevens  had  found  the  aspect 
of  things  singularly  unchanged. 
He  had  paused  before  the  '87  gate, 
half  expecting  to  see  Borup  bolt 
past  in  the  imperative  haste  of  one 
of  his  unpredictable  errands,  shout- 
ing back  over  his  shoulder  some 
disconnected  urgency  of  invitation. 
That  was  Borup  for  you — eager, 
impetuous,  long  legs  always  hurry- 
ing him  toward  some  new  interest, 
hands  gesticulating  to  make  you 
understand  an  instant  sooner  his 
rush  of  tumbling  words,  ardent 
eyes  always  alight  with  fresh  enthu- 
siasm. 

Interrupted  in  his  reflection  by  a 
vague  offer  of  guidance  from  a  pale 
student  with  a  theological  sort  of 
collar  below  a  protruding  adam's- 
apple,  Stevens  had  thanked  him  and 
followed  the  well-known  path  over 
to  Commons.  There  he  met  Borup 
and  experienced  an  amazing  wave 
of  relief  to  find  him  so  little  altered. 

Of  all  this  he  told  Borup  nothing, 
in  fact  almost  forgot   having  felt 


it,  so  engrossed  were  the  two  in 
taking  up  the  old  threads  where 
they  had  been  left  off.  During  the 
two  long  days  spent  together  in 
their  old  haunts,  there  was  curiously 
little  mention  of  what  the  ten  years 
apart  had  meant  to  each  of  them. 
It  was  almost  as  if  no  more  than  a 
vacation  had  passed,  so  complete 
was  their  interest  in  renewing  the 
flavor  of  old  times.  Not  new 
problems,  but  old  questions  un- 
answered rose  to  their  lips,  old 
replies  and  contradictions  and  hot 
debate.  Not  the  pride  of  things 
accomplished,  but  the  delight  of 
old  impossible  speculations  filled 
their  minds,  so  that  the  gate  with 
its  Latin  text  seemed  to  open  on  a 
region  as  untried  as  it  had  been  in 
the  hours  that  were  surely  but 
yesterdays. 

What  had  changed?  A  building 
or  so  had  sprung  up  over  night,  but 
the  very  pattern  of  the  elm-branch 
shadows  on  the  ivied  wall  seemed 
to  sway  in  the  same  dark  outline. 
The  angles  of  gable,  chinmey,  and 
roof  on  Fayerweather  Hall  still 
made  the  same  caricatured  profile 
of  the  pug-nosed  professor  of  the 
classics.  The  lights  gleaming  at 
dusk  from  under  the  eaves  of  Dwight 
were  of  course  from  Harblow's  room, 
where  the  crowd  would  soon  gather. 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  strange 
faces  about  the  campus,  but  one 
could  consider  them  mere  sub- 
freshman  up  for  exams. 
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Thus  the  two  of  them  went  about, 
recognizing  everything,  claiming 
everything,  from  their  initials  in 
the  bell  tower  to  their  accustomed 
corner  in  the  cellar  of  the  engineering 
building,  always  grasping  the  past 
as  present,  and  denying  the  existence 
of  the  intruding  years.  The  college 
was  as  it  had  been,  and  by  right  of 
the  four  years  given  it,  made  them 
on  their  return  as  surely  its  own  as 
they  had  ever  been,  forced  them 
back  to  the  same  old  mold. 

It  was  Borup  who  voiced  this  on 
the  evening  of  their  departure,  as 
the  men  were  singing  on  the  old 
college  fence.  "Until  I  got  back 
here  I'd  no  idea  I'd  feel  this  way 
about  things  again.  It's  got  us, 
you  know — so  long  as  we're  here — 
and  tomorrow  we  drop  it  and  go 
back." 

"Go  back,  yes,"  responded 
Stevens,  "but  I'm  not  so  sure 
about  the  drop."  The  crowd  was 
starting  the  Alma  Mater,  and 
afterward  the  reply  was  left  unfin- 
ished in  the  confusion  of  good-byes. 

The  confidence  of  the  renewed 
relation  gave  Stevens  a  fresh  out- 
look, renewed  vigor,  during  the 
next  weeks,  until  two  months  later, 
pleased  at  the  favorable  chance 
which  took  him  through  Borup's 
city,  he  was  at  some  pains  to  see 
him  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  was 
received  cordially,  but  felt  at  once 
an  intangible  difference  between 
his  host  and  the  man  he  had  left 


on  the  campus.  At  a  loss  to  explain 
it,  he  was  first  vaguely  embarrassed 
by  the  change,  then  deeply  hurt 
by  it  as  his  amazed  disappointment 
grew.  That  his  friend  should 
unconsciously  reveal  himself  in  his 
fluent  talk,  show  himself  changed 
and  that  not  for  the  better,  struck 
Stevens  with  a  shock  of  humiliation. 
He  felt  himself  a  shamed  witness 
of  that  which  he  should  not  recog- 
nize; it  was  like  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  man,  the  more  so 
because  of  Borup's  serene  ignorance 
of  the  situation.  Vainly  Stevens 
tried  to  keep  to  the  mere  surface 
of  the  conversation,  vainly  he  tried 
to  prevent  Borup  from  showing 
himself  the  too  successful  dilettante, 
the  man  of  just  too  many  enthu- 
siasms, just  too  little  consistent 
effort.  He  was  plainly  the  man 
whose  laughter  was  too  frequently 
turned  upon  his  own  attempts, 
whose  very  cleverness  of  self-criti- 
cism debarred  him  from  any  per- 
sistently serious  pursuit.  For 
Stevens  the  worst  of  it  came  when 
Borup  grew  reminiscent. 

"Great  reunion — nothing  like  a 
thing  like  that  to  make  one  over — " 
he  paused  and  Stevens  wondered  if 
after  all  he  could  be  mistaken. 
"For  a  week,"  added  Borup  with  a 
short  laugh.  "Amusing  how  we 
believed  in  ourselves  for  those  two 
days."  He  glanced  smilingly  at 
Stevens  for  appreciation  and  con- 
tinued: "Facile,  aren't  we?" 
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''Facile?"  queried  Stevens.    "Yes         "A  cryptic  but  graceful  tribute," 

— responsive  to  places,  sensitive  to  laughed  Borup.  "  You're  not  going?" 

environment.     Put  a  patriarch  in  as   Stevens   rose,   watch   in   hand, 

the  pantry  and  he's  hkely  to  steal  "Yes,  in  town  one  too  often  reacts 

jam — it's  more  or  less  a  matter  of  to  the  time  table.     I  have  ahnost 

reaction  to  an  old  situation."  missed     my      train      now, — good- 

"Stop! — too    much    illumination  bye." 
becomes  glaring"  interrupted  Ste-  Jean  M.  Batchelor,  '14. 

vans. 


SONG   OF  THE  WANDERERS 

Over  the  desert,  where  faint  in  the  light  of  the  dawning 

Gleam  the  white  tents  of  the  Bedouin  chieftains  that  roam; 
Far  as  the  uttermost  stars,  and  the  gates  of  the  morning 

Sounds  the  deep  cry  of  the  desert — "My  children,  turn  home." 
Though  we  have  strayed  from  the  land  where  our  fathers  before  us 

Lived  as  the  birds  that  fly  free  o'er  the  limitless  sands, 
Bow  we  our  heads  with  the  longing  that  now  rushes  o'er  us, 

Yearning  for  home  on  the  shores  of  far  alien  lands. 

Hot  with  the  passion  of  youth,  and  the  flame  of  endeavor. 

Fired  with  the  glory  and  wealth  that  we  hoped  to  attain. 
Sought  we  the  lands  of  the  stranger,  forgetting  that  never 

Loosing  the  ties  that  had  bound  us  could  serve  us  as  gain. 
Though  we  be  outcast,  and  scarred  by  the  life  that  has  broken. 

Sick  with  the  stress  of  the  years,  we  grow  lonely  for  home. 
Blood  that  is  our  blood,  and  God  that  is  our  God  have  spoken, 

Like  calls  to  like,  and  we  answer  the  call,  and  we  come! 

Ida  W.  Peitchett,  '14. 
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The  other  day  I  happened  to 
repeat  what  I  had  considered  a 
very  thoughtful  and  convincing 
assertion, — that  the  trouble  with 
the  spirit  at  college  is  the  communal 
lack  of  curiosity.  I  was  a  trifle 
oppressed  when  some  one  asked  me 
if  I  were  ''trying  to  be  sarcastic." 
I  was  not.  And  neither  was  the 
bored  but  charitable  professor  whose 
explanation  it  had  been  of  all  our 
stupidity  and  sameness. 

He  suggested  that  perhaps  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  women  are 
not  curious.  If  this  be  a  paradox, 
we  have  yet  to  prove  it.  I'm  not 
bemoaning  a  dearth  of  gossiping  or 
officious  interest  here  at  college 
(God  save  the  mark!),  and  I'm  not 
an  apostle  of  perverted  curiosity. 
But  I  do  think  we  are  abnormally 
lacking  in  natural  "womanly  inquisi- 
tiveness." 

And  we  are  known  for  our 
indifference.  In  a  recent  book, 
Comrade  Yetta,  Bryn  Mawr  is  con- 
demned as  being  a  college  utterly 
without  interest  in  industrial  ques- 
tions, as  having  a  selfish  attitude 
of  indifference  towards  all  really 
important  outside  matters, — and  it 
goes  into  alarmingly  true  and  un- 
flattering details. 

But  what  is  more  collegiate  and 
more  impregnable  is  our  phlegmatic, 
self-complacent  lack  of  intellectual 
curiosity.     Our  professors  are  either 


bored,  annoyed  or  pleased  by  it, 
according  to  their  several  disposi- 
tions and  attainments.  We  are 
perfectly  amiable  and  obedient  and 
stupid.  We  study,  casually  enough, 
what  we  are  given  to  study;  read 
usually  what  we  are  given  to  read, — 
and  take  for  granted  that  what  a 
professor  says  is  true.  At  men's 
colleges  they  take  for  granted  that 
whatever  a  professor  says  is  untrue. 
And,  as  we  imitate  men's  colleges  in 
other  respects,  why  not  their  atti- 
tudes of  mind? 

It  isn't  that  the  students  in  men's 
colleges  are  the  only  curious  people 
either,  because  the  undergraduates 
used  to  have  curiosity  here.  An 
aged  alumna  told  me  that  when 
they  studied  philosophy  they  got 
some  fun  out  of  it.  They'd  all 
be  things — materialists  and  idealists 
and  Epicureans  and  Stoics;  and 
live  up  to  their  theories.  Epicure- 
ans would  take  to  frivolous  parties 
and  oriental  food,  while  their  Stoical 
friends  slept  on  the  floor.  Most 
people,  she  said,  were  Epicureans 
until  they  got  ill,  and  then  they 
all  turned  Stoics. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  this  sounds 
absurd  to  us.  But  there's  a  spirit, 
an  enthusiasm  about  it  that  in  our 
day  never  ascends  from  the  upper 
hockey  field.  Heaven  knows  we 
are  interested  enough  in  trifles. 
Why  can't  we  be  interested  in  more 
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important  things?  This  indifference 
of  ours  accounts  for  some  of  the 
boredom  of  courses.  It  certainly 
accounts  for  the  so-called  conserva- 
tive spirit  at  college.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  trifle  more  interesting 
to  convince  oneself  of  one's  own 
economic  and  political  theories  than 
to  learn  another  person's  by  heart. 
If  3^ou  disagree  with  a  professor, 
don't  try  to  be  convinced  by  him, — 
find  arguments  on  your  own  side, 


the  worse  your  arguments,  the 
stronger  your  assurance,  and  contra- 
dict him  politely  but  conclusively. 

But  perhaps  this  is  too  much  to 
expect.  One  doesn't  dare  wish 
to  inculcate  altruism,  or  ambition, 
or  intellectual  enthusiasm  here  at 
college.  Still  might  one  not  hope 
for  occasional  flashes  of  interest,  for 
commonplace  unadmirable  curios- 
ity? 

Juliet  Branham,  '16. 
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THE    IDEALIST 


Mrs.  Maiming's  husband  was  an 
idealist.  Not  that  Mrs.  Manning 
had  traced  his  idiosyncrasies  to  that 
source;  she  was  not  a  woman  to 
analyze  anything  very  closely, — 
his  motives  or  her  own.  She  was 
merely  a  very  humble  person  who 
had  been  arrested  for  stealing  from 
her  employer  in  his  small  store, 
been  acquitted  through  the  efforts 
of  a  clever  young  lawyer,  and  was 
now  to  see  her  husband  for  the  first 
time  since  her  arrest. 

Her  lawyer  advised  her  not  to 
tell  her  husband  the  now  insignifi- 
cant fact  that  she  had  stolen  the 
articles, — some  paltry  ornaments 
to  adorn  their  home.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  on  the  truth, 
because,  as  she  said,  she  could  see 
nothing  wrong  in  what  she  had  done, 
and,  if  her  husband  loved  her — as 


he  did — nothing  could  matter.  Not 
to  be  dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the 
lawyer,  she  met  Mr.  Manning  with 
her  ''confession"  trembling  on  her 
lips.     He  greeted  her  lovingly. 

"I  knew  all  along  that  you  were 
innocent!"  he  exclaimed  almost 
hysterically,  after  the  first  greetings 
were  over.  Still  her  convictions 
struggled  with  the  warning  of  her 
intuition.  At  first  she  protested 
in  vain.  He  laughed,  thinking  her 
joking,  then  attempted  to  soothe 
her,  thinking  her  distraught.  By 
the  time  she  had  made  him  believe 
her,  she  realized  her  mistake.  He 
sat  limply  in  his  chair,  his  mouth 
ridiculously  agape,  his  eyes  un- 
familiar with  horror  and  disgust. 
His  ideal  was  shattered.  So,  inci- 
dentally, was  hers. 

M.  L.  Loudon,  '16. 
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Honored  Tip: 

We  beg  to  answer  the  letter  in 
your  last  issue  written  by  two 
prominent  members  of  this  com- 
munity, concerning  Freshmen  rules. 
The  letter  states  what  we  feel  to  be 
the  true  and  necessary  purpose  of 
the  rules — "to  exalt  Upper-Class- 
men." Honor  is  certainly  deserved 
by  those  who  have  been  longest 
in   college,   and   courtesy   is   never 


out  of  place,  even  in  Freshmen. 
Too  often  the  rules  fail  because 
the  Upper-Classman  is  too  cold  or 
too  ingratiating  toward  the  Fresh- 
men. Less  often  they  fail  because 
the  Freshmen  take  them  as  a  ''most 
bountiful  source  of  amusement. ' '  In 
every  case  of  the  last  instance, 
the  Freshman  is  acknowledged  as 
rude  by  all.  This  does  not  prove 
then  the  failure  of  the  rules,   for 
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they  are  not  attempts  to  teach  the 
primary  rules  of  courtesy.  They 
succeed  in  what  they  do  attempt, 
however,  for  the  observance  of  them 
cannot  fail  to  increase  respect  in  the 
Freshmen.  Though  it  may  also 
create  a  distance  between  the  Fresh- 
man and  Upper-Classmen,  this  dis- 
tance lends  the  necessary  enchant- 
ment. Can  we  afford  to  lose  this 
glamor  of  upperclassmanship  in  the 
management  of  college  organiza- 
tions, which  we  have  received  as  a 
result  of  experience  from  a  long- 
line  of  illustrious  alumnae? 

Lares  and  Penates. 


Condition  Examinations 

Students  in  the  matriculation 
conditions  are  usually  either  those 
who  have  prepared  hastily  for 
college,  or  those  who  have  difficulty 
with  their  work.  For  the  latter 
the  present  condition  rule  is  par- 
ticularly difficult.  They  are  given 
two  chances,  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  midyears  in 
which  they  may  pass  off  their 
conditions  before  they  are  obliged 
to  drop  work.  At  each  of  these 
times  the  work  for  the  condition 


conflicts  with  college  work.  (In  the 
last  condition  week  there  were 
scheduled  two  quizzes  and  a  report 
in  a  general  course.)  Consequently 
neither  college  nor  condition  work  is 
done  adequately.  At  midyear  the 
circumstances  are  even  worse.  Add 
to  the  normal  amount  of  work  and 
nervous  strain,  one  or  more  condi- 
tions, then,  not  only  is  there  an 
extra  amount  of  work  for  which 
time  can  ill  be  spared  but  the 
loiowledge  is  ever  present  that  if 
the  condition  is  not  passed,  work 
must  be  dropped,  which  means 
either  more  examinations  or  five 
years.  As  the  result,  many  fresh- 
men enter  on  their  second  semester 
with  matriculation  conditions,  col- 
lege conditions,  often  without  their 
merits  and  with  a  prospect  of 
advanced  standing  examinations. 
Would  it  not  be  better  as  at  present 
to  allow  five  points  condition,  but 
not  to  allow  a  student  to  enter 
upon  college  work  until  these  con- 
ditions have  been  passed?  Another 
half-year  or  year  of  development 
would  be  no  harm,  and  free  of  con- 
ditions, a  student  could  give  her 
best  to  her  college  work. 

E.  B..  '14. 
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EDITORIALS 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  beginning  with  this  number 
of  Tipyn  o'Bob,  the  plan  is  to  be  tried  of  having  the  censorship  of  the  maga- 
zine vested  in  the  editorial  board.  This  new  method  will  not  only  relieve 
the  long  suffering  mortals  who  have  held  the  position  of  Tip  censors, 
but  will  also  save  much  time  in  getting  out  the  issues  of  the  magazine 
and,  we  hope,  will  also  have  a  very  wholesome  effect  on  both 
writers  and  contributors.  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  putting  people 
"on  their  own,"  and  we  welcome  any  new  responsibihty,  although  it  may 
bring  with  it  added  work  and  care.  If  an  undergraduate  paper  is  to  be  of 
any  real  value  it  must  be  a  sincere  working  out  of  the  ideas  of  the  student 
body;  it  must  derive  its  life  from  the  college  life,  its  interests  from  college 
interests.  The  editors  should  be  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  run  this 
organ  of  ideas.  Thus  when  the  last  piece  of  machinery,  the  censorship,  is 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  editors,  the  college  as  a  whole  should  be  all 
the  more  ready  to  express  its  ideas,  and  individuals  to  expound  their 
solutions  of  college  problems.  And  now,  consider  the  fact,  we  have 
''freedom  of  the  press!"  We  can  hardly  say  that  we  have  not  always 
had  it,  but  if  the  phrase  is  a  bit  antiquated  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury,  it  is  withal  delightfully  grandiloquent,  good  to  murmur  to  oneself 
in  moments  of  depression.  ''Freedom  of  the  Press!"  Let  it  inspire  us  to 
write  more  for  this  free  press  to  print. 


We  are  not  a  laureate,  and  so  cannot  worry  overmuch  about  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  beautiful  English  system  of  phonetics;  neither  do  we  attempt 
to  gauge  the  amount  of  nasality  in  college  at  the  present  time  as  compared 
with  the  past.  Our  plea  is  for  sound,  pure  and  simple,  a  volume  of  sound, 
irrespective  of  quality.  We  advocate  the  cultivation,  that  is,  of  the  class- 
room voice.  Who  has  not,  in  college,  suffered  agonies,  while  a  student's 
report  is  being  read,  or  a  passage  of  Latin  or  German  translated,  simply 
from  not  being  able  to  understand  what  the  speaker  is  sajdng?  Who  has 
not  strained  every  nerve  to  catch  a  word  here  and  there,  finally  yawned  and 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling  or  out  of  the  window,  or,  if  very  keen  on  waste 
of  time,  has  not  quietly  taken  out  a  book,  to  seek  solace  in  the  written  word? 
All  this  time  the  voice  has  continued  to  murmur  sweetly,  and  if  you  are 
of  a  slightly  irritable  disposition,  you  will  have  become  almost  frantic,  in  the 
uncomfortable  situation  of  those  who  ''having  ears,  hear  not."  Of  course, 
everything  has  been  done  to  relieve  you.  The  instructor  has  requested 
Miss  So-and-So  to  speak  a  little  more  loudly,  she  has  acquiesced  musically, 
but  without  any  appreciable  success,  and  everybody  has  settled  down  to 
accept  the  inevitable.  We  have  never  been  quite  able  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  was  inevitable.  Do  not  train-conductors  shout  and  sales- women 
shriek;  and  even  the  smallest  newsboy,  afflicted  with  a  bad  cold,  can  give 
you  the  headlines  of  an  evening  paper  so  you  will  get  them  a  square  away, 
on  a  foggy  night.  Now,  we  are  not  citing  these  examples  as  beautiful, 
or  desirable  of  imitation  except  as  a  last  resort.  We  are  aware  that  a 
soft,  gentle  and  low  voice  is  "an  excellent  thing  in  woman."  But  the 
sweetest  voice  and  the  most  exquisite  enunciation  in  college  can  be  lost 
in  a  large  class-room.  It  can,  moreover,  cause  loss  of  time,  of  concentra- 
tion and  of  much  valuable  information,  to  a  number  of  people  who  can 
probably  not  afford  to  lose  them,  and  it  can  get  a  class  into  the  very  bad 
habit  of  grafting  other  occupations  onto  this  particular  hour  of  lecture. 
To  the  reader  we  say,  if  you  have  not  a  fairly  audible  natural  voice,  give 
us  an  uimatural  one,  so  long  as  it  be  audible.  If  you  are  muffled  by  modesty 
or  bashfulness,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  make  oneself 
understood  in  a  class-room,  no  less  than  to  make  oneself  agreeable  in  a 
drawing-room,  should  outweigh  mere  personal  considerations. 


MANASQUAN 


In  our  first  number  we  offered  a  prize  to  be  given  by  us,  the  Tip  board, 
for  the  story  judged  by  you,  the  Tip  readers,  to  be  the  best  printed  this 
year  in  our  columns.  Now  are  there  not  many  people  who  would  like  an 
extra,  casual,  ten  dollars?  are  you  not  one  of  them?  and  if  you  are,  where 
is  your  story?  Do  not  wait  to  turn  over  to  us  your  required  second-year 
English  narrative,  or  the  first  fruits  of  your  labor  for  a  narrative  writing 
course.  This  plan  can,  and  probably  will,  be  followed  by  others.  Let 
us  have  your  story  before  we  are  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  such  passed- 
on  material.  Let  us  have  it  now,  when  our  readers  can  give  it  a  due 
amount  of  attention,  undistracted  by  thoughts  of  May-day,  the  fourth 
Oral,  and  commencement. 

And  when  you  give  it  to  us,  when  you  give  anything  to  us,  sign  your 
name  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Our  shiny  tin  box  in  Taylor  has  contained  more 
than  one  contribution  unprintable  because  unsigned.  To  protect  our- 
selves, and  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  your  part,  we  must  know  your 
name  before  we  can  print  your  article.  If  the  article  contains  or  suggests 
emotions,  or  reflections,  or  ideas  harmless  in  themselves,  yet  of  such  a 
nature  that  your  natural  modesty  prefers  to  see  them  printed  unattached 
to  your  name,  state  this  fact  when  you  give  them  to  us.  We,  ourselves, 
must  know  your  name,  but  there  are  times  when  we  are  willing  to  spare 
an  eager  but  fearful  spirit  from  the  shock  of  seeing  her  name,  nay  even  her 
initials,  in  the  Tip. 


MANASQUAN 

Between  two  heavens  bending 
My  frail  canoe  is  hung; 

One  sky  above  impending. 
One  sky,  reflected,  swung 

Below,  an  arch  unending 
Where  dizzy  stars  are  flung. 

The  constellations  shimmer 
Within  the  silent  stream, 

The  sunken  planets  glimmer 
Below  my  paddles'  gleam. 

The  Milky  Way  shines  dimmer 
Than  starlit  mist  of  dream. 
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A  fish  leaps, — ripples  shiver 

In  tremor-spreading  wheel, 
The  level  waters  quiver 

At  stir  of  moving  keel, 
And  in  the  shaken  river 

The  mirrored  heavens  reel. 

Jean  M.  Batchelor, 


'14. 


HORSEBACK   NOTES 


I  was  wakened  about  four  o'clock 
by  my  cousin's  whistle,  and  spring- 
ing to  my  wdndow  I  saw  him  below 
me  on  the  path.  His  ruddy  face 
was  aglow  and  he  was  alternately 
whistling  and  slapping  his  riding 
boots  with  his  heavy  crop.  ,  - 

"Are  you  ready,  little  cousin?" 
he  called.    "Must  be  off." 

And  when  I  had  scrambled  into 
my  clothes  and  run  out  towards 
the  stable,  my  cloth  coat  dragging 
at  my  knees,  I  saw  him  already 
mounted  and  turning  his  big  chest- 
nut round  and  round  to  take  out 
some  of  the  stiffness  from  yester- 
day's ride.  In  a  moment  I  too  was 
in  the  saddle  and  we  set  off  sedately 
at  a  walk  across  the  fields.  The 
sun  had  risen  but  the  east  showed 
only  a  dim  brightness  because  of 
the  mist  which  himg  in  heavy 
white  bands  over  the  ground.  My 
hair  fell  in  damp  strings  about  my 
face,  and  the  reins  were  soggy 
under  my  fingers.     My  cousin,  his 


shoulders  rounded  and  his  head 
bowed,  sat  stooped  in  his  saddle, 
the  moisture  dripping  from  his 
moustache.  So  we  rode  for  a  long 
time  in  silence  while  the  wet  high 
grass,  almost  up  to  the  horses' 
withers,  sucked  at  our  boots.  When 
finally  we  came  to  a  field  of  close- 
clipped  turf  we  let  the  horses  out, 
and  before  we  had  sobered  to  a  walk 
again,  the  chill  of  the  mist  was  gone 
and  my  blood  was  racing  through 
my  veins.  My  cousin  warmed  too, 
coming  out  of  his  taciturnity  with 
a  rush,  began  to  talk  in  his  dry 
S3mcopated  fashion,  of  harness  and 
saddlery  bought  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  for  he  was  a  collector 
in  his  own  quaint  way. 

This  saddle  on  which  he  was 
riding  came  from  Feet's,  the  great 
London  maker — five  and  twenty 
years  ago.  This  bit  from  Liverpool 
— they  don't  make  such  bits  now- 
adays— and  did  I  remember  the 
coach  whip  he  showed  me?  like  a 
feather — the  balance  was  so  true — 
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bought  from  an  old  English  driver 
for  a  sovereign.  The  fellow  was 
the  best  whip  on  the  Strand  they 
said,  almost  a  pun,  eh?  Whip, 
you  know? 

And  then  with  a  change  of  tongue 
he  spoke  of  his  brother  Alfred  killed 
steeple-chasing. 

"The  squire  said,  'You're  not 
riding  today,  Alfred;  fearful  course 
and  you  look  like  the  deuce.  Don't 
do  it.'  But  Alfred  in  his  gay  way 
'Must,  you  know,  Lowe;  ladies  with 
me  and  all  that;  don't  want  to 
though,  and  after  this  I  shall  never 
ride  again.'  'Never  again.'  Poor 
fellow — ^no  more  he  did — over  the 
last  jump  too." 

After  this  he  fell  into  silence 
once  more  until  we  came  to  the 
farm  house  where  we  were  to 
breakfast.  As  I  slipped  off  my 
horse  my  cousin  put  something 
into  my  hand: 

"Brought  it  along  for  you, m'dear. 
Italian  girl  gave  it  to  me  years  be- 
fore you  were  born — too  old  for 
that  sort  of  thing  now."  What  he 
had  pressed  into  my  palm  was  a 
silver  ,spur  curiously  fashioned  and 
carved — with  a  rowel  worn  as  fine 
as  a  needle  and  on  the  shank  some 
characters  in  Arabic. 

When  I  asked  my  cousin  what 
they  meant  he  only  laughed  and 
taking  me  by  the  arm  we  went  into 
the  house  to  sit  down  to  a  breakfast 
of  fried  potatoes  and  fresh  bread, 
coffee  and  sweet  wild  strawberries. 


II. 

Before  Duncan  went  back  to 
school  after  each  vacation  we, 
together  with  Sue,  our  next  door 
neighbor,  performed  a  rite — a  sort 
of  dedicatory  rite,  the  origin  of 
which  I  have  forgotten.  The  rite 
consisted  in  riding  about  the  place 
on  Sue's  horse  who  was  named 
Danridge  Beaumont  Montjoy  after 
the  Civil  War  hero.  Our  route 
lay  in  unvarying  regularity  from  the 
apple  tree,  around  the  end  of  the 
garden  to  the  tremendous  climax 
of  jumping  the  privet  hedge  at  the 
garden's  foot- — no  great  matter  for 
one  rider,  but  a  considerable  jump 
for  three  children  clinging  bare- 
back on  a  single  horse.  On  this 
exciting  journey  I  always  had  the 
best  seat,  in  the  middle — not  in  this 
case  by  any  especial  selfishness  but 
by  a  kind  of  inevitability.  Be- 
cause Duncan  was  the  only  one  who 
possessed  sufficient  skill  therefore, 
he  perforce  rode  on  the  tail  and 
because  Sue  had  some  dim  notion 
of  the  propriety  of  his  holding  on 
to  me  rather  than  to  her,  she  went 
in  front.  And  for  that  the  punc- 
tihousness  of  children  surpasses  in 
rigidity  the  etiquette  of  a  French 
court  under  the  most  rigid  Bourbon, 
we  kept  our  respective  positions  un- 
questioned and  unchanging  as  time 
went  on. 

Then  came  a  day,  one  September 
afternoon  v/hen  Duncan  had  put 
on  his  first  long  trousers  preparatory 
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to  setting  out  for  the  tedious  winter 
term  in  a  very  distant  school.  To 
me  he  looked  exceeding  tail  and 
beautiful  —  otherwise  not  greatly 
changed,  yet  when  we  all  went  out 
to  bridle  Damiy  as  our  custom  was, 
an  odd  constraint  fell  upon  us. 
Nevertheless  we  clambered  up  and 
gravely  enough  started  cur  eques- 
trian promenade.  I  confess  to  have 
entertained  some  misgivings  as  to 
whether  Danny  would  make  the 
hedge  which  had  not  been  trimmed 
of  late,  but  he  took  it  gallantly  and 
with  us  still  on  his  back  cantered 
towards  the  stable.  At  the  apple 
tree  "without  the  least  warning. 
Sue  pulled  Danny  up  and  slid  off, 
one  hand  twisted  in  his  mane  while 


the  other  she  held  out  to  Duncan. 
Her  face  was  a  little  flushed. 

''I  don't  believe  we'll  ride  again," 
she  said.  "Danny's  getting  too 
old  for  it.     Goodbye,  Dune." 

I  stared.  Duncan  said:  "Oh, 
come  now.  Danny's  good  for  years 
yet,  if  they  don't  let  the  beastly 
hedge  grow  any  more." 

"Well  then,"  answered  Sue  and 
stuck  suddenly,  "It's — it's  your  long 
trousers,"  she  flared  out  and  ran  to 
the  house. 

Duncan  leapt  off  in  pursuit  but 
stopped  and  came  slowly  back,  a 
look  of  grave  trouble  in  his  eyes. 
When  Duncan  didn't  speak,  I  took 
Danny  to  the  stall  and  tied  him 
up — it  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do, 
A.  Cordon  Hamilton. 


ALBA 
A  Lover  to  His  Lady 

Lady,  the  stars  are  dying  in  the  dawn, 
'Tis  daylight  through  the  wood; 

The  purple  mists  have  to  the  hills  withdrawn 
Their  dreaming  sisterhood. 

By  night  I  read  our  fortunes  in  the  stars. 

When  I  may  dare  divine 
Through  flickering  darts  and  fiery  scimitars. 

Thy  hand  at  last  in  mine. 


But  ah !  they  trembling,  vanish  in  the  dawn 

Save  yon  faint  crystal  high; 
Lady,  come  forth,  the  morning  star  is  gone. — 

Or  I  must  shortly  die.  W,  Goodall,  '14. 
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THE  LAME  MAN 


"There  was  a  crooked  man,  and 
lie  went  a  crooked  mile."  With 
these  words  the  children  sang  him 
down  the  road,  out  of  his  native 
village.  Though  his  lame  knee 
twisted  in  a  sickening  way  as  he 
walked,  he  went  swiftly. 

Some  years  after,  he  was  estab- 
lished as  trusted  bookkeeper  of  a 
thriving  grocery  store  in  the  center 
of  a  new  town,  and  was  living  in 
the  outskirts  with  a  sister  and 
brother-in-law.  But,  that  he  might 
not  be  too  much  in  their  sight,  he 
used  to  leave  the  house  at  early 
dawn,  returning  only  after  dark, 
and  then,  by  the  little  path  which 
he  had  worn  behind  the  house, 
climbing  up  a  steep,  grassy  bank. 
Going  to  and  fro  at  such  hours, 
he  seldom  met  people,  and  never 
any  children. 

In  the  store,  back  of  the  high 
counter  from  which  he  rarely  stirred, 
the  mischievous  eyes  of  little  chil- 
drennot  once  spied  out  his  deformity. 
Instead,  they  came  often  and  will- 
ingly on  their  mothers'  errands, 
knowing  that  an  odd,  kindly  face 
would  peer  at  them  over  the 
counter,    and    a   thin   hand    would 


drop  a  chocolate  between  their 
ready  lips.  A  bond  grew  up  be- 
tween the  town  children  and  the 
man  with  the  twisted  leg,  a  bond 
that  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
any  affection  the  latter  had  ever 
known. 

One  summer  evening,  just  as 
the  streets  were  growing  dim,  a 
group  of  little  children  gathered 
outside  the  steps  of  the  store, 
hiding  against  the  walls  to  sur- 
prise their  friend  when  he  should 
come  out.  Crowded  tight  to- 
gether and  ready  to  spring  upon 
him  with  shrieks  of  joy  they  waited 
for  the  door  to  open.  Keys  rattled 
inside,  the  door  swung  wide  and 
a  Thing  twisted  itself  out.  There 
was  a  minute  of  fearful  silence, 
then  a  single  scream  of  terror  as 
the  children  fled  down  the  street. 
The  crooked  man  turned  around, 
paused  for  an  instant,  then  took 
his  way  across  the  town  unmolested. 

The  next  morning,  on  a  road 
that  leads  away  from  the  town 
some  boys  called  jeeringly  after 
him:  "There  was  a  crooked  man, 
and  he  went  a  crooked  mile." 
M.  M.  Thomson,  '15. 
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COLLEGE   CONVICTIONS 


Reports  Read  in  Class 

From  what  little  knowledge  I 
have  of  graduate  seminaries  I  should 
say  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  taken 
up  in  them  by  reports  and  discus- 
sions of  reports.  This  may  be  all 
very  well  in  graduate  seminaries 
where  the  thing  is  done  well,  but 
when  the  same  system  is  tried  in 
undergraduate  classes  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  time  is  taken 
up  by  reports  and  yawns  over 
reports.  It  is  great  fun  to  be  given 
a  subject,  to  search  through  Poole's 
Index,  the  library  catalogue,  or 
perhaps  the  poems  of  some  Eliza- 
bethan or  Victorian,  to  gather  a 
mass  of  literature  together,  and 
then  to  track  some  idea  through - 
it  all. .  I  remember  that  idea  for- 
ever afterwards.  But  when  my 
paper  on  the  subject  is  written,  and 
I  read  it  to  the  class  I  doubt  if  they 
remember  the  idea  five  minutes 
after  I  stop  reading.  I  sometimes 
doubt  if  they  even  get  the  idea  at 
all. 

I  am  somewhat  embarrassed 
when  I  read,  I  read  in  a  low,  almost 
inaudible  tone.  My  greatest  wish 
is  to  get  the  agony  over,  I  read  very 
fast.  I  realize  as  I  read  that  I 
have  not  made  my  points  prominent. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  class,  "That 
is  in  a  subordinate  clause,  but  it  is 
really  the  point  of  the  whole  paper. 
Take  it  do^^n  and  you  may  sleep 


through  the  rest."  When  my  rapid 
whisper  has  died  away  the  class 
sighs  with  relief.  There  may  be  a 
desultory  question  or  two,  no  one 
cares  to  discuss.  The  next  report 
is  begun  and  the  class  counts  the 
numbers  which  stand  between  them 
and  a  return  to  lectures.  Reading 
reports  in  class  may  give  the  pro- 
fessors a  mxuch-needed  rest;  it  gives 
the  class  a  profound  sleep  perhaps 
sometimes  as  much  needed. 

Katharine  Dodd,  '14. 


College  Curiosity 

The  Tip  in  the  previous  number 
lamented  the  fact  that  we  are  so 
deficient  in  intellectual  curiosity. 
It  may  appear  to  some  that  the 
accusation  was  rather  sweeping,  as 
well  as  the  conclusion,  which  seemed 
to  be  that  the  undergraduate  body 
as  a  whole  is  incredibly  stupid.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  so.  It  is  not 
true  that  we  lack  altogether  intellec- 
tual curiosity;  no  one  who  has  had 
Politics  could  seriously  believe  that. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  some  of  it, 
although  not  as  much  as  we  might 
have,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  In 
many  cases  the  pressure  of  required 
work  and  reading  is  so  heavy  that 
when  the  required  amount  has  been 
accomplished  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination is  left  for  anything  further. 
Just  as  the  laboring  man  after  ar- 


COLLEGE    CONVICTIONS 


duous  physical  labor  all  day  is 
unfit  for  any  intellectual  exertions 
on  account  of  pure  exhaustion,  so 
no  mind  worn  out  by  a  routine  of 
reading  and  memory  work  is  in  a 
state  for  independent  thinking.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  incapable  of 
intellectual  curiosity  but  that  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  develop  it. 
How  often,  when  we  should  hke  to 
go  deeper  into  some  subject  that 
interests  us,  we  are  checked  by 
remembering  that  the  required  work 
on  some  other  subject,  much  less 
interesting,  is  still  to  be  done.  The 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  less 
required  and  more  optional  work 
to  give  us  the  opportimity  to  dis- 
cover our  preferences  and  to  pursue 
them. 

Perhaps  I  might  venture  further 
to  disagree  mildly  in  another  point 
with  the  previous  article.  One 
would  think  that  the  assumption 
that  what  a  professor  says  is  neces- 
sarily false  quite  as  unfortunate,  at 
least,  as  the  supposition  that  it  is 
always  true.  Professors,  to  be  sure, 
are  human  and  fallible,  but  are 
surely  not  such  monsters  as  to 
utter  constantly  nothing  but  what 
is  false.  As  Lincoln  said,  ''you 
cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time,"  and  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
fessors fool  us  all  the  time.  After 
all,  they  probably  know  more  about 
their  subjects  than  most  of  us  can 
ever  expect  to   know;    and  if  we 


believe  them,  we  shall  at  least  make 
a  partial  advance;  while,  if  we  re- 
ject them,  we  shall  make  no  ad- 
vance at  all.  If  on  further  investi- 
gation we  find  that  their  teaching 
is  untrue,  well  and  good;  but  let  us 
start  fairly  and  believe  that  it  is 
true  until  it  is  proved  to  be  false. 
It  might  be  mentioned  also  that 
some  subjects  seem  remarkably  ill 
adapted  for  intellectual  curiosity. 
You  may  meditate  all  day  upon 
the  square  of  (A+  B)  or  the  law  of 
the  septenarius  meter,  and  at  the 
end  realize  that  no  amount  of  think- 
ing can  ever  make  them  different. 
They  are,  ''in  an  iron  and  awful 
sense,"  and  the  only  thing  that  you 
can  do  is  to  accept  them.  If  you 
do  not,  you  will  most  likely  come 
to  grief,  and  your  intellectual  curi- 
osity will  end  in  disaster. 

Martha  Hobson,  '14. 


Dear  Tip: 

May  we  be  permitted  to  offer 
here  a  humble  response  to  the  two 
letters  published  in  recent  num- 
bers, discussing  rules  which  con- 
cern us  vitally  and  over  which  we 
ourselves  may,  some  day,  be  rack- 
ing our  brains  in  the  position  of 
"exalted  upper  classmen"?  The 
life  of  a  Freshman  at  Bryn  Mawr  is 
of  such  complexity  that  she  hails 
with  delight  what  few  simple  phases 
of  college  life  there  are.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Freshman  rules,  which  were  so  clear 
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and  easy  to  grasp  that  they  were 
adopted  quickly  and  gladly  for, 
indeed,  thej^  seemed  to  help  us  to 
realize  that  we  were  real  members 
of  the  college.  But,  lately,  there 
has  appeared  a  confusing  tangle  in 
these  seemingly  simple  observances. 
From  the  body  of  upper  classmen, 
whose  very  distance  in  those  first 
days  "lent  enchantment,"  and  for 
whom  we  respectfully  held  open 
doors  with  a  proper  sense  of  our 
youthful  subserviency,  there  have 
emerged  four  distinct  types  to 
mystify  us  and  to  raise  in  our 
minds  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
answer  of  the  question,  "To  hold 
or  not  to  hold?"  The  first  type 
with  their  gracious  dignity  arouse 
in  us  a  spontaneous  admiration  and 
alacrity  in  the  observance  of  the 
rules;  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  the  second  crush  as  against  the 
wall,  while  the  third  with  their 
evident    embarrassment    and    self- 


conscious,  "oh,  don't"  cause  us 
to  be  sure,  "bountiful  amusement," 
but  the  fourth  who  see  in  us  possi- 
bilities for  other  uses  than  that  of 
door-post,  link  their  arms  in  ours 
and  pull  us  with  them  through  the 
door-way,  apparently  little  caring 
for  the  "glamor  of  upper  classmen- 
ship."  We  are  bewildered  in  the 
marked  differences  in  those  above 
us.  Although  we  cannot  hope  for 
a  preponderance  of  this  last  type, 
dare  we  hope  for  the  first?  Is  it 
too  much  to  suggest  that  were  all 
the  upper  classmen  to  realize  that 
while  we  Freshmen  have  no  desire 
for  utter  self-abasement,  we  do  not 
nevertheless  wish  to  overstep  the 
boundaries  which  tradition  has  set 
us,  then  not  only  would  our  condi- 
tion be  simplified  but  a  new  solu- 
tion might  be  reached  to  the  prob- 
lem which  is  now  troubling  the 
community  life  of  Bryn  Mawr? 
Two  Freshmen. 


The  editors  wish  to  say  that  owing  to  the  rule  of  the  Tiptn  O'Bob 
not  to  accept  contributions  by  alumnae,  they  have  been  unable  to  print 
various  letters  from  alumnse  written  in  answer  to  College  Convictions. 
Also,  the  alumnae  answers  have  not  complied  with  the  rule  concerning 
anonymous  contributions.  The  editors,  however,  are  always  very  grate- 
ful for  letters  and  suggestions  from  alumnse. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 
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The  present  Poet  Laureate,  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges,  has  been  so  exer- 
cised by  what  he  calls  the  "degrad- 
ation of  the  unaccented  vowel,"  in 
English  speech,  that  he  has  written 
an  essay  ''On  the  Present  State  of 
Enghsh  Pronunciation."  He  de- 
plores the  present  slack  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  such  as  Nature,  Tues- 
day, tune,  which,  he  says,  commonly 
become  Neycher,  Cheusday,  ckiune. 
Mr.  Bridges  does  more  than  de- 
plore; he  suggests  the  remedy. 
"There  is  one  remedy,"  he  -^Tites, 
"and  one  remedy  only,  and  that 
is  that,  at  least  for  educational  pur- 
poses, if  for  no  other,  we  should 
spell  as  we  wish  to  pronounce." 
It  is  significant,  and  it  distinguishes 
Mr.  Bridges'  attitude  from  that  of 
other  advocates  of  phonetic  spell- 
ing, that  he  would  wi'ite  words  as 
they  "should  be  pronounced,  and 
not  as  we  foresee  or  guess  they 
are  coming  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  normal  process  of  unimpeded 
degradation."  He  would  write  to 
pronounce  the  word.  Nature,  not 
Neycher. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Mr. 
Bridges'  proposed  system  of  pho- 
netic spelling  is  the  character  of  his 
script.  He  uses,  not  the  present 
English  letters,  as  does  Mr.  Daniel 
Jones,  in  his  system,  but  an  alphabet 
which  he  has  fashioned,  based  on 
an  old  Anglo-Saxon  type,  found  in 


the  rooms  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 
The  merest  glance  at  Mr.  Bridges' 
type,  which  is  illustrated  in  his 
essay  (a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
New  Book  Room),  will  show  the 
superior  legibility  of  his  over  Mr. 
Jones'  form.  Mr.  Bridges  contends 
that  his  type,  besides  being  better 
adapted  to  a  phonetic  alphabet, 
has  the  added  advantage  of  what 
he  calls,  "literary  fitness."  By 
this  he  means  that  his  is  the  alpha- 
bet "which  retains  historical  spell- 
ings as  m^uch  as  possible,  and  which 
shows  a  modification  of  sound  by  a 
modified  symbol,  rather  than  by  an 
altogether  different  one."  Thus, 
Mr.  Bridges,  alone  perhaps,  of  the 
advocates  of  phonetic  spelling,  has 
realized  the  danger  of  it  to  the 
historical  relation  of  the  language 
with  the  classics,  and  has  attempted 
to  rid  us  of  the  danger.  Under  his 
system  of  spelling  the  general  stu- 
dent of  the  future  would  not  be 
compelled  to  view  English  philology 
from  the  distance  at  which  we,  todaj^, 
stand  from  Sanslvrit,  and  the  ele- 
mentary Greek  student  could  still 
have  her  thrill  at  her  first  recogni- 
tion of  the  Greek  derivation  of 
common  English  words.  Under 
another  system  of  phonetic  spelling 
this  might  not  be  so. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Poet  Laureate, 
of  all  men,  should  be  striving  for 
that  simplification  which  will  carry 
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with  it  the  traditions  of  our  lan- 
guage. If  there  is  any  way  of 
avoiding  the  simphfied  speFiing, 
Mr.  Bridges  gives  no  hint  of  it. 
He  accepts  simplification  of  written 
Enghsh  as  one  of  the  coming  inevi- 
tabilities, his  care  being  that  when  it 
comes  we  shall  be  ready  with  an 
adequate  system,  so  that  the  change 
may  not  have  a  bad  influence  upon 
the  Enghsh  language. 

H.  B.  '15. 


There  is  a  book  in  the  new  book 
room  that  has  been  there  quite  a 
long  time  and  that  wasn't  so  very 
new  even  when  it  was  first  put 
there.  It  certainly  isn't  literature, 
and  it  isn't  philosophy,  or  classics, 
or  science,  but  it  is  most  interesting. 
It  is  C.  W.  Beers'  A  Mind  that- 
Found  Itself.  In  the  introduction 
there  is  a  letter  by  Professor  William 
James  which  saj^s  of  the  book,  ''It 
is  fit  to  remain  in  literature  as  a 


classic  account  from  'within'  of  an 
insane  person's  psychology."  One 
might  almost  think  that  this  vol- 
ume was  the  extended  form  of  a 
footnote  of  a  case  in  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience.  Not  that  it 
is  unduly  extended  in  any  sense; 
it  is  full  of  detail,  but  detail  here  is 
the  important  and  the  absorbing 
thing.  The  writer  is  filled  with  a 
truly  missionary  zeal  for  those  who 
are  afflicted  as  he  was,  but  the  book 
isn't  in  any  Vt^ay  impleasant,  or 
depressing,  or  morbid.  His  accounts 
of  how,  throughout  many  of  his 
first  months  at  the  asylum,  when 
he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  in 
prison,  surrounded  by  spies,  and 
condemned  for  some  vague  but 
terrible  offence,  one  of  his  worst 
regrets  was  that  he,  a  Yale  man, 
was  a  disgrace  to  his  alma  mater, 
may  be  touching,  but  it  is  surely 
ludicrous  as  well. 

M.  L.  C,  '14. 


DULCI  FISTULA 


On  Greetings 

Community  life  is  the  mother  of 
many  wants.  Just  now,  for  in- 
stance, I  want  a  new  form  of  greet- 
ing particularly  applicable  to  such 
a  life.  It  must  be  appropriate  to 
give  to  persons  in  groups,  and  for 
greater  convenience  it  should  not 
be  of  a  vocal  nature.  That  is,  it 
should    be  a    silent  plural   "good- 


morning,"  a  sort  of  gesticulated, 
secular  "Pax  Vobiscum."  As  mat- 
ters are  now  when  I  go  to  breakfast 
and  say  "good-morning"  to  four- 
teen moody,  half -a  wake  companions, 
the  fourteen  look  at  one  another 
doubtfully.  Each  one  considers 
whether  the  greeting  was  addressed 
to  her  and  either  decides  that  it 
probably    was    not    and    so    says 
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nothing,  or  else  decides  that  it 
probably  was  and  so  says  ''good- 
morning"  back  again  in  chorus 
with  the  other  thirteen.  In  the 
latter  case  one  is  painfully  reminded 
of  the  kindergarten  when,  at  pre- 
cisely nine  o'clock  the  teacher  rises 
and  says,  "Good-morning,  Chil- 
dren," and  the  well-trained  fifty 
respond  as  one  child,  ''Good-morn- 
ing, Miss  Louise." 

When  I  say  that  I  would  have 
my  salutation  in  the  nature  of  a 
gesticulation,  I  remember  that  there 
was  a  time  when  we  possessed  such 
a  form  of  address  in  the  courtesy. 
But    after    all,    a    courtesy    would 


never  go  very  well  with  an  academic 
gown.  Something  on  the  order  of 
the  classic  raising  of  the  right  hand 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  better.  I 
remember  once  when  I  was  very 
young  seeing  Julius  Caesar  played, 
and  that  gesture  of  salutation  im- 
pressed me  immensely;  Brutus, 
bravely  attired  in  an  extremely 
short  white  ballet  skirt,  executed 
it  to  perfection.  And  the  gloomy 
connotation  of  the  "Nos  morituri 
te  salutamus,"  which  is  somehow 
always  associated  in  my  mind  with 
this  gesture,  would  be  most  touch- 
ingly  suitable  for  the  mornings  be- 
fore Orals.  M.  L.  C.,  '14. 


TO   MY   CAP  AND   GOWN 


Oh,  cap  and  gown, 

Although  you're  not  as  once  you  were. 

But  marred  by  many  a  spot  and  tear, 

I  still  have  hopes  that  you  may  be 

The  maker  of  my  destiny. 

And  when  I  meet  the  Faculty, 

In  cap  and  gown. 

You,  having  passed  through  Orals  twice 

Before  my  time,  may  still  suffice 

To  get  me  through,  by  magic  art. 

For  if  you  fail  me,  my  sad  heart 

Tells  me  in  June  I  shall  not  part 

With  cap  and  gown! 


I.  W.  P.,  '14. 
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EDITORIALS 

We,  the  college  as  a  whole,  have  fallen  into  a  bad  habit  of  taking 
action  so  as  to  involve  not  only  our  own  interests  but  those  of  future 
classes  as  well.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  such  action 
is  the  one  basis  of  advance,  and  that  we  should  give  the  best  in  us 
to  improving  present  conditions  for  posterity.  We  do  not  object  to 
wise  action  for  the  future — indeed  we  want  it,  but  we  do  wish  to  check 
our  habit  of  taking  permanent  steps  where  we  should  take  temporary 
ones,  and  of  fixing  our  passing  enthusiasms  in  supposedly  everlasting 
institutions.  There  is  the  matter  of  the  formation  of  clubs  for  example. 
Time  and  time  again  a  group  of  persons,  filled  with  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm for  a  certain  subject,  get  together  to  make  a  club  centered  about 
this  subject,  without  considering  whether  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
are  liable  to  prove  lasting.  It  is  true  that  clubs,  when  made  can  be  unmade 
again,  but  they  are  apt  to  continue.  We  have  far  too  many  clubs  now 
where  membership  is  purely  perfunctory.  Motions  passed  in  under- 
graduate meetings  are  not  necessarily  permanent  either — even  constitu- 
tions may  be  amended — but  often  and  often  the  motion  carried  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  is  considered  binding,  and  lasts,  either  as  an  actual 
rule  or  as  precedent,  for  years  after  its  meaning  and  value  have  passed. 
By  mighty  efforts  we  can  do  away  with  worthless  laws  and  amend  our 
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constitutions,  we  can  reform  and  revise — but,  shall  we  not  do  well  to 
hesitate  in  the  first  place? 

We  have  always  before  us  the  classic  and  shocking  case  where  there 
was  not  enough  hesitation,  where  a  body  of  undergraduates  in  a  moment 
of  inspiration  pledged  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  given  yearly  for  a 
certain  term  of  years,  and  classes  that  were  not  in  college  when  the  promise 
was  made,  are  still  paying  off  the  debt.  Then  consider  the  question  of 
orals:  one  class  feels  that  it  must  have  the  moral  prop  of  oral  classes, 
and  required  oral  classes  are  handed  on  to  future  generations.  And  again 
with  quizzes — the  same  state  of  mind,  the  same  generous  thought  for  the 
future,  and  in  a  short  time,  protests,  petitions,  and  futile  revisions  of 
the  quiz  system. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  sad  for  the  editors  of  the  Tip  if  all  hasty  action 
were  abolished.  Where,  then,  should  the  subject  matter  of  the  editorials 
come  from?  A  magazine  that  could  only  dissertate  on  the  perfection 
of  the  Elysium  it  represented  would  be  dull  indeed.  Yet  the  fear  of  too 
sudden  a  paradise  does  not  prevent  us  from  now  recommending  a  little 
more  temperance  of  action,  a  little  more  real  thought  for  the  future  in 
taking  into  account  the  inevitable  change  in  point  of  view  that  must 
come  from  class  to  class. 


Eight  weeks  ago  we  asked  the  question,  "Is  the  new  arrangement 
that  forces  us  to  sign  for  exercise  day  by  day  a  plan  very  complimentary 
to  the  intelligence  of  college  students?"  If  a  real  discussion  of  such  a 
question  was  ever  possible,  it  is  probably  still  possible  today,  but  to  us, 
irritated  and  desperate  at  the  idea  of  starting  in  upon  a  new  semester 
under  the  same  regulations,  such  a  question  seems  now  pale  and  abstract. 
A  compliment  to  our  intelligence?  Let  us  rather  ask  if  it  is  not  a  menace 
to  our  ordinary  physical  well-being  and  general  soundness  of  mind. 

The  first  result  of  the  present  arrangement  is  that  no  one  walks  any- 
more. My  own  experience  is,  of  course,  confined  to  one  hall,  but  from 
this  hall  one  could  always,  in  years  past,  be  sure  of  making  up  a  party 
of  three  for  a  good  walk  on  any  fair  afternoon.  Now  no  one  has  time  to 
walk.  One  cannot  walk  between  laboratory  work  in  the  afternoon  and 
four  fifty-five  dancing,  nor  even  in  the  cold  darkness  after  dancing  without 
running  the  risk  of  missing  a  tub  and  one's  dinner.  "But  you've  done 
your  two  periods  of  gym,"  you  say  reproachfully  to  the  next  person  who 
refuses  to  walk  with  you. 
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"Yes,"  she  returns  wearily,  "but  there's  my  third  period,  I've  got 
to  go  swimming,  I  guess." 

"But  you've  got  a  cold,"  I  remonstrated;  "you'll  contaminate  the 
water,  and  thirty  minutes  of  shivering  in  that  pool  is  the  worst  possible 
thing  for  you." 

"Oh,  well,"  she  remarks  with  forced  cheerfulness,  "most  people 
have  to  go  into  the  pool  and  half  of  them  have  colds;  and  if  I  don't  try 
to  do  my  Latin  and  go  to  bed  right  after  dinner,  it  probably  won't  hurt 
me  much." 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  present  exercise 
rules  work  I  ran  across  early  in  the  fall.  "I've  got  five  periods  of  heavy 
exercise  to  take  today,"  remarked  my  neighbor  one  Thursday  at  lunch. 
I  made  a  feeble  exclamation  of  astonishment.  "Class  hockey,  you  see, 
and  required  dancing  afterward — I'm  going  away  Friday,  so  this  period 
has  got  to  be  done  today — and  Mr.  Montilu  dancing  this  evening,  and  a 
make-up  class  after  that,  and  then  a  water-polo  game."  She  did  them 
to,  and  she 'is  a  "B"  and  had  been  in  bed  with  a  touch  of  the  grip  two 
days  before.  One  can  only  hope  that  she  slept  through  all  her  lectures 
the  next  morning. 

We  don't  mean  to  imply  that  everyone  gets  into  these  difficulties 
all  the  time.  Nor  that  the  strict  fine  system  does  not  keep  a  few  lazy 
students  up  to  mark.  But  why  sacrifice  a  large  majority  for  a  few  laggards? 
The  present  system  forces  many  students  to  take  gym  or  go  swimming, 
who  ought  to  be  doing  neither;  it  often  puts  a  student  who  gives  one 
afternoon  to  making  up  laboratory  work,  to  keeping  an  appointment 
with  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  staff,  or  to  attending  an  English  club 
meeting,  to  great  and  perfectly  unnecessary  inconvenience;  and  it,  in  a 
large  measure,  prevents  the  average  student  from  taking  normal  out-door 
exercise. 


In  looking  over  the  Gaucher  College  Monthly,  hurriedly,  in  a  three 
minutes  between  lectures,  we  were  struck  with  the  first  words  of  an  edi- 
torial, "Where  is  Goucher's  class  distinction?"  The  question  had  been 
prompted  by  the  sight  (at  Goucher,  considered  a  sign  of  the  decadence 
of  morals)  of  a  Freshman  opening  the  "Goucher  hall  door"  and  enter- 
ing "in  front  of  a  Senior."  Following  the  question  came  a  plea,  aiming 
not  at  burdening  Freshmen,  but  yet  urging  the  persistence  of  an  etiquette 
of  "small  courtesies"  which  it  would  hurt  no  class  to  show  toward  the 
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class  above  it.  Goucher's  point  of  view  bears  so  directly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Freshman  rules — a  question  which  has  this  year  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  Tip's  pages  for  college  convictions — that  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Brjrn  Mawr  undergraduates.  We  would  here  remind  our 
readers  that  Bryn  Mawr,  though  she  may  now  consider  herself  most 
unhappy  in  the  possession  of  a  few  Freshman  rules,  might  be  considered 
happy  in  having  them,  by  a  college  which  has  not  even  attained  their 
semblance.  So,  in  the  spirit  of  a  preceding  editorial,  we  would  warn 
against  too  hasty  agitation  to  abolish  them,  lest  a  future  generation, 
thanking  us  not  at  all,  should  wail  with  Goucher,  "Where  is  our  class 
distinction?"  The  fault  with  our  system,  over  which  there  is  so  much 
discussion,  seems  to  lie  not  with  the  rules,  but  with  the  upper-classman 
attitude  toward  them.  If,  at  the  courteously  opened  door  the  upper 
classman  could  have  the  good  sense  to  be  neither  "fussed"  nor  haughty 
nor  indifferent,  if  she  would  act  as  she  should  toward  any  courtesy  done 
her,  perhaps  she  would  not  be  attended  by  a  line  of  amused  Freshmen. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  a  more  natural  sense  of  class  courtesy  in  college, 
a  sense  of  which  the  Freshman  rules  would  be  but  the  groundwork.  Is 
not  this  side  of  the  argument  worth  considering?  There  is  yet  one  semester 
left  to  practise  what  it  urges — one  semester  only  before  our  present  class 
relations  will  be  changed. 


XANTHOS 


Slim,  and  smooth,  and  white  thou  art. 

As  an  ivory  rod ; 
Fair,  and  fleet,  and  light  thou  art, 

As  a  winged  god. 
As  a  winged  god's  thy  way : 

Alas! 
Thou  wilt  love  me  for  a  day — 

And  pass. 

Beatrice  C.  Nathans. 
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On  the  summit  of  Gilmorehill, 
far  above  the  smoke  and  turmoil  of 
the  second  city  of  the  empire, 
stands  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
In  the  darkness,  when  all  noises 
are  still,  the  roofs  and  arches  stand 
black  against  the  sky,  with  the 
moon,  perchance,  shining  through 
the  tracery  of  the  tower,  while  the 
bells  peel  forth  the  hours  as  peace- 
fully as  they  did  five  hundred  years 
ago  when,  by  papal  dispensation, 
the  borough  of  St.  Centegern  was 
created  a  center  of  learning.  To 
this  gray,  foggy  city  of  the  North 
three  thousand  students  of  all  races 
now  come :  Sikhs,  Brahmans,  Parsees 
— turbaned  men  and  dainty,  veiled 
women  with  tinkling  silver  bracelets. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the 
University  which  linger  in  one's 
memory.  It  may  be  that  of  a 
cold  winter  morning  when,  hurrying 
to  class  by  starlight,  one  saw  other 
scarlet-gowned  figures  against  a 
background  of  snow  and  high  Gothic 
arches;  or,  perhaps,  of  a  day  in 
spring  when  the  quadrangles  were 
green  and  warm  breezes  blew  gently 
from  the  country.  Then  many 
benches  were  empty  and  weary 
censors  in  despair  answered  "ad- 
sumus"  at  roll  call.  Then  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  distant 
Highland  hills  stretching  intermin- 
ably to  the  north. 


Glasgow,  as  the  four  Scottish 
Universities  are,  is  co-educational 
and  women  share  equal  privileges 
with  men.  We  vote  as  they  do  for 
Lord  Rector  evey  third  year,  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  safe-guarding 
human  life,  we  poll  at  different 
places,  since  the  old  customs  still 
prevail  and  pease-meal  and  strength 
have  much  to  do  with  the  election 
of  the  successful  candidate.  From 
4  A.  M.,  or  thereabouts,  the  two 
political  parties  struggle  for  com- 
mand of  the  doors  and  only  suitable 
voters  are  passed  in,  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  sentinels. 

The  main  centers  of  student 
activity  are  the  Unions,  from  which 
emanates  the  undergraduate  policy 
of  the  University.  Clubs  meet  in 
the  various  committee-rooms,  and 
in  the  sitting-rooms  and  libraries  one 
may  lounge  or  study.  In  the  men's 
Union,  Parliamentary  debates  are 
held  when  a  macer  announces  a 
bewigged  and  gowned  Mr.  Speaker 
who  presides  over  heated  sessions 
and  stormy  divisions  at  which 
many  future  members  of  ''another 
house"  make  their  maiden  speeches. 
To  this  same  hall  come  now  and 
then  Chesterton,  Birrell,  Roseberry, 
or  any  distinguished  visitor  who 
has  a  free  morning  for  talk.  But 
perhaps  the  chief  glory  of  the  Union 
is  its  dance  floor,  where  from 
December  to  February  various  clubs 
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hold  their  dances,  limited  by  the 
exigency  of  class  examinations  to 
three  a  week. 

Winter  has  another  interest — the 
Repertory  Theater,  where  new  plays 
are  produced  simultaneously  with, 
or  even  in  advance  of  London 
houses.  There  one  may  attend  a 
first  night  of  Galwsorthy.  Shaw, 
Masefield,  or  criticise  a  first  play 
by  a  new  dram.atist.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  of  which  we  are  most 
proud  and  the  theater  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a  student  audience 
by  offering  special  concessions  which 
enable  us  to  attend  any  play  for 
the  amazing  sum  of  seventeen  cents. 

Our  summer  session  is  short  and 
blighted  considerably  by  anxiety 
over   class  tickets,  so  that   tennis, 


golf  and  an  occasional  cruise  up  the 
Lochs  and  through  the  Kyles  in 
the  evening  are  all  we  permit  our- 
selves. 

Long  ago  students  came  to  col- 
lege with  a  bag  of  meal  on  their 
shoulders  and  in  January  a  ''Meal 
Monday"  holiday  was  instituted  to 
permit  their  returning  home  for 
fresh  supplies  haK  way  through  the 
year.  We  still  have  this  holiday, 
though  we  do  not  return  with  meal, 
but  much  of  the  old  spirit  remains 
and  if  I  have  said  little  of  work  it 
is  because  it  is  the  same  every- 
where. In  tall  houses  round  the 
University  there  are  many  lights 
shining  far  into  the  night,  and  if 
we  are  a  hard  playing,  we  are  also 
a  hard  working  race. 

Agnes  Borthwick. 


MIST  CHILDREN 

Full  many  times  I've  seen  you  blithely  run. 
Fair  children  of  the  morning  mist  so  bright. 
In  glimmering,  shimmering  veils  of  sheer  delight, 

Before  the  golden  coursers  of  the  sun; 

And  when  at  noon  the  spider's  web  is  spun 
I've  watched  you  drift  mere  films  of  white 
Up  in  the  zenith  blue.     Again  at  night 

I've  seen  you  dance  about  the  moon  in  fun. 

Once  when  the  waning  morning  star  had  set 
I  saw  upon  the  grass  a  rainbow  sheen 

And  found  the  asters'  blinking  eyes  still  wet 
And  all  the  flowerlets  trampled  in  the  green. 

There  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  caught  fast 

A  filmy  veil — and  knew  that  you  had  past. 

Emily  Notes,  '15. 
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Claire  sat  languidly  in  a  wicker 
chair  on  the  loggia,  her  head  rest- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  chair  as  she 
blew  a  delicate  cloud  of  smoke 
into  the  still  summer  air,  and 
flicked  her  cigarette  lazily  with 
one  white  slim-fingered  hand.  The 
color  of  her  loose,  dull  blue  gown 
with  its  golden  sash,  and  her  pose, 
seemed  to  form  a  studied  part  of 
the  soft  languid  afternoon  atmos- 
phere of  the  white-pillared  loggia. 
Hasrick  took  in  the  effect  as  he  rode 
off  on  horseback. 

"Not  a  word  of  the  portrait,  yet," 
he  called,  waving  a  gallant  good-bye. 
As  he  rode  leisurely  down  the  drive 
his  thoughts  dwelled  pleasantly  on 
the  picture  of  the  girl  on  the  loggia. 
That  was  one  of  the  best  things 
about  Claire,  she  was  always  effect- 
ive, her  clothes  were  always  aes- 
thetic, strikingly  so,  her  poses 
always  made  the  best  of  her  white 
arms  and  hands,  and  slim,  languor- 
ous body.  Hasrick  knew  she  was 
beautiful,  of  course,  else  why  had 
he  engaged  himself  to  her.  It  was 
this  very  quality  of  hers,  of  always 
looking  artistic,  that  would  make 
her  such  a  suitable  wife  for  him, 
the  beauty  lover,  the  connoisseur, 
the  artist.  Hasrick  really  never 
was  quite  sure  of  what  to  call  him- 
self— artist  was  perhaps  a  little 
far-fetched  since  he  had  never  pro- 
duced anything  but  a  few  sketches. 


a  lyric,  a  song  or  two — aesthete  or 
dilettanti,  terms  by  which  he  went 
among  his  acquaintances,  did  not 
quite  please  him,  even  though  he 
did  pride  himself  on  his  aesthetic 
sense  and  his  talent  in  varied  lines. 
Certain  he  was  that  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  the  beautiful,  an 
aesthete  in  the  better  sense.  He 
loved  Claire.  She  had  perhaps  not 
often  been  called  beautiful,  simply 
because  hers  was  not  a  face  that 
attracted  attention,  even  Hasrick 
had  no  very  definite  idea  of  her 
face — it  was  her  form  and  the 
general  impression  of  her  that  were 
striking  and  beautiful — her  perfect 
sense  of  the  fitting  and  effective, 
and  for  this  he  loved  her.  He  was 
beginning  to  be  impatient  of  the 
time  still  to  elapse  before  she 
would  be  really  his,  the  latest 
beautiful  object  to  be  added  to 
his  collection,  the  last  final  touch 
to  his  house  where  were  gathered 
the  pictures,  carvings,  tapestries, 
all  the  "objets  d'art"  he  had 
acquired  by  dint  of  a  lavish  for- 
tune and  several  European  trips. 
It  was  pleasant  to  think  of  her  there 
always,  the  mistress  of  such  a 
home.  Their  latest  plan  had  been 
for  a  portrait  of  her  to  be  painted 
soon  after  the  wedding.  Indeed 
they  had  spent  all  morning  deciding 
whether  they  would  prefer  her  to 
pose  in  the  garden  on  the  carved 
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Florentine  bench,  or  in  the  study 
against  a  Chinese  embroidery.  But 
he  would  not  mention  the  portrait 
since  that  had  been  the  agreement, 
even  though  he  was  bound  for  tea 
with  Gerome  Kane,  for,  of  course, 
Gerome  Kane  would  be  the  man 
to  do  the  portrait,  since  a  Gerome 
Kane  portrait  of  his  wife  was  the 
one  finishing  touch  his  living-room 
needed.  From  the  portrait  Has- 
rick's  thoughts  turned  to  the  artist 
and  to  the  call  he  was  about  to 
pay.  It  was  rather  a  great  event, 
after  all,  this  invitation  to  tea, 
with  the  most  famous  portrait 
painter  in  the  United  States.  Ever 
since  Hasrick  had  built  his  summer 
villa  in  the  next  township  to  the 
artist's  studio,  he  had  been  slightly, 
acquainted  with  him,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  Gerome  Kane  had 
asked  him  to  his  house.  The  invi- 
tation had  been  the  crowning  touch 
to  his  and  Claire's  happiness,  and 
he  had  felt  almost  selfish  to  go 
off  thus  without  Claire,  but  Gerome 
Kane  would  soon  come  to  know 
her — when  the  portrait  was  begun. 
For  some  time  back  now  Hasrick 
had  been  thinking  of  his  coming 
visit  to  Gerome  Kane's  house,  for 
the  artist  was  ^'his  celebrity"  and 
to  come  to  intimate  terms  with 
one's  own  celebrity,  worshipped  from 
afar  for  years,  was  a  good  deal  of 
an  event.  Harrick  had  had  it  all 
planned  out,  the  visit  to  the  studio, 
the  able  criticism  of  the  pictures 


he  would  give,  and  the  talk,  to  be 
on  art  of  course,  for  Hasrick  had 
his  subject  well  in  hand  for  con- 
versational purposes.  The  great 
visit,  however,  went  off  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  one  rehearsed  so 
often  in  his  imagination. 

In  the  first  place,  Hasrick  missed 
the  road,  or  so  he  thought  after 
an  hour's  ride  when  he  had  passed 
only  farm  houses.  Finally  on  in- 
quiring the  way  of  an  urchin — a 
condescension  Hasrick  rarely  de- 
scended to — he  turned  back  in  his 
tracks  to  look  for  "Mister  Kane's, 
second  house  on  the  right"  as  per 
directions.  Arrived  there,  it  proved 
to  be  a  plain  frame  house,  not  even 
a  picturesque  vine-grown  cottage, 
but  a  neat,  homely,  modern  struc- 
ture well  kept  up.  There  was 
Gerome  Kane  in  the  yard,  too, 
hurrying  to  meet  him  and  offering 
to  take  the  horse  himself  to  the 
barn.  Together  he  and  Hasrick 
superintended  the  hitching  of  the 
animal. 

It  was  in  two  creaking  rocking 
chairs  under  an  apple  tree  that  they 
finally  sat  down  to  talk. 

"When  Sally  comes  back  from 
the  village  we'll  have  some  tea," 
Gerome  Kane  began,  smiling  little 
wrinkles  into  his  whole  face,  and 
beaming  with  hospitality.  "It's 
nice  of  you  to  ride  over  in  the 
heat." 

"I  am  so  happy  to  come,"  Has'- 
rick  rejoined  rather  formally. 
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"Well,  it  did  seem  to  me  time 
that  we  should  get  to  know  each 
other  a  bit  if  we're  to  be  neighbors 
— and  you  do  seem  to  have  settled 
down — or  are  you  going  to  be  run- 
ning off  to  Europe  again?" 

"Oh,  not  for  some  time.  I  mean 
to  really  accomplish  some  work  this 
coming  year." 

"You  work,  do  you?"  Kane  put 
the  question  almost  sharply.  "I 
always  understood  you  were  a 
gentleman  of  leisure." 

' '  Why — er —  yes. ' '  An  ambiguous 
answer  implying  equally  well  his 
ability  to  work  or  be  a  gentleman, 
but  the  situation  was  embarrassing, 
for  Hasrick's  work  was  as  indefinite 
as  his  title.      He  must  explain. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Kane,"  he  plunged 
in  at  once,  "I've  looked  forward  to 
knowing  you.  I've  always  thought 
we  would  be  interested  in  the  same 
things." 

"Yes,  in  work.  Why,  of  course." 
Gerome  Kane  was  smiling.  "It 
will  be  interesting  for  me  to 
hear  some  young  ideas  on  the 
subject.  My  own  work  grows 
crabbed  from  too  constant  tending 
of  the  pot." 

"A  watched  pot  never  boils." 
Hasrick  didn't  know  why  he  said 
it.  The  phrase  seemed  to  fit  in 
without  thought,  and  he  feared  to 
have  been  rude,  but  Kane  laughed 
heartily  and  creaked  his  rocker  in 
enthusiasm. 

"Yes,  pot-boilers!     Exactly, 


they're  crabbed  necessities.  You've 
hit  it,  Mr.  Hasrick,  and  I'm  so  glad 
you  have  a  sense  of  humor." 
Gerome  Kane's  head  was  tilted  to 
one  side  appreciatively  and  he 
chuckled  as  he  rocked,  but  Hasrick 
grew  uneasy.  Conversation  on 
work  and  pot-boilers  was  the  last 
thing  he  had  looked  for  and  he  did 
not  fancy  having  his  own  inad- 
vertent rudeness  interpreted  as  a 
sense  of  humor.  A  new  method  of 
attack  was  the  only  possible  thing. 

"Mr.  Kane,  I've  been  hoping 
that  you  would  come  to  tea  with 
me  soon,  and  see  my  new  Msetisse." 

"Um,  you've  a  Msetisse,  have 
you?  Where'd  you  get  it?"  Kane 
was  abrupt. 

"And  I  have  a  few  other  examples 
of  the  newer  schools — but  perhaps 
you  disapprove  these  late  move- 
ments in  art?" 

"  Strange  stuff .  .  .  .  So  you  have 
some  pictures,  have  you?" 

Most  evidently  Gerome  Kane 
did  not  know  of  the  house  full  of 
treasures.      It  was  mortifying. 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  always  collected, 
you  know.  Picked  up  quite  a 
few  things  on  my  journeys,  some 
of  them  rather  nice  in  their  way. 
You  really  must  come  to  see  them, 
Mr.  Kane." 

"But  now,"  Hasrick  continued, 
"do  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  Cubists?  I'm  very  conserva- 
tive myself.  I  beheve  that  noth- 
ing   is    beautiful    which    does    not 
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conform  to  the  standard  of  beauty 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  great 
masters."  Hasrick  prided  himself 
on  his  conservatism  and  expanded 
under  the  subject. 

"It  all  comes  down  to  a  defini- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  for,  of 
course.  Beauty  is  the  one  excuse 
for  being.  Now,  do  you  think 
seriously,  Mr.  Kane,  that  these 
compilations  of  cubes  and  triangles 
and  unblended  tones  are  art?  These 
painters  say  they  see  things  so,  and 
that  art  is  the  expression  of  reality, 
beauty,  the  truth  in  what  we  see." 

"Right,  too,  in  their  way,"  Kane 
put  in.  This  was  astonishing. 
Hasrick  thought  he  had  surely  been 
on  the  right  tack  for  Gerome  Kane 
was  notably  an  academician — the 
leader  of  the  modern  conservative 
school. 

"Not  that  I  approve  of  these 
Futurist  fellows."  Gerome  Kane 
rocked  some  more  and  smiled 
crookedly.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he 
stopped  with  a  jerk. 

"Come  now,  it's  no  use  for  me 
to  pretend,  young  man.  I  can't 
talk  art,  you  know.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  half  the  time  with 
your  art  terms  and  your  criticism 
of  the  modern  schools." 

"How  very  interesting!"  Has- 
rick did  not  speak  sarcastically. 

"No,  as  I  grow  older  I've  come 
to  a  conclusion.  I'm  very  much 
afraid  I'm  a  philosopher.  Isn't  it 
terrible?" 


"To  be  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Kane?" 

"Why  yes,  about  art.  Yes, 
young  man,  I'll  confess  it.  I  know 
nothing  about  what  Art  is,  and 
Beauty,  and  The  Standard,  and  all 
your  capital-lettered  terms.  Any- 
thing I  care  for  I  see  as  beautiful." 

"I  must  disagree  there,  you 
surely  don't  mean  that.  A  thing 
is  beautiful,  then  you  care  for  it." 
Hasrick  answered  eagerly. 

It  was  a  theory  he  really  had 
put  much  thought  on.  "Why, 
Mr.  Kane,  you  surely  are  mis- 
taken, you  of  all  people.  Every- 
thing you  paint  shows  a  sense  of 
perfection  of  form,  except  of  course 
where  you  have  a  romantic  interest 
in  the  gTotesque." 

"Does  it  indeed?"  Kane  shook 
his  head  contemplatively. 

"Why,  of  course,  it  is  so  evident 
in  your  work."  Hasrick  was  talk- 
ing quite  without  conscious  imperti- 
nence. "Is  it  not  pain  to  you  to 
have  an  order  to  paint  a  homely 
person,  one  not  even  interestingly 
ugly?" 

"I  never  have  had  to.  Been 
extremely  lucky  in  my  ability  to 
get  out  of  painting  people  I  don't 
know  and  like,  and  every  one  I 
like  has  some  elements  of  beauty 
to  me." 

"You,  Gerome  Kane!"  Hasrick, 
scandalized,  murmured  the  name  as 
an  appeal  to  an  abstract  authority. 
The  man  himself  was  charming  but 
not  the  Gerome  Kane  of  tradition. 
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"Yes,  young  man,"  Kane  an- 
swered, "you're  very  young.  You 
don't  mind  my  being  so  patroniz- 
ing? But  all  I  can  say  is.  Wait 
till  you  know  what  it  is  to  love 
some  one.  What  philosopher  is  it 
— I  think  he  was  a  German — that 
said  love  where  no  beauty  is  con- 
cerned is  far  nobler  and  purer  than 
love  of  a  beautiful  person  where 
our  affections  are  prejudiced  by  our 
aesthetics.  I  don't  feel  sure  about 
that  myself,  but,  well,  let's  be 
frank — wait  till  you  love  a  woman. 
Perhaps  she'll  be  some  one  the 
world  judges  to  be  homely,  then 
you'll  know  whether  beauty  pre- 
cedes love.  But  you  never  will 
know  though,  I  forgot,  she'll  be 
beautiful  to  you  of  course." 

Hasrick  thought  of  Claire. 

"That  will  never  happen,  that 
I  love  what  is  not  beautiful,"  he 
asserted  solemnly.  "It  can  never 
have  happened  to  you,  either, 
Mr.  Kane,"  and  here  he  thought 
of  the  famous  Gerome  Kane 
"Madonna,"  for  which  the  artist's 
wife  had  been  the  model.  He  had 
never  seen  Mrs.  Kane,  but  he 
remembered  the  ethereal  sad  face, 
the  small  worn  hands  and  body, 
of  the  woman  in  the  famous  picture. 

"No  it  has  not  happened  of 
course,"  agreed  Kane,  "for  I've 
always  painted  those  I  loved,  and 
they  are  beautiful."  He  looked  up. 
"Ah,  here  comes  Sally  back  from 
the  village  to  give  us  some  tea  and 


interrupt     our     serious     conversa- 
tion. 

"Sally,  I  want  you  to  meet  our 
neighbor,  Mr.  Hasrick.  My  wife, 
Mr.  Hasrick — and,  Sally,  you've 
no  idea  what  a  serious  talk  we've 
been  having.  We  do  need  some 
tea." 

Hasrick  shook  hands  in  a  daze, 
his  fascinated  glance  became  fas- 
tened on  the  shabby  little  hat  with 
its  dowdy  trimming  of  gay,  nodding 
flowers,  above  the  worn,  plain  face, 
wrinkled,  sun-burned.  It  was  the 
face  of  the  "Madonna"  secularized, 
grown  homely  and  common-place, 
quite  congruous  with  the  ill-fitting 
coat,  and  cotton  gloves,  and  out- 
rageous green  bow  at  the  throat 
and  the  crude  dowdy  hat — the 
clothes  and  whole  appearance  of  a 
farmer's  wife.  Inevitably  Hasrick 
thought  of  Claire,  and  after  a 
mechanically  polite  greeting,  still 
dazed,  he  watched  Mrs.  Kane  trot 
away  with  the  cheering  assurance 
that  she'd  "brew  some  tea  in  a 
moment.  Just  's  soon  as  she  got 
her  bonnet  off." 

"Funny  things,  women  are." 
Gerome  Kane  gave  his  habitual 
chuckle  as  he  sat  down  in  the 
rocker  again.  "Have  you  noticed 
they  never  can  do  anything  about 
their  own  houses  with  a  hat  on, 
but  if  they're  going  out  to  make 
tea  at  any  one  else's  house,  they 
put  on  their  bonnets  on  pur- 
pose." 
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Hasrick  was  making  a  tremendous 
effort  to  gather  himself  together. 

"I — I  can't  stay  for  tea,  Mr. 
Kane,  thank  you.  I  didn't  reahze 
how  late  it  was.  And,  Mr.  Kane. 
I  meant  to  tell  you.  I'm  engaged 
to  Miss  Claire  Ames.  I  want  you 
to  meet  her.  I  want  you  to  paint 
her  portrait.  She's  a  beautiful 
woman.  You  will  like  to — ," 
he  was  talking  breathlessly,  quite 
forgetful  of  the  promise  to  Claire — 
but  after  the  conversation  it  seemed 
the  only  thing  to  do — Claire  was  a 
vindication  of  his  theories. 

"Can  you — won't  you?  She  is 
just  the  type  you  paint.  And 
won't  you  come  to  tea  Saturday 
to  meet  her,  you — and — Mrs. Kane?" 
He  hardly  knew  what  he  was  say=- 
ing,  but  his  horse  was  unhitched 
and    he    stood    ready    to    mount. 

"Yes,  we'll  like  to  come  to  tea, 
to  see  the  pictures  and  Miss  Ames, 
for  I  must  know  her  if  I'm  to  paint 
her."  They  shook  hands  and  the 
older  man  looked  searchingly  at 
him. 

"Is  that  where  you  got  your 
theory  that  beauty  comes  before 
love?     I  hope  you  are  mistaken." 

Hasrick  rode  off.  He  could  not 
feel  himself  mistaken — even  to 
Gerome  Kane  he  could  not  concede 
his  ideal  of  the  beautiful. 

By  the  time  Saturday  came 
Hasrick  had  regained  his  equanimity 
and    the    occasion    was    altogether 


very  satisfactory.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kane  were  enthusiastic,  they  en- 
joyed the  garden  and  the  tea  on 
the  loggia,  and  the  artist  had  been 
evidently  really  impressed  by  the 
collection  of  pictures.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  Claire  had  been  at 
her  best.  In  a  pale  green  gown 
with  a  diaphanous  scarf  over  her 
shoulders  she  had  seemed,  to  Har- 
rick  at  least,  a  veritable  part  of  the 
beauty  of  the  garden.  As  she 
served  tea  from  the  old  wrought 
silver  service,  her  white  arms  and 
hands  had  shown  charmingly.  With 
the  greatest  politeness  she  had 
talked  nothings  to  little  Mrs.  Kane, 
and  to  the  artist  himself  her  manner 
had  been  one  of  charming  deference. 
Hasrick  had  marked  how  intently 
Gerome  Kane  searched  the  girl's 
face,  probably  for  the  portrait,  he 
thought,  and  hoped  he  would  not 
lose  the  lovely  effect  of  the  whole — 
Claire's  costume  and  form,  in  watch- 
ing her  face  alone. 

"Till  after  the  wedding,"  Hasrick 
had  said  of  the  portrait  as  he  bid 
his  guests  farewell  and  put  them 
into  their  shabby  "  Democrat  wagon" 
behind  the  lumbering  horse. 

"Good  bye!"  Gerome  Kane 
called  out,  while  his  wife  slapped 
the  reins  on  the  horse's  back  and 
waved  the  whip  gaily. 

"We've  had  a  good  time,  haven't 
we?"  he  added  simply  to  his  wife. 
"Young  Hasrick  is  all  right.  But, 
oh,  Sally,  how  can  I  do  that  portrait? 
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Did  you  ever  see  such  a  blankness 
of  expression  in  any  face?  No 
matter  how  much  I  see  of  her  I 
can't  feel  that  I  shall  ever  find  any- 
thing more  in  it.  I  must  try 
though  for  the  young  man's  sake. 
He's  so  simple.  I  knew  it — in  spite 
of  all  his  affected  notions  and  absurd 
theories  on  art  and  beauty,  he  can 


still  love,  and  think  so  plain  a 
person  as  that,  beautiful.  It's 
quite    wonderful,    isn't    it    Sally?" 

''Hm,"  agreed  Mrs.  Kane.  "He 
must  have  a  good  imagination. 
Affected,  dissolute  looking  woman!" 

''My  dear,  you  exaggerate,"  re- 
turned her  husband  calmly. 

Katharine  Sergeant,  '14. 


PANSIES  FOR  THOUGHTS 


On  Saturday  morning  when  I  was 
doing  some  marketing,  I  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
South  Streets  to  buy  some  pansies 
from  an  old  man.  While  he  put 
together  an  old-fashioned  bouquet 
for  a  woman  with  a  large  market 
basket,  I  noticed  what  an  appealing 
picture  the  whole  scene  made. 
A  gaily  colored  background  was 
furnished  by  a  fruit  stand  beside 
which  stood  a  small  Italian  boy 
with  a  deep  red  rose  cocked  over 
one  ear;  a  hurdy-gurdy  played  the 
Miserere  in  lively  time;  people 
hurried  past  with  bundles  and 
baskets.  The  old  man,  who  had 
white  hair  and  very  blue  eyes,  was 
smiling  absently  as  he  tied  the 
stems  with  blundering  fingers,  and 


he  hummed  the  air  the  organ- 
grinder  was  murdering.  In  reply 
to  a  remark  of  mine  about  the 
flowers,  the  woman  with  the  market 
basket  said  genially,  "Yes,  I've 
bought  pansies  from  the  woman 
who  keeps  this  stand  for  twenty 
years  now;    the  wife  of  this  man. 

The  seller  of  pansies  stopped 
humming  and  looked  at  her  in 
humble  protest. 

"You'll  buy  no  more  pansies 
from  her,  ma'm,"  he  said  huskily. 
His  blue  eyes  brimmed  with  sudden 
tears  and  he  held  out  the  blossom 
tenderly.  "She  tended  these,  but 
— she  never  saw  'em  bloom.  You'll 
have  a  bunch  too,  miss?" 

M.  L.  Loudon,  '16. 
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Oxford  Poetry!  The  title  thrilled 
a  good  many  of  us  when  the  book 
first  appeared  in  the  New  Book 
Room.     For  even  practical  Science 


and  History  and  Economics  Major 
have  an  unquenchable  curiosity  as 
to  the  beginnings  of  movements  and 
the  indications  of  coming  currents 
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of  thought,  and  the  more  sentimen- 
tal among  us  said:  "Now  for  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  muse  of 
our  generation  singing  early  on 
the  hills  before  she  descends  into 
the  sun  and  shadow  of  the  broader 
fields  below."  There  she  was, 
singing,  and  making  a  good  deal 
of  noise,  too,  in  laudably  correct 
form  and  in  verse  with  a  Kip- 
lingesque  swing  and  vigor  about  it. 
But  we  were  disappointed.  The 
satiety  suggested  by  Mr.  Matthews 
in  his  admirable  introduction  did 
not  particularly  strike  us  in  the 
reading.  At  least  it  seemed  no 
more  than  the  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  so  much  youthful  literary 
production.  If  Oxford  satiety  is 
the  mood  which  produced  this: 

And  ever,  to  delude  my  foes 

Wrap  me  in  a  cynic  pose 

Of  intellectual  despair 

Holier  than  hermit's  coat  of  hair." 

then  it  is  a  very  good  mood  for 
satire.  And  in  fact,  the  few 
satirical  pieces  at  the  back  of  the 
little  volume  are  much  better  read- 
ing than  the  poetry,  even  where 
one  does  not  get  the  local  allusions. 
After  all,  however,  the  volume  is 
marred  for  its  serious  attempts 
at  poetry.  And  we  do  not  deny 
that  it  contains  bits  of  excellent 
observation,  and  good  use  of  de- 
scriptive words.  With  these  at 
his  command,  one  of  the  excellent 


young    men    pictures    John    Keats 
as  wandering 

" up  and  down 

This  stubble  field,  and  paused  just 

here  to  view 
The   angry   purple   of   the   distant 

town, 
The  ragged  hedge,   the  cornfield's 

tawny  hue." 

To  this  we  object  that  poetry  is 
poetry,  and  that  Keats  saw  some- 
thing a  great  deal  more  beautiful 
than  that  if  he  ever  walked  there  and 
so  must  any  one  who  is  going  to  be  a 
poet.  Mr.  Matthews,  of  course, 
says  that  the  verse  in  general  tends 
toward  reaHsm,  as  expressed  in  the 
epigram : 

"You  see  no  great  adventure  in  the 

tale 
Who   know   not   common   things 

how  fair  they  be, 
But  Guildford  still  is  Astolot  for 

me 
And   every  pot  of  beer   a   Holy 

Grail." 

But  "I  don't  see  it,"  we  exclaim, 
after  reading  the  volume,  in  the 
uncompromising  phrase  of  some  of 
the  comments  on  our  own  literary 
masterpieces.  In  short,  the  out- 
look for  satire  at  Oxford  seems  more 
promising  than  for  poetic  verse,  and 
we  think  it  not  for  nothing  that 
Oxford  poetry  closes  with  an  echo 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
Absalom  and  Ahitophel.    W.  G., '  14. 
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Dear  Tip: 

I  address  my  protest  to  those 
who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  col- 
lege, whether  in  conversation,  in 
themes  or  in  editorials.  They  begin 
always,  with  assumption  of  omnis- 
cience: "the  college  thinks,"  or 
''the  college  feels,"  or  "the  temper 
of  the  college  is."  If  they  are 
unathletic  they  firmly  state  that 
the  college  "disapproves  of  the 
exercise  rules;"  if  inclined  toward 
mathematics,  that  the  "college  is 
too  literary;"  if  inquisitive,  that 
"the  college  lacks  an  intelligent 
curiosity."  I  enjoy,  to  a  certain 
extent  hearing  the  self-analysis  of 
others.  I  listen  politely  when  a 
fellow  student  tells  me  or  writes 
for  my  reading,  that  her  nerves 
are  upset,  or  that  she  does  not 
belong  to  the  Christian  Association, 
because  she  does  not  want  to  pay 
her  dues.  But  I  rise  in  wrath 
when  she  says  that  the  college, 
which  includes  me,  is  bad-tempered 
or  irreligious.  The  college,  I  say, 
and  I  say  it  with  far  more  authority 
than  many  who  use  the  words,  ob- 
jects to  the  popular  method  of 
arguing  from  a  small  part  to  the 
whole,  objects,  in  political  phrase- 
ology, to  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

(Signed) 

The  Indignant 

Minority. 


Dear  Tip: 

Advocates  of  the  upper-class  hier- 
archy and  its  attendant  door-open- 
ing ceremonies  vouch  for  that 
system  as  a  social  discepline.  They 
claim  that  it  keeps  alive  in  us, 
despite  the  cruelties  of  academic 
and  athletic  competition,  an  un- 
extinguished spark  of  courtesy.  This 
is  a  reassuring  statement;  it  postu- 
lates the  existence  of  the  spark, 
a  point  on  which  I  have  lately 
felt  some  uncertainty. 

I  do  not  mean  that  apologies 
should  follow  every  water-polo  duck- 
ing. I  do  not  protest  against  being 
trampled  on  when  I  fall,  in  skating. 
A  skater's  natural  irritation  at  the 
obstruction  excuses  her  passing  kick 
at  my  prostrate  form.  My  griev- 
ance is  against  the  people  whose 
conversational  power  develops  only 
under  the  spell  of  music,  the  people 
who  sit  silently  between  the  numbers 
of  a  concert  and  with  the  opening 
notes  burst  into  a  too-audible  dis- 
cussion, which  no  remonstrance  can 
still.  Others  of  their  ilk  come  to 
lectures  in  the  chapel  armed  with 
rustling  literature  of  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  proportions,  and  turn  pages 
with  an  artillery-like  sound,  effect- 
ually preventing  their  neighbors 
from  following  the  lecture. 

Such  discourtesy,  disturbing  alike 
to  lecturer  and  audience,  is  annoy- 
ingly  frequent.      What  arguments 
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or  pleas,  dear  Tip,  wall  induce  such 
disturbers  of  the  peace  to  hold 
silence? 

J.  M.  B. 


Dear  Tip: 

Did  you  ever  chance  to  lend  an 
ear  to  the  BrjTi  Mawr  College 
chapel  organ?  If  you  did  you  will 
probably  realize  the  nice  torture 
that  musical  souls  suffer  every  day 
and  twice  on  Sunday.  Perhaps 
you  even  remarked  how  particularly 
wretched  it  was  a  week  or  two  ago. 
It  moaned  and  groaned  and  wheezed; 
it  would  spoil  a  delicate  passage  by 
bursting  forth  suddenly  into  a  roar; 
the  bellows  would  become  discon- 
nected at  the  most  disconcerting 
moments,  leaving  a  hymn  in  mid- 
air and  the  hapless  organist  in  a 
state   of   frenzy.      Then,   too,    the 


Vox  Humana  was  mute.  The  flute 
was  broken.  One  note,  supposedly 
h,  partook  of  the  nature  of  both  e 
and  h  flat,  and  emitted  a  sound  that 
made  one  wince  involuntarily  when- 
ever it  was  touched.  We  were  told, 
when  we  complained  of  the  instru- 
ment, that  it  probably  needed  over- 
hauling. In  the  course  of  a  week 
a  man  came  and  overhauled;  the 
organ  seemed  to  have  improved; 
the  groans  subsided  to  some  degree, 
the  wheezes  partially  ceased,  the 
bellows  were  more  dependable;  the 
Vox  sang  and  the  flute  played, 
once  more.  But  the  h  remained 
the  same  old  hybrid.  And  when 
we  complained  we  were  told  that 
the  organ  was  only  rented;  all 
those  tortures,  Tip,  rented!  May 
I  hope  that  I  am  the 
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EDITORIALS 

At  one  time  or  another  we  have  most  of  us  been  warned  against  aiding 
or  abetting  any  student  organization  in  a  pohcy  sure  to  result  in  throwing 
responsibility  upon  helpless  members  of  future  classes.  And  my  present 
aim  is  not  to  repeat  this  warning  but  to  suggest  a  broadening  of  the  form 
in  which  it  is  usually  given.  Why  must  our  tender  concern  be  directed 
exclusively  to  the  future?  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  refrain  from  thrusting 
undesired  responsibility  upon  the  helpless  or  conscientious  members  of 
our  own  classes?  The  habit  of  saying  "Aye"  automatically  to  every 
motion  of  which  we  do  not  decidedly  disapprove  that  is  put  to  us  in  a 
meeting  is  not,  simply  as  a  habit,  particularly  laudable.  It  is  only  because 
a  hard-worked  music-committee  has  profited  by  the  bitter  experience  of 
past  years,  that  the  college  is  not  now  piling  up  unpaid  bills  for  concerts 
which  the  student  body  voted  unanimously  should  be  given,  but  quite 
failed  to  support.  But  if  a  few,  or  only  one  or  two  committees,  have  been 
wise  enough  to  learn  from  experience,  why  not  the  college  as  a  whole? 
We  might  learn  not  to  say  "Aye "  when  asked  if  we  wished  a  Chapel  service 
held  on  the  Saturday  mornings,  during  mid-year,  unless  we  ourselves 
expected  to  attend  such  a  service.     We  might  learn  not  to  say  we  wished 
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a  box  of  class  paper  ordered  for  us,  unless  we  intended  to  pay  for  the  box 
when  it  arrived.  We  might  learn  not  to  say  that  we  wanted  a  water-polo 
practice  held  in  the  pool,  or  music  played  in  the  gymnasium  on  certain 
afternoons,  if  we  did  not  expect  to  swim  or  to  dance.  We  might  even 
learn  not  to  insist  on  the  formation  of  new  undergraduate  organizations 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  support.  And  if  we  only  could  and  would  learn 
these  things,  consider  how  much  simpler  life  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  would 
be! 


Our  college  habit,  lately  so  unfavorably  commented  upon  in  chapel,  of 
borrowing  each  others  wearing  apparel  is  indeed  a  curious  one.  At  first, 
possibly  by  reason  of  the  well-known  anecdote  concerning  the  frivolous 
upper  classmen  and  the  feathers,  it  remotely  connected  itself  in  our  mind 
with  a  wild  tribe  of  Polynesia,  whose  inexplicable  customs  we  remember 
noting  with  surprise  while  reading  for  Minor  Economics.  A  recent  visit 
to  the  Lost  and  Found  Bureau,  however,  at  the  season  of  the  mid-year 
overflow,  has  convinced  us  that  the  frequent  borrowing  on  the  campus  has 
its  real  cause  in  the  persistent  losing  of  indispensable  articles,  such  as 
sweaters  and  overshoes.  These  drift  to  the  Lost  and  Found,  and  there  are 
forgotten,  save  in  so  far  as  the  want  of  them  causes  an  endless  chain  of 
borrowings,  other  losses  and  again  borrowings.     What  says  Polonius: 

"A  loan  still  loses  both  itself  and  friend." 

The  obvious  advice  in  this  exigency  is,  of  course,  not  to  borrow,  or 
lend,  or  lose.  And,  in  fact,  the  abounding  zeal  of  our  fellow  students  has 
already  organized  among  us  several  non-borrowing,  non-lending  clubs. 
With  editorial  arrogance,  however,  we  maintain  that  the  ideal  association 
would  be  a  non-losing  one.  Now  from  our  knowledge  of  life,  we  are  morally 
certain  that  a  club  sworn,  for  instance,  not  to  lose  its  overshoes,  would 
never  succeed  in  this  college.  Therefore  we  here  suggest  the  plan  of 
"borrowing  clubs,"  each  to  consist  of  five  or  six  members,  each  to  effect  an 
agreement  among  the  said  members,  in  which  they  promise  to  lend  a 
sweater  or  other  article  named  in  the  compact,  to  the  one  of  their  fellows 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  her  own.  Why  people  lose  things, 
whether  from  extreme  mental  activity,  or  extreme  mental  indolence, 
we  have  never  been  able,  satisfactorily,  to  determine.  Whatever  his 
character,  we  are  only  sure  that  the  habitual  loser,  urged  on  by  six  fellow 
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students  personally  interested,  will  soon  vanish  from  college,  and  with  him 
the  habitual  borrower. 


This  editorial  will  be  printed,  we  hope,  before  all  memories  of  mid-years 
have  passed,  but  we  are  confident  that  it  would  be  hard  to  forget  one 
mid-year  experience  which  many  of  us  have  suffered,  the  horrible  experience 
of  being  caught  in  the  upper  hall  of  Taylor,  at  four  o'clock  on  an  afternoon 
when  marks  are  posted.  One  afternoon  in  the  early  days  of  exams,  I 
myself  went  up  at  four  o'clock  to  see  my  marks.  I  never  ventured  to  do 
so  again.  The  crowd  in  which  I  was  caught  was  as  thick  and  surging  as 
a  holiday  parade  crowd,  as  angry  and  jostling  as  an  election  mob,  and 
almost  as  wild  as  a  theatre  panic.  Above  the  general  babble  of  voices  the 
air  was  rent  with  shrieks  of  joy,  stamps  of  anger,  groans  of  despair.  A 
few,  a  very  few,  really  did  see  the  marks,  but  once  the  fateful  door  was 
reached  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  stay  in  front  of  it,  for  the  crowd  would 
not  give  way  to  let  anyone  out.  One  pathetic  soul  with  her  nose  jammed 
against  the  glass  window  was  heard  to  say  plaintively  that  she'd  go  if 
they'd  only  let  her, — she  was  too  near  to  read  the  marks  anyway. 

Quite  apart  from  the  inconvenience  that  the  noise  causes  those  work- 
ing in  the  college  offices,  such  an  exhibition  of  roughness  and  lack  of  self- 
control  is  shocking.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  we  should  not  allow.  There 
are  many  opinions  of  the  efficiency,  from  the  academic  point  of  view,  of 
posting  the  marks,  but,  however  that  may  be,  we  would  insist  that  under 
the  present  system  we  at  least  avoid  such  unseemly  behavior.  Various 
methods  of  bettering  the  situation  have  been  suggested,  everything  from 
lantern  slides  of  the  marks  to  be  given  daily  in  the  chapel,  or  a  single  file 
to  be  formed  like  a  bread  line  in  the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  so  that  we  may 
pass  one  by  one  before  the  marks,  to  a  return  to  the  old  method  where  each 
student  went  alone  to  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  examination  period  to 
hear  all  her  marks  read  to  her.  We  fear  that  these  plans  would  prove 
impractical  or  over-harrowing.  What  really  needs  changing,  we  believe,  is 
not  so  much  the  methods  of  posting  grades  as  our  own  attitude  to  marks.  It 
seems  to  us  a  necessity  that  we  show  a  more  restrained  interest  in  them, 
an  interest  exhibited  rather  by  a  renewed  and  permanent  intellectual  effort 
than  by  temporary  physical  outbursts  in  Taylor.  After  all,  the  news  of 
our  Failures  and  High  Credits  is  just  as  inspiring  when  it  reaches  us  at 
half  past  five  or  six  o'clock  of  an  afternoon,  as  when  we  read  it  in  shrieking 
crowds  at  the  dot  of  four. 
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A  NIGHT  AWAY  FROM  HOME 


Miss  von  Lohr  had  spent  a  very 
tiring  afternoon;  nevertheless,  now 
that  she  had  reached  a  compara- 
tively restful  seat  on  the  six-fifty 
train  from  New  York,  she  sat  un- 
compromisingly upright,  a  credit  to 
a  generation  that  had  been  taught 
in  its  youth  to  scorn  chair  backs. 
She  was  of  the  type  that  servants 
hasten  to  serve  and  unerringly 
address  as  ''Miss,"  a  well-dressed, 
coldly  handsome  woman.  Her 
friends  always  asked  her  to  chaperon 
their  daughters.  She  sometimes 
felt  that  the  steady  self-discipline 
of  a  chaperon  was  forcing  upon 
her  a  character  not  her  own. 

This  afternoon  she  had  spent, 
with  her  niece  Elizabeth.  She  re- 
called a  specially  unfortunate  inci- 
dent which  had  called  for  all  her 
coolness  and  judgment.  An  auto- 
mobile had  struck  Elizabeth  when 
they  were  crossing  the  street.  She 
had  not  been  hurt,  but  a  crowd  had 
gathered,  and  a  policeman  had 
insisted  upon  taking  their  names. 
Miss  von  Lohr  had  started  to 
soothe  her  niece,  when  she  had 
startled  her  by  exclaiming  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "Aren't  you  glad 
that  happened?  I  certainly  am 
lucky.  I  think  if  I  were  being 
tortured  I  should  smile  when  I 
thought  what  a  good  story  it  would 
make  if  ever  I  should  come  out 
alive.  I  wish  the  automobile  had 
at  least  left  a  mark,  though." 


Miss  von  Lohr  at  the  time  had 
reproved  her  for  being  unconven- 
tional. She  wondered  now  whether 
if  she  had  been  Elizabeth's  age, 
and,  above  all,  if  she  had  not  been 
a  chaperon,  she  would  not  herself 
have  felt  as  keen  thrills  of  joy. 
She  smiled  at  the  thought,  but 
suddenly  frowned  when  she  saw 
a  man  across  the  aisle  pleasantly 
smiling  back  at  her.  She  decided 
that,  if  she  had  ever  had  an  age 
of  adventure,  the  time  was  past. 

With  a  start  she  suddenly  realized 
that  she  did  not  recognize  the 
country  outside  the  car  window, 
that  her  station  must  have  been 
reached  and  passed.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  call  the  conductor 
and  ask  him  to  stop  the  train  at 
the  next  station,  but,  in  a  moment, 
she  reconsidered.  It  was  too  absurd 
for  a  woman  of  her  age  to  forget 
to  get  off  the  train.  She  had  much 
better  wait  for  the  next  stop.  She 
would  take  more  time,  but  would 
avoid  making  herself  ridiculous. 
She  was  furious  at  the  conductor 
for  not  calling  the  stations  louder, 
at  the  railroad  for  not  providing 
a  longer  stop,  most  of  all  at  herself 
for  being  so  absentminded.  To 
keep  her  annoyance  within  the 
bounds  of  dignity  she  avoided 
looking  out  at  the  unfamiliar  land- 
scape; she  sat  outwardly  patient 
during  an  interminable  time  until 
the  train   stopped,   then,   with   an 
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air  of  having  planned  for  days  to 
visit  the  place,  she  permitted  the 
conductor  to  help  her  down  the 
steps.  Only  one  of  the  other 
passengers  followed  her.  Disre- 
garding him,  she  stood  watching 
the  train  until  it  vanished  around 
the  curve,  among  the  trees,  then 
she  turned  to  look  about  her. 

Her  fellow-passenger,  a  rough- 
looking  man,  was  walking  at  a 
steady  pace,  already  far  up  the 
road.  She  stood  on  a  narrow 
platform  leading  to  a  little  freight 
shed,  before  which  flickered  a  soli- 
tary oil  lamp.  She  looked  in  vain 
for  any  other  light.  A  dim  sign 
told  her  that  she  was  in  Pinehurst. 
She  remembered  that  she  had  heard 
of  the  place.  Acquaintances  of 
hers  had  told  her  of  their  house 
there.  Its  outlines  were  dimly 
visible  among  the  trees,  now  that 
her  eyes  had  grown  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness.  The  Greys 
had  complained  of  the  loneliness 
of  the  place;  it  was  said  to  be 
haunted,  and  the  nearest  neighbor 
lived  five  miles  away  through  the 
woods.  In  consequence  the  house 
was  often  closed  for  short  periods 
while  its  owners  sought  amuse- 
ment elsewhere.  Miss  von  Lohr 
hoped  against  hope  that  they  were 
at  home  now. 

As  she  stepped  down  from  the 
platform  she  felt  as  though  she  had 
left  behind  her  irrevocably  a  com- 
fortable, well-lighted  world  in  which 


carriages  always  met  you  at  sta- 
tions. She  tried  to  remember 
whether  she  had  ever  before  wearily 
plodded  along  a  sandy  road  in  the 
darkness.  She  had  an  unaccus- 
tomed feeling  of  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  her  next  move.  What 
would  the  Greys  think  of  her? 
After  all,  she  knew  them  very 
slightly;  she  realized  what  her 
opinion  would  be  if  a  comparative 
stranger  should  appear  out  of  the 
darkness  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  all  night.  She  could  see  the 
Greys'  polite  attempts  to  cover 
their  surprise;  she  could  hear  them 
saying  how  glad  they  were  that 
she  had  dropped  in  on  her  way 
to — somewhere. 

For  a  moment  she  wavered  and 
looked  back  at  the  freight  shed. 
Should  she  sit  there  all  night? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greys 
might  decide  to  walk  down  to  the 
station  late  that  evening  or  early 
the  next  morning;  they  might  be 
coming  home  late;  there  were  a 
score  of  ways  by  which  they  might 
happen  upon  her  calmly  sitting  on 
the  platform.  Would  not  her 
position  be  still  more  unpleasant 
if  they  found  her  spending  the 
night  in  a  freight  shed  than  if  they 
found  her  on  their  own  doorstep, 
begging  for  shelter;  moreover,  her 
present  situation  was  far  from  com- 
fortable. The  marshy  undergrowth 
close  by  was  a  suitable  home  for 
snakes,  and  Miss  von  Lohr  greatly 
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disliked  snakes.  Then,  too,  she 
found  herself  wondering  what  had 
become  of  her  fellow-passenger.  On 
the  whole,  she  decided  that  the 
Greys'  welcome  was  by  far  the  less 
of  two  evils. 

When  at  the  turn  she  faced  the 
house,  she  saw  that  the  windows 
were  dark.  It  took  her  a  full 
minute  to  realize  what  it  meant; 
then  she  sat  down  on  the  steps 
and  considered  the  situation.  The 
slight  nervousness  that  at  first 
affected  her  had  passed.  It  was 
comfortable  to  feel  that  a  house 
was  behind  you,  and  that  you  were 
securely  intrenched  on  a  porch. 
There  might  be  snakes  in  the 
woods,  but  they  were  no  longer 
real  to  her.  She  felt  quite  secure, 
but  rather  uncomfortable.  After 
all,  one  could  not  sleep  on  porch 
steps,  and  she  was  tired.  With  a 
distant  rumble  a  long  train  flashed 
into  sight.  It  passed  so  near  she 
could  hear  the  wheels  click  on  the 
rails;  through  the  trees  she  could 
see  vague  faces  at  lighted  windows. 
The  sight  increased  both  her  feeling 
of  security  and  her  annoyance.  It 
made  her  accustomed  world  seem 
very  near,  yet  just  unattainable. 
If  only  the  train  had  stopped,  or 
if  only  the  house  were  open,  she 
would  have  been  back  in  lighted 
and  cushioned  interiors,  where  the 
imusual  never  happened.  But  the 
train  had  not  stopped;  she  knew 
that  no  train  would  stop  that  night; 


and  the  doors  of  the  house  were 
fast  locked. 

A  sudden  noise  from  the  house 
put  to  flight  all  her  desire  for  sleep. 
It  was  a  very  slight,  scraping 
noise,  but  it  assumed  great  pro- 
portions in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
Miss  von  Lohr  remembered  that 
the  house  was  haunted.  She  tried, 
but  vainly,  to  remember  what  the 
ghosts  were  supposed  to  do.  She 
never  had  believed  in  ghosts,  and 
she  had  always  firmly  discouraged 
conversation  on  the  subject.  She 
wished,  however,  that  she  had 
gathered  more  information  about 
these  particular  spirits.  She  did 
not  believe  in  them  now,  she 
assured  herself;  but  she  had  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  look  over  her 
shoulder;  she  felt  eyes  fastened 
upon  her  from  every  dark  window. 

For  the  first  time  that  night 
she  experienced  some  feeling  besides 
annoyance.  She  began  to  enjoy 
the  spirit  of  adventure.  She  even 
wished  that  something  more  excit- 
ing would  happen.  A  haunted 
house  was  well  enough  in  its  way, 
but  it  became  monotonous.  She 
recalled  Elizabeth's  lament  that  the 
automobile  had  not  even  left  a 
mark.  As  a  chaperon  she  had 
censured  Elizabeth  for  disregarding 
the  grief  of  her  family  and  friends. 
Now  she  realized  that  Elizabeth 
and  she  thought  very  much  alike 
on  such  matters. 

Again  the  same  noise  startled  her, 
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this  time  a  little  louder.  She  deter- 
mined to  seek  out  its  cause.  The 
idea  of  a  ghost  in  the  background 
made  her  nervous,  but  she  would 
gladly  see  one  if  it  would  only 
present  itself  before  her  eyes.  She 
tried  in  order  every  window  and 
every  door.  Before  she  had  half 
completed  the  round,  she  heard 
somewhere  in  the  darkness  a  man's 
voice. 

''Good  evening,  lady,"  he  said. 

Her  idea  of  ghosts  vanished 
before  the  very  real  and  very 
commonplace  phrase. 

"Good  evening,"  she  answered 
mechanically.  Then,  on  considera- 
tion, she  added,  "Who  are  you?" 

For  answer  a  light  flashed,  and 
she  saw  a  man,  roughly  dressed, 
his  cap  pulled  low  over  his  eyes, 
in  one  hand  a  limp  gunny  sack 
bag,  in  the  other  an  electric  torch 
which  shone  full  on  her  and  the 
house.  She  realized  that  he  must 
be  the  man  who  had  left  the  train 
at  the  same  time  she  did.  She 
wondered  where  he  had  got  his 
equipment  since  then.  Here,  she 
felt,  was  an  actively  adventurous 
element  in  the  situation. 

"How  lucky,  a  burglar,"  she  said 
aloud. 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  perplexed 
way.  She  wondered  what  he  thought 
of  her.  He  must  know  that  she 
was  no  member  of  the  family,  and 
he  could  see  that  she  was  not  of 
his  profession.    He  apparently  satis- 


fied himself  with  the  explanation 
that  she  was  a  lunatic.  His  look 
of  bewilderment  changed  to  one  of 
pity. 

"Yes,  a  burglar.  Miss,  he  said 
soothingly.  "You  want  to  get 
into  the  house?  So  do  I.  Our 
aims  are  one,  you  might  say.  But 
you  won't  get  in  by  shaking  that 
cellar  door.  You  take  my  advice 
and  you'll  be  all  right.  I  work  by 
scientific  methods,  you  might  say. 
I've  had  my  eye  on  this  house  for 
some  time.  They  say  the  doors 
all  fly  open  at  twelve  o'clock.  The 
servants  don't  like  it  a  bit,  so  they 
say.  They  have  to  g  up  end 
lock  them  all  up  again.  But  it's 
a  fine  idea  of  the  ghost's.  Just  in 
in  case  they  don't  fly  open,  I'll  get 
in  anyhow — being  scientific;  but 
we  might  as  well  wait — just  for  the 
looks  of  the  thing.  There's  no  use 
in  housebreaking  when  you  can 
walk  in  the  front  door." 

Miss  von  Lohr  realized  with 
an  actual  feeling  of  relief  that  there 
was  nothing  she  could  possibly  do 
to  prevent  the  burglar  from  robbing 
the  house.  She  had  the  comfort- 
able, disengaged  interest  of  one 
who  watches  a  play.  The  burglar's 
attitude  was  not  one  to  inspire 
fear,  indeed,  he  put  an  end  to  her 
last  lingering  doubts  by  spreading 
his  coat  for  her  on  the  dusty 
steps.  She  realized  that  she  was 
sitting  down  to  wait  with  him  for 
the  ghostly  hour  of  twelve. 
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"A  good  while  to  wait,"  she 
heard  him  mutter,  as  he  flashed 
the  Hght  on  a  heavy  silver  watch. 

At  first  she  was  inclined  to  argue 
with  him,  to  demonstrate  to  him 
the  improbability  of  supernatural 
openers  of  doors.  But  when  she 
looked  at  him,  she  realized  that 
his  faith  would  be  hard  to  shake. 
Moreover,  she  felt  that  she  had 
better  not  appear  too  practical, 
for  fear  a  doubt  should  be  cast 
on  her  protecting  insanity.  Last 
came  the  consideration  that,  after 
all,  it  was  not  her  duty  to  urge  a 
criminal  to  hasten  his  crime.  As 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  she 
found  the  interval  very  pleasant. 
The  monotony  of  her  enforced  stay 
was  banished  by  the  novelty  of  a 
burglar  as  companion  and  possible' 
ghosts  in  the  future.  As  a  train 
flashed  past,  with  glimpses  of  obse- 
quious porters  and  made-up  berths, 
she  no  longer  wished  herself  inside, 
on  her  way  back  to  civilization. 
She  felt  that  she  must  see  the 
end  of  her  adventure. 

The  burglar  at  her  side  flashed 
the  torch  on  his  watch. 

''The  eleven-thirty  train,"  he 
explained .  ' '  Only  ten  minutes  now. 
Miss,"  he  added.  "We'd  better 
be  right  ready.  Maybe  thej'  onlj^ 
open  a  crack.  I'm  not  up  on  the 
details." 

Miss  von  Lohr,  as  she  fastened 
her  eyes  on  the  bolted  front  door, 
wondered    idly   whether   it   would 


merely  unlock  when  it  opened,  or 
whether  it  would  break  the  lock  or 
tear  off  the  hinges.  Perhaps  it 
would  rise  from  the  bottom  like 
a  portculhs,  or  fall  from  the  top, 
perhaps  it  would  merely  vanish 
away.  As  she  watched  for  it  to 
dissolve  before  her  eyes  she  heard 
a  gruff,  disappointed  voice  at  her 
elbow. 

"After  twelve,  and  ghosts  are 
always  on  time.  We'll  have  to 
break  in,"  it  said. 

Miss  von  Lohr  had  almost  been 
drawn  into  the  burglar's  faith  that 
the  doors  would  open;  but  now  she 
was  suddenly  brought  back  to 
practical  issues  by  his  bustling 
preparation  for  housebreaking.  She 
saw  him  at  a  window,  heard  him 
shatter  the  glass;  then,  after  a 
moment,  heard  him  call  to  her, 
"Say,  do  you  know  this  catch? 
Come  and  try  it." 

He  guided  her  hand  through  the 
broken  pane  to  the  catch  at  the 
side.  Of  course,  she  knew  it: 
they  had  them  at  home.  In  a 
moment  the  window  was  open. 
The  burglar  flashed  his  torch  into 
the  room,  jumped  in,  and  dis- 
appeared. As  she  stood  by  the 
window,  she  heard  him  moving 
about  quickly  from  room  to  room, 
heard  him  go  upstairs,  and  at  last 
come  down.  He  was  at  the  window 
before  she  knew  it  in  the  darkness. 

"Here,  catch  hold,"  he  said. 

She  found  a  silver  basket  in  her 
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hands.  The  burglar  climbed  nimbly 
out  of  the  window,  pulled  down  the 
sash,  took  the  basket  from  her 
hands,  and  went  back  to  his  old 
seat  on  the  steps.  She  followed 
him  and  asked  in  bewilderment, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 

''Guess  I  have  to  wait  for  the 
train  back  to  the  city,  don't  I?" 
he  answered. 

She  noticed  that,  while  he  spoke, 
he  was  concealing  his  bag,  his  torch, 
and  his  booty  in  various  pockets. 
When  everything  had  disappeared, 
he  slapped  himself  all  over,  then 
sat  down  again  on  the  steps.  In 
the  process  he  dropped  a  spoon. 
She  picked  it  up  and  held  it  absent- 
mindedly. 

"I  suppose  it's  my  duty  to  get 
you  back  to  the  institution,"  he 
said  suddenly.  "When  we're  on 
the  train  I'll  mention  it  to  the 
conductor." 

Miss  von  Lohr  was  startled. 
She  foresaw  the  amazement  of  her 
family,  the  headlines  in  the  papers, 
the  gossip  of  her  friends,  that  would 
result. 

"Don't  do  that,"  she  begged. 
"I  am  going  back  to  the  institu- 
tion immediately  anyhow.  It  is  all 
right  to  spend  one  night  away  from 
it,  but  I  shouldn't  like  it  for  long." 
She  added,  "Besides,  they  would 
hold  you  as  a  witness." 

"So  they  would,"  he  said.  "I 
never  thought  of  that.  But  you 
won't  give  me  up,  will  you?     No, 


because  then  I  would  give  you  up. 
Don't  forget  that." 

Miss  von  Lohr  wondered  whether 
it  would  not  be  her  duty  to  dis- 
regard the  unpleasant  consequences 
which  would  follow,  and  to  mention 
to  the  conductor  that,  in  the  next 
car,  there  was  a  burglar  who  had 
a  large  amount  of  her  friends' 
silver  in  his  pockets.  But  he  had 
treated  her  very  well,  she  con- 
cluded, and  she  would  not  be 
treacherous  whether  it  was  her 
duty  or  not. 

When  they  had  come  to  their 
apparent  agreement,  they  started 
together  down  the  road.  The 
long  hours  they  had  to  wait  before 
dawn  they  spent  side  by  side  on 
the  platform  under  the  flickering 
oil  lamp.  They  were  too  sleepy  to 
talk  and  too  distrustful  of  each 
other  to  sleep.  When  at  last  the 
milk  train  came,  they  entered 
different  cars. 

When  Miss  von  Lohr  reached 
her  seat  she  sat  upright  in  the 
corner.  Instinctively  she  straight- 
ened her  hat.  The  conductor 
stopped  for  her  fare. 

"How  much  is  it  to  Overbrook?" 
she  asked. 

The  conductor's  eye  had  lighted 
upon  her  disheveled  hair  and  torn 
skirt. 

"Been  up  all  night?"  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

"The  fare  is — ?"  she  said  coldly. 

She  felt  that  she  was  back  in  a 
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world  of  law  and  order.  Yet  when  she  still  held  tightly  clasped  in  her 
the  fare  was  paid,  she  looked  down  hand;  she  wondered  what  she 
with  an  amused  smile  at  the  spoon     would  do  with  it. 

Mahy  Albertson,  '15. 


SONG  OF  YOUTH 

If  thou  be  young  and  fair — 
Snowdrops  in  thy  hair — 
Over  the  world  away 
I'll  follow  thy  laughter  gay 
Through  sun  and  summer  air 
Fleet  with  thee  everywhere! 
If  thou  be  young  and  fair. 

If  thou  be  old  and  wise — 
Crowned  with  memories — 
Then  in  thy  tranquil  power 
I'll  stay  one  twilight  hour, 
Through  thy  bedimmed  eyes, 
Gaze  into  Paradise. 
If  thou  be  old  and  wise. 

Winifred  Good  all,  '14. 


SONG 

So  late — so  still,  yet  vigil  here  I  keep, 

My  heart  gone  out  across  the  windy  dark 

To  you,  where,  half  the  world  away,  you  sleep 
Oblivious  of  me,  nor  heed  nor  hark. 

I  pray  you  sleep  so  deeply  as  I  deem 

Nor  be  like  this  in  pain  for  my  dear  sake. 

What's  past  is  past — and  still  I'd  have  you  dream 
One  dream  of  me — at  dawn,  before  you  wake. 

Helen  H.  Shaw,  '14. 
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Sincerity     and     the    Composition 
Department 

I  once  wrote  for  the  Composi- 
tion Department  a  little  theme 
that  gained  undeserved  fame.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  its  subject, 
which  seemed  to  me,  and  does 
still,  merely  an  unpleasant  com- 
monplace. I  said  that  no  one 
ever  told  the  whole  truth  in  a 
paper  for  the  English  Department. 

From  a  sense  of  modesty  I  shall 
not  go  into  details  as  to  what 
people  said  about  it.  What  they 
said  was  fairly  obvious;  and  yet 
they  neglected  the  most  interesting 
criticism  of  all — that  my  feeble 
remonstrance  proved  conclusively 
that  a  student  cannot  tell  the  whole 
truth  in  an  English  paper,  no 
matter   how  much   she  wants  to. 

I  said,  I  believe,  that  the  college 
does  not  insist  on  our  telling  the 
truth,  that  it  discourages  the  per- 
sonal note  in  criticism.  I  admit 
that  I  expected  to  be  contradicted — 
but  I  had  really  underrated  the 
system.  I  have  been  mentally 
apologizing  ever  since.  I  have  it 
on  excellent  authority  that  at  Bryn 
Mawr  the  strong  personal  note  has 
no  place  in  criticism.  That,  at 
least,  is  frank  and  courageous,  and 
worth  disagreeing  with. 

My  firm  belief,  and  I  think  that 
of  many  students,  is  that  the 
strong  personal   note   is  not  only 


desirable  in  our  criticism  but  abso- 
lutely essential.  To  begin  with, 
"criticism"  -is  what  we  are  re- 
quired to  write  about  what  is  given 
us  to  read.  Ideas  differ  as  to  why 
it  is  required.  I  would  say — with 
the  praiseworthy  object  of  teaching 
us  how  to  write.  Criticism  con- 
taining the  strong  personal  note 
I  should  define  as  criticism  which 
is  the  exact  truth  as  seen  through 
the  medium  of  a  student's  per- 
sonality, in  other  words,  her  per- 
sonal reaction  on  a  piece  of  required 
reading  painstakingly  set  down.  I 
am  convinced  that  thus — and  thus 
only — will  we  learn  how  to  write. 
Plainly,  it  is  twice  as  hard  for  a 
student  conscientiously  to  think 
out  why  she  enjoys  or  does  not 
enjoy  reading  a  certain  book,  as 
it  is  to  state  the  perfectly  obvious 
reasons  why  she  ought  to  enjoy  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  be 
authoritative,  a  piece  of  criticism 
must  be  dispassionate.  But  our 
criticism  is  not  authoritative — at 
least  I  don't  think  so — it  is  an 
exercise  in  the  expression  of  our 
thoughts. 

Irving  Babbit  says  about  this, 
"the  college  should  guard  against 
an  undue  stress  on  self-expression, 
and  an  insufficient  stress  on  human 
assimilation. ' '  Sufficient  is  a  tricksy 
word  however.  Of  course,  let  us 
learn  the  ideas  of  good  critics  about 
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an  author  just  as  we  would  learn 
any  other  important  and  interesting 
fact  about  him,  but  let  us  not 
assimilate  them  with  slavish  zeal 
to  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking. 

Might  we  not  try  conscientiously 
to  set  down  whatever  is  as  near 
as  we  can  come  to  truth — and 
perhaps  the  concerted  effort  would 
lend  a  degree  of  respectability  to 
that  pariah — truth.  There  are 
thrilling  possibilities  in  the  prospect 
of  every  student's  telling  just  what 
she  thinks  of  her  required  reading; 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
is  the  possibility  that  she  might 
learn  to  write. 

M.  L.  L.    '16 


One  of  the  needs  that  I  feel  most 
often  at  college  is  for  a  really  heated 
discussion.  I  come  of  a  family  who 
do  not  know  how  to  drop  an  argu- 
ment and  here  at  college  I  am  often 
aware  of  an  empty,  lonely  sensation 
when  I  find  that  no  one  in  the 
company  cares  to  take  sides  on 
problems  which  I  have  been  con- 
sidering of  vital  interest.  Very 
few  topics  except  feminism  seem  to 
arouse  spontaneous  discussion.  If 
someone  mentions  a  problem  sug- 
gested by  lectures  most  of  the 
hearers  look  bored  and  behave  as 
if,  like  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
they  thought  it  a  mistake  to  bring 
"business  into  the  home."  If  on 
the  other  hand,  someone  mentions 


a  public  problem  (I  am  especially 
given  to  expressing  decided  opinions 
on  public  policy,  which  have  little 
foundation  in  logic  and  which,  at 
home,  are  ruthlessly  attacked)  the 
faces  of  the  company  become  blank 
and  cold,  one  girl  remarks  that  she 
knows  nothing  about  the  subject 
and  it  is  dropped.  Now  I  am  over- 
contentious,  I  know,  but  it  really 
seems  a  shame  that  among  four 
hundred  students  there  should  be 
so  little  emotion  over  intellectual 
problems  and  that  among  four 
hundred  future  voters  there  should 
be  so  little  excitement  over  the 
burning  issues  of  the  day.  I 
suppose  it  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  deficiency  of  curiosity  in  the 
college  which  has  already  been 
attacked  in  the  Tip. 

I  had  a  letter  from  my  young 
brother  the  other  day,  who  is 
sixteen  and  in  boarding  school. 

"We  have  a  great  time  in  our 
debating  club,"  he  said.  "Every 
week  it  ends  with  everybody  just 
about  ready  to  go  for  everybody 
else's  throat.  Then  they  make  up 
again  until  the  next  meeting.  You 
see  we  let  in  so  many  at  once  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  that 
knew  almost  nothing  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  that  they  make  lots 
of  mistakes.  And  as  the  president 
doesn't  know  too  much  about  it 
we  sometimes  get  into  quite  a 
rumpus.  Yesterday  we  debated 
the  initiative  and  referendum." 
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I  sighed  as  I  read  the  letter  and 
wished  that  I  could  think  that 
someone  would  go  at  my  throat  if 
I  went  down  to  lunch  and  expressed 
my  repugnance  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  But  perhaps  I 
shall  find  the  remedy  for  my  need 
by  joining  the  socialist  club. 

Helen  Taft,  '15. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
undergraduates  the  gifts  of  the 
alumnae  come  often  only  as  an 
aggravation  to  a  wound  instead 
of  a  balm.  It  is  not  at  bottom 
that  they  are  ungrateful  for  the 
tokens  of  loyalty  and  love  shown 
their  college,  but  they  feel  intensely 
how  much  more  wisely,  in  their 
minds,  these  same  gifts  might  be 
utihzed  in  some  other  direction. 
A  stone  settle,  red  bricks  which 
shine  resplendently  beneath  one's 
feet,  all  those  things  which  are 
placed  to  charm  the  casual  ob- 
server's eye,  only  make  the  under- 
graduate's soul  rebel.  She  thinks 
of  the  immediate  needs  of  her 
Alma  Mater;  of  the  plaster  falling 
from  the  wall,  of  the  scarcity  of 
that  most  loved  of  liquids — cold 
water — which  she  now  seeks  for 
in  the  fire  buckets  and  the  water 
cooler  or  numberless  other  innova- 
tions that  rise  in  her  mind.  Let 
us  who  are  about  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  alumnse  remember  our  revolt 
against  unwise  giving  and  proffer 
the   little   we   may   have    to     the 


best  and  most  immediate  needs  of 
our  Alma  Mater.  Would  it  not  be 
a  more  supreme  test  of  our  devo- 
tion if  we  could  forget  the  memorial 
slab? 

Alice  Miller,  '14. 


Dear  Tip: 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  a  most 
ardent  suffragette;  feeling  keenly 
my  humiliating  position — a  girl 
without  a  vote — and  even  hotly 
defending  militancy. 

My  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  science  of 
Eugenics  was  only  surpassed  by 
my  quivering  eagerness  to  be  about 
that  inspiring,  if  somewhat  vague, 
business  of  The  Social  Uplift.  I 
spent  long,  terrible  hours  wondering 
whether  I  could  do  anything  about 
the  White  Slave  Traffic,  and  I 
was  convinced  that  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  drama  and  the 
press,  was  above  all  things  to  be 
desired.  Feminism  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  glorious  watchword  of  a 
new  age  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Just  at  present  my  attitude 
toward  suffrage  is  one  of  mild 
approval,  only  the  most  complacent 
"anti"  can  rouse  me  to  discuss 
the  subject,  and  militancy  goes 
its  own  sweet  way  unchampioned 
by  me  (poor  militancy!).  System- 
atically, quickly  and  unobtrusively, 
I  avoid  all  articles  concerning  Eu- 
genics, Sex  Questions  and  the  Social 
Uplift,    and — tell    it    not — I    have 
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even  been  exasperated  to  the  point 
of  being  flippant  about  the  Social 
Evil.  An  eminent  biologist  (he 
wrote  our  text-book  and  drew  all 
the  maps  of  the  earthworm  I 
doubt  not,  therefore  I  greatly  re- 
vere him)  called  Feminism  ' 'bio- 
logical bosh."  Under  my  breath 
I  say  it  over  and  over,  ''biological 
bosh"  and,  strengthened  by  its 
magnificent,  alliterative  assertive- 
ness,  I  am  emboldened  to  say  what 
I  think  of  this  liberty  and  equality 
which  I  espoused,  this  freedom  or 
license  of  speech  which  occurs  in 
theatres  and  moving  pictures,  in 
newspapers  and  magazine  articles, 
and  on  platf orms,^ — I  am  sick  of  it ! 
At  first  I  was  shocked  by  my 
state  of  mind.  Was  it  selfishness 
which  had  caused  this  sudden 
indifference,  even  disgust,  or  com- 
ing age  which  had  quenched  my 
enthusiasms?  Now  I  have  decided 
that  it  was  only  "contrariness"  or, 
to  put  it  more  charitably,  a  tempo- 
rary natural  reaction.  I  had  been 
hearing  too  much  about  these 
subjects.  I  am  relieved  to  find 
that  my  enthusiasm  is  still  with 
me,  it  has  only  been  diverted  into 
other  channels.  An  old  passion 
for  dotted  swiss  and  blue  ribbons 
has  revived  in  me,  I  am  making 
some  frilly,  hem-stitched  aprons 
and  I  am  deeply  interested  in  a 
new  method  of  fixing  my  hair. 
My  enthusiasm  for  Eugenics  may 


be  nil  but  after  a  visit  to  baby 
nephews  I  find  I  have  developed 
a  very  real  love  for  babies  as  such 
and  have  realized  something  of 
the  precious  experience  of  caring 
for  little  children.  Next  summer 
I  am  going  to  keep  house  and  I 
can  hardly  wait  to  learn  to  bake 
and  put  up  jellies  and  jams,  and 
pile  white  linen  in  grandmother's  old 
clothes  press  with  lavender  bags. 
Someone  gave  me  lavendar  bags 
for  Christmas,  perhaps  it  is  their 
fragrance  which  has  brought  to 
me  yearnings  to  be  like  those  old- 
fashioned  gentlewomen  with  their 
household  lore,  who  tended  their 
gardens,  knit  socks  and  dispensed 
sweet  neighborly  charity  over  the 
back  fence. 

This  letter  has  not  been  a  "  college 
conviction"  as  much  as  a  medita- 
tion of  one  in  the  puzzling  progress 
of  becoming  a  new  women. 

Here  is  my  conviction.  By  all 
means  let  us  become  new  women, 
but  let  us  not  forget  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  those  old-fashioned  gentle- 
women. Let  us  combine  suffrage 
and  sewing,  scientific  study  of 
Eugenics  and  practical  knowledge 
of  babies,  the  Social  Uplift  with  the 
spirit  of  neighborliness  and  above 
all,  in  this  age  of  "freedom  of 
speech"  let  us  cling  with  all  our 
might  to  those  old  ideals  of  delicacy 
as  fragrant  as  the  alyssum  in  those 
old-fashioned  gardens. 

E.  G.  A.,  '14. 
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There  are  at  present  two  books 
in  our  New  Book  Room  which 
attract  attention  without  really 
demanding  it.  One  is  a  fairly- 
large  book,  the  bound  volume 
of  "The  Masses"  from  January 
to  September,  1913.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  perhaps  its  best  adver- 
tisement. They  are  the  crude 
but  suggestive  drawing  of  the  crudest 
phases  of  life  and  the  crudest 
classes  of  people;  their  very  bold- 
ness stimulates  one  to  read  Mr. 
Max  Eastman's  accompanying  edi- 
torials. The  reading  matter,  like  the 
illustrations,  deals  with  bare  facts  in 
a  homely  style,  and  both  illustra- 
tions and  articles  are  often  such 
as  to  shock  the  conservative.  It 
is,  for  instance,  with  a  decided 
start  that  we  see  the  United  States, 
in  the  person  of  a  corpulent  soldier, 
sitting  heavily  upon  the  diminutive 
laboring  man.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  corpulent  "Trusts"  in 
this  position,  but  "U.  S.!"  it  seems 
almost  anarchy  to  draw  the  letters 
on  the  fat  man's  belt-buckle.  Yes, 
there  are  shocks,  and  crudities 
innumerable,  but  with  them  all 
there  is  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
energy    to    work    for    the    better 


things  of  life,  that  a  glance  at 
"The  Masses"  is  positively  a  tonic, 
needed  after  long  reading  in  the 
works  of  the  politically  stupefied. 
The  other  volume  is  a  very  small 
book  of  Mr.  Eastman's  verse,  en- 
titled "A  Child  of  the  Amazons." 
Whether  good  or  bad,  as  verse,  it  is 
well  worth  reading,  for  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  that  same  enthusiasm 
that  pervades  "The  Masses."  It  is 
Mr.  Eastman's  idea,  as  he  says  in 
an  editorial  in  "The  Masses,"  that 
"  Poets  are  the  lovers  of  the  adven- 
ture of  life."  In  the  same  article, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's 
complaint  that  the  English  language 
is  worn  out,  he  says,  "Let  Edmund 
Gosse  go  down  to  the  street  and 
out  into  the  fields  and  quarries  and 
among  the  ships  and  chimneys,  the 
smoke  and  glory  of  living  reality 
in  his  own  time;  let  him  learn  to 
love  that,  and  language  only  as  it 
enriches  that — then  when  he  speaks 
*  *  *  we  will  listen.  For  he  will  be 
a  poet  and  not  merely  a  taster  of 
the  connotations  and  the  music  of 
ancient  phrases."  It  is  in  his  own 
sense,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Eastman 
is  a  poet. 

H.  B.,  '15. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 


PHILIP  AND  THE  PIGS 


"It's  very,  very  early,"  said 
I  reproachfully  as  I  opened  my 
eyes  one  gray  winter  morning 
to  see  the  small  figure  of  my 
brother  Philip  standing  beside  my 
bed. 

"Yarp,"  answered  Philip  cheer- 
fylly,  "everybody's  asleep,  and  I 
came  to  have  you  tell  me  the  story 
of  the  seven  little  pigs." 

I  looked  at  him  reflectively,  he 
had  put  on  his  woolly  dressing- 
gown  wrong  side  out,  and  was 
standing  with  both  feet  in  one 
large  slipper.  It  was  possible,  of 
course,  to  be  severe  and  refuse  to 
tell  the  story,  but  then  it  was  one 
of  my  first  mornings  at  home  and 
I  believed  in  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  members  of  the 
family,  even  if  it  proved  impossible 
to  retain  them  long.  "Well,"  I 
said,  "get  into  bed  with  me  first, 
Philly,  anyway." 

Obediently  Philip  climbed  up  out 
of  the  slipper  into  my  bed,  planting 
his  elbow  firmly  in  my  chest  as  he 
did  so,  but  before  he  had  snuggled 
down  comfortably  I  had  thought 
of  a  plan.  "I  think  it  would  be 
nicer  if  you  told  me  a  story,"  I 
remarked. 

Philip  considered  a  moment.  "All 
right,"  he  said  magnanimously,  "I 
will.     What'll  it  be  about?" 


"Oh,  about  anything,"  I  said. 

"What  shall  it  be  about?"  re- 
peated Philip  firmly. 

"Oh,  about  a  man,"  I  suggested 
hastily. 

"All  right — there  was  a  man — 
there  was  a  man  an'  his  name  was 
Mr.  Jones  an'  he  was  brave,  braver'n 
Lincoln  or  the  fireman  'n  he  went 
out  walking  'n  he  met — what  do 
you  think  he  met?" 

"I  don't  know,  Philly,"  I  said, 
opening  one  eye  and  expressing 
well-feigned  surprise. 

"Well    what    'ad    you    think?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  I  re- 
peated. 

"Well  think,  then." 

"A  bear,"  I  answered  hastily. 

A  slow  smile  spread  over  Philip's 
face,  "You're  right,  it  was  a  bear. 
An'  Mr.  Jones,  he  began  to  run; 
an'  he  ran  until  he  got  to  a  tree 
an'  he  climbed  the  tree  an'  up  in 
the  tree — what  do  you  think  he 
found?" 

"I  don't — "  I  began. 

"Well  think!"  said  Philip  se- 
verely. 

"An  eagle." 

Again  the  slow  smile.  "You're 
right,  it  was  an  eagle  an'  he  said 
to  the  eagle — what  do  you  think 
he  said  to  the  eagle?" 

"Why,  I  don't—" 
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"Think—"  oughly  awake,  "I  think  I  will  tell 

"Philip,"    said  I,  at   last    thor-     you  about  the  seven  little  pigs." 

Mary  L.  Coolidge,  '14. 
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Lost :  between  sunrise  and  sunset 

An  hour  which  caused  the  mistake. 
Worth  nothing  to  me,  for  I  spent  it 
But  didn't  account  of  it  make. 

I've  added  up  each  separate  column. 

(I'm  counting  in  "Writing  for  Tip.") 
In  some  "occupation  not  mentioned" 

The  minutes  from  memory  slip. 

Will  the  person  who  took  my  time  tell  me 
How  I  spent  it?    At  Pike  or  at  tea? 

What  she  did  with  it  I'll  never  question. 
Where  I'll  put  it,  is  what  bothers  me. 

E.  L.,  '14. 
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EDITORIALS 

May  Day  is  upon  us  and  some  of  us  are  glad  and  some  of  us  are 
sorry.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Tip  is  printed  an  article  showing 
one  point  of  view,  a  very  adverse  one,  of  May  Day.  There  is  always 
considerable  feeling  against  what  is  termed  "exploiting  the  undergrad- 
uate" and  perhaps  to  the  weary  student  still  haggard  from  Midyears, 
or  to  the  sentimental  senior,  anxious  to  have  her  last  semester  free  for 
prolonged  regretful  partings,  perhaps  to  such,  the  prospect  of  compul- 
sory rehearsals,  song-practices,  dancing-lessons  and  costume-fittings,  and 
a  tax  of  two  dollars,  does  seem  like  exploitation.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  we  really  like  to  give  plays  and  that  we  gladly  pay  more 
than  two  dollars  a  person  to  finance  our  class  plays,  and  slave  for  months 
''for  the  glory  of  the  class."  Of  course,  in  May  Day  we  have  the  Students' 
Building  as  an  aim,  but  in  spite  of  the  glorious  prospect  of  an  auditorium 
and  class  and  association  rooms  and  editorial  sanctums,  the  Students' 
Building  is  still  too  shadowy  in  outline  to  be  a  very  stimulating  goal. 
The  great  thing  that  May  Day  does  offer  us,  however,  is  a  chance  to  show 
a  larger  spirit  than  class  spirit, — an  opportunity  to  work  and  play 
together  as  a  college.     There  are  few  times  when  we  do  act  and  feel  as  a 
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whole.  We  who  are  seniors  remember  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
when  all  the  classes  worked  together  quite  whole-heartedly,  at  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  we  hke  to  recall  the  night  when,  thanks  to  a  way- 
ward dynamo,  we  sang  ''Manus  Bryn  Mawrensium"  in  the  Gym  by  the 
light  of  our  lanterns.  We  have  Httle  Byrn  Mawr  "college  spirit"  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase.  Varsity  games  cause  less  excitement  than 
class  games,  college  activities  than  class  activities.  Yet  we  are  glad 
that  we  are  not  guilty  of  the  rah-rah  type  of  enthusiasm, — college  "spread- 
eaglism"  one  might  call  it.  But  to  you  that  do  not  know,  we  say  that  it 
is  fun  to  do  things  all  together  as  a  college.  May  Day  need  not  be  so 
toilsome  and  perfunctory  as  some  picture  it,  if  only  we  enter  into  the  work 
and  festivities  in  the  right  spirit.  There  is  indeed  a  vast  amount  of  work 
to  be  accomplished.  Not  every  one  can  have  a  leading  role,  nor  are  all 
virtue  and  labor  recorded  on  the  May  Day  program.  But  at  least  any 
one  who  is  cheerful  in  making  paper  flowers,  singing  songs  or  decorating 
oxen,  any  one  who  attends  rehearsals  regularly  and  is  prompt  at  appoint- 
ments, will  have  done  much  to  make  May  Day  a  success,  and  when  all  is 
over, — of  this  we  are  convinced, — ^will  not  complain  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  undergraduate. 


Are  we  afraid  of  theories,  or  do  we  simply  dislike  them?  Either 
afraid  or  hostile  we  must  be,  I  think,  just  because  we  consider  them  so 
little.  Almost  every  senior  knows,  if  she  really  thinks  about  the  matter, 
that  a  freshjnan  entering  Br;yTi  Mawr  next  year  will  pay  exactly  one 
hundred  dollars  more  for  room  rent  and  board  than  the  senior  herseK  is 
doing  at  present.  But  the  fact  is,  if  the  senior  does  consider  the  matter, 
it  is  only  to  echo  the  sigh  which  she  has  heard  her  parents  give  over  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  It  is  true  that  the  two  alternatives  offered  by  the 
alumnse  as  means  for  preventing  a  further  rise  in  the  charge  for  rooms 
and  board,  a  larger  endowment  or  fewer  professors,  are  not  issues  which 
many  students  feel  competent  to  discuss.  Still  the  third  alternative,  the 
possibility  of  lowering  the  scale  of  living,  is  an  alternative  which  must 
necessarily  interest  every  individual  student,  and  concerning  the  prac- 
ticability of  which  she  most  certainly  has  the  right  to  an  opinion.  Now, 
a  few  radical  expressions  of  belief  to  the  contrary,  one  does  not  have  to  be 
a  bloated  plutocrat  to  maintain  that  it  would  be  distinctly  undesirable  to 
decrease  the  service  in  the  halls  or  to  diminish  the  quantity  or  lower  the 
quality  of  the  food  we  eat.     Nor  does  one  have  to  be  a  rabid  social  dem- 
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ocrat  to  maintain  that  it  would  do  us  no  harm  to  make  our  own  beds 
and  have  only  two  vegetables  at  dinner.  But  one  must  be  decidedly 
uninterested  in  the  serious  welfare  of  the  college,  or  afraid  to  take  sides  on 
the  question  at  issue  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  fanaticism  or  what  not, 
to  say  simply,  when  such  an  issue  is  put  before  one,  "  Oh,  they  would  take 
away  one  night  of  our  ice-cream!"  Of  course  our  ice-cream  is  important, 
but  the  question  of  the  class  of  girls  that  we  wish  to  have  at  Bryn  Mawr 
is  more  important  and  involves  more  than  one  great  principle.  And  some 
intelligent  attempt  at  understanding  these  principles  and  a  little  careful 
consideration  of  them  might  surely  be  demanded  even  of  undergraduate 
students. 


In  looking  over  the  past  issues  of  the  Tip  for  the  year,  we  find, 
among  the  virtues  which  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  commend  in  our 
fellow-students,  that  of  generosity.  There  are  evidences  of  generosity 
in  some  sort  about  us,  to  be  sure — much  giving,  lending,  and  borrowing 
of  goods  between  individuals:  and  in  fact  we  sometimes,  in  moments  of 
dejection,  wonder  whether  it  is  not,  after  all,  parental  philanthropy  which 
supports  the  college.  Where  we  are  illiberal,  however,  is  in  our  own  rela- 
tion to  the  college.  We  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  vexed  question  of 
one's  duty  in  so  bestowing  oneself  as  to  increase  the  attendance  at  lec- 
tures or  at  chapel,  though  this  view  of  one's  presence  there  might  diffuse  a 
slightly  ritualistic  dignity  much  to  be  desired,  over  an  unquiet  Sunday 
evening  audience  in  cap  and  gown.  Again,  college  loyalty  or  lack  of 
loyalty,  as  displayed  in  athletics,  must  inevitably  be  of  less  moment 
here  than  at  Yale  or  Harvard,  where  the  football  score  forms  so  large  a 
quartering  in  the  shield  of  the  college  honor.  But  we  have  to  complain 
of  a  graver  fault,  the  lack  of  intellectual  generosity.  ''We  work  too  hard," 
says  someone,  ''on  a  three-hour  subject,"  or  "let  us  only  do  three  pages  of 
the  lesson  today  instead  of  four,"  or  "So  and  so  got  a  good  mark  in 
that  subject  with  very  little  study — I'll  not  work  at  it  so  hard  next 
semester."  The  problems  of  marks  and  of  overwork  do  not  belong  here, 
and  they  savour,  after  all,  of  labor  unions.  We  wish  simply  to  criticize 
the  spirit  in  which  such  speeches  as  the  above  are  made.  They  show,  we 
think,  that  we  have  a  tendency  to  forget  the  college  in  the  particular 
class — French,  mathematics,  or  whatever  it  may  be — and  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  during  these  four  years  we  have  only  one  opportunity  to 
contribute  directly  to  a  modern  American  institution  of  learning.      Of 
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personal  finances  we,  for  the  most  part,  have  little  enough;  of  particular 
talent  or  aptitude  for  learning,  even  less.  But  we  have  the  usual  amount 
of  sheer  brain-power  and,  in  general,  can  contribute  to  college  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  than  we  do.  We  are  neither  unusually  lazy  nor  too 
niggardlj^  to  work  for  an>i:hing  but  the  hope  of  a  good  mark.  We  feel 
indeed,  vnth  a  fine  magnanimous  glow,  that  we  would  none  of  us  give  up 
a  bobbing-party,  or  curtail  a  picnic,  for  the  chance  of  a  "credit"  instead 
of  a  "merit"  in  Philosophj^  or  Greek.  Yet  we  would  cheerfully  give  up 
many  more  things  than  picnics  if  we  could  be  persuaded  that  Bryn  Mawr 
would  benefit  thereby.  Why  not  a  httle  more  intellectual  effort  both 
at  study  and  at  the  understanding  of  our  position  here? 

Gratuitious  generosity  is  not,  we  know,  a  necessary  virtue  in  the 
world  outside,  or  even  an  advisable  one,  except  to  a  lover  of  lost  causes. 
But  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  welcome  the  chance  to 
practice  a  little  romantic  generosity  while  shielded,  within  the  walls  of 
Brj-n  ]Ma-RT,  from  the  worldly  consequences  of  so  reckless  an  endeavor. 


Br}Ti  jMa'UT's  proverbial  lack  of  interest  in  great  movements  in 
progress  outside  its  own  circumscribed  limits  has  certainly  been  done 
away,  in  the  case  of  Feminism,  and  has  given  place  to  open-mindedness 
and  eager  curiosity.  Never  in  our  time  at  Bryn  Mawr  have  so  many 
of  us  seized  the  opportunity  to  inform  ourselves  upon  any  question. 
Those  who  have  never  before  known  what  it  was  to  wander  from  the  path 
of  "required  reading,"  now  sit  by  the  hour  in  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Room,  with  "Love  and  Marriage"  or  the  "Education  of  the  Child." 
At  dinner,  "The  House  of  Bondage"  is  a  subject  for  more  heated  argu- 
ment than,  was  ever  raised  over  even  such  vital  questions  as  "registered 
excerise."  There  is  something  salutary  in  this  awakening.  Interest — 
interest  in  an3i;hing — ^is  what  the  Tip  has  been  clamoring  for  all  year. 
It  would  be  base  ingratitude  not  to  recognize  the  response  of  the  college, 
its  almost  immediate  rally  from  apathj-,  its  present  TN'ide-awake  interest  in 
the  greatest  problem  of  the  day.  But  there  is  also  something  harmful  in 
the  cloud  of  gloomy  seriousness  under  which  some  of  us  emerge  from  too 
careful  reading  of  even  the  recommended  books  on  Feminism.  We  do 
not  agree  vnth  those  who,  seeing  the  cloud,  would  shelter  Brjm  ]\Iawr 
from  a  possible  storm  by  closing  all  discussion  of  Feminism.  We  would 
not  have  the  student  return  to  her  bounds,  within  the  required  reading; 
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we  would  not  lock  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  room.  We  would  merely  say 
with  the  Tip,  "Cheer  up."  For  the  Tip,  far-sighted  and  deep  in  wisdom, 
has  seen,  with  its  characteristic  clearness  of  vision,  that  even  with  all  the 
gloom  threatening  from  the  pages  of  the  Feministic  books,  there  is  so 
much  joy  in  the  world,  that  Bryn  Mawr  need  not  lose  her  equilibrium. 
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Spray  upon  spray  of  rosy  fluttering 

Trails  from  your  leafless  boughs  uplifted  high 
Set  betwixt  tired  eyes  and  chill  gray  sky 

Like  to  a  frail,  quaint-pattern'd  shuttering. 
You  who  can  dare 
Our  northern  air 

In  earliest  spring — let  tell  who  can 
Your  lovely  foreign  grace 
Learned  in  some  sunny  Oriental  place 

In  faraway  Japan. 

Helen  H.  Shaw,  '14. 
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THE  HEAD  MASTER 


The  Head  Master  clattered  across 
the  wooden  floor  of  the  school-room, 
toward  his  desk.  The  hand  grasping 
the  rung  of  his  right  crutch  held  a 
thin  sheet  of  printed  paper  that 
crackled  as  he  went.  The  boys 
glanced  up  at  him  as  he  passed  and 
moved  their  feet  out  of  the  aisle, 
for  he  was  lame.  Their  blue 
military  suits  were  ill-fitting  and 
coarse,  and  the  boys  sat  slouchily 
in  them;  it  was  a  poor  little 
military  school  in  a  country  town. 

The  Head  Master  swung  himself 
into  his  seat,  to  wait  until  enough 
boys  had  come  to  begin  morning 
prayers.  As  he  waited,  he  read  the 
paper  in  his  hand  again,  eagerly, 
and  his  thin,  dark-bearded  cheeks 
flushed.  The  boys  thought  that 
somebody  must  have  offered  a  new 
prize  to  the  graduating  class,  for 
this  was  the  last  morning  of  study, 
and  the  commencement  exercises 
were  to  be  held  that  afternoon.  A 
little  stir  of  excitement  went  around. 
Finally,  one  of  the  seniors  went  up 
to  the  desk,  to  ask  the  Head  Master 
about  a  lesson.  He  stumbled  over 
the  crutches,  which  rattled.  Mr. 
Thompson  folded  up  the  paper, 
and  answered  his  question  briefly, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

Then  the  big  bell  above  the 
school-room  began  swinging  to  and 
fro,  clanging,  as  a  sign  that  the 
morning  session  might  begin.     Just 


as  the  Head  Master  gave  out  the 
hymn,  a  little  trembling  old  lady 
wearing  a  widow's  cap  opened  the 
door,  and  slipped  in,  bringing  a 
scent  of  summer  garden  flowers: 
and  indeed  she  was  carrying  a 
bright  bunch  of  nasturtiums,  which 
she  would  afterwards  put  into  a 
glass  on  the  desk  of  the  Head 
Master.  She  sat  down  upon  a 
rear  bench,  and  no  one  noticed  her. 
She  was  his  mother,  who  lived 
just  across  the  street  from  the 
school.  She  came  to  prayers  every 
morning,  to  listen  to  his  speech. 

The  military  school  had  been 
there  when  she  was  a  girl,  but  then 
it  was  known  as  Farmer's  College, 
and  the  coats  were  black,  not  blue. 
With  a  palpitating  heart  she  had 
watched  the  fine  young  men  go  up 
and  down  there,  carrying  books. 
And  she  had  wondered  which  one 
she  should  marry.  For  almost  all 
of  them  were  her  beaux. 

Then  it  became  a  Military  Insti- 
tute, and  had  uniforms,  and  real 
cannons,  and  a  parade  every  Satur- 
day afternoon.  And  now  Rob  was 
its  Head  Master,  the  best  teacher 
in  the  school,  the  ''most  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Faculty," 
everyone  said,  even  if  he  couldn't 
wear  brass  buttons  and  a  blue  coat 
like  Mr.  Jenks,  the  Commandant. 
Once,  he  had  worn  the  brass  buttons 
and  the  blue  coat,  and  then  he  had 
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been  the  best  pupil  in  the  school, 
and  had  won  four  medals,  on  a 
long-ago  Commencement  day — ten 
long  years  ago.  Then  he  had  gone 
to  a  big  university  in  the  East, 
where  he  worked  his  way,  and  won 
more  medals  and  honours.  She 
thought  he  must  have  been  the  best 
pupil  in  the  University.  She 
thought  that  when  he  graduated 
he  would  be  a  great  man,  like 
Washington.  But  he  never  gradu- 
ated, for,  only  two  months  before 
she  was  to  go  to  see  him  take  his 
degree,  he  had  been  sent  home, 
paralyzed,  and  she  had  nursed  him 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  doctor's 
bills  had  been  very  heavy.  Then  he 
became  Head  Master  of  the  Military 
School. 

He  was  fine  as  he  said  to  the  boys 
that  manliness  is  a  good  thing,  and 
ambition.  His  dark  blue  eyes 
kindled  and  his  long  nervous  hands 
gripped  the  sides  of  his  crutches, 
hard.  ''Ambition  is  the  safeguard 
of  your  lives;  but  don't  let  it  carry 
you  too  far,  boys."  The  boys  did 
not  shufHe  their  feet  so  much,  and 
whisper,  this  morning.  They  watch- 
ed the  Head  Master,  curiously. 
But  then  this  was  the  last  day  of 
school,  and  Commencement  came 
that  afternoon. 

In  the  morning  study-hour,  the 
Head  Master  read  his  letter  again. 
It  said  that  he  was  offered  a  position 
for  the  next  winter  at  his  old  college, 
a  means  by  which,  with  economic 


living,  he  might  finish  his  courses 
and  take  his  long-deferred  Bache- 
lor's degree.  "Please  reply  at 
once;"  because  there  were  many 
other  applicants.  If  he  took  his 
degree,  he  might  get  a  place  as 
under-master  in  some  good  school. 
He  could  not  afford  to  have  his 
mother  with  him,  but  he  could 
support  her  at  home,  until  he  had 
had  time  to  work,  and  to  become 
a  really  fine  scholar,  and  perhaps 
do  a  piece  of  original  research, 
contribute  something  to  the  learning 
of  the  age.  The  boys  were  throwing 
paper-wads. 

The  Commandant  bustled  in. 
He  was  rather  fat,  and  he  strained 
the  seams  of  his  blue  coat  with  the 
gold  buttons.  He  spoke  somewhat 
loudly,  and  firmly,  always,  as  if  he 
were  giving  orders  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Today  he  was  puffing 
with  the  exciting  preparations  for 
Commencement. 

"Will  you  release  from  study 
Cadet  Captain  Bummers  and  Cadet 
First  Lieutenant  Willows,  Mr. 
Thompson,"  he  said.  "And  you 
will  be  careful  to  mount  the  plat- 
form from  the  left  side,  when  you 
present  the  medals  this  afternoon." 
He  stood  very  straight,  and  spoke 
so  that  all  the  boys  could  hear  him, 
like  a  herald  in  a  Shakespeare 
play.  No  one  studied  any  more 
that  morning. 

At  noon,  Mrs.  Thompson  dined 
with  her  son  at  the  end  of  the  long 
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bare  table  in  the  school  dining- 
room.  They  did  not  eat  much, 
for  she  talked  to  him,  during  the 
whole  meal,  about  the  floral  decora- 
tions for  the  school-room,  and  about 
the  best  place  for  the  glass  of 
nasturtiums.  He  was  silent,  or 
answered  her  absently,  but  she  was 
content. 

When,  after  luncheon,  he  stood 
before  the  yellowing  mirror  in  his 
little  room  at  home,  she  bustled 
about  him  anxiously,  her  old  fingers 
shaking  as  she  smoothed  his  clothes, 
or  unfolded  them.  It  was  to  her 
as  his  Commencement  continually 
renewed,  and  he  the  Valedicto- 
rian. 

"I  have  laid  out  your  black 
gown,  Robbie."  He  smiled.  The 
gown  he  had  never  worn  in  college. 
The  tasseled  cap — she  stood  on 
tiptoe  to  adjust  it  at  the  right  angle. 
She  liked  him  to  wear  them  on 
Commencement  days  at  the  Military 
School. 

"You  ought  to  have  a  higher 
chair  than  the  others  on  the  plat- 
form," she  said,  seriously.  "Don't 
you  think  so?" 

"And  why,  mother?"  he  looked 
down  at  her,  teasingly. 

"You  are  the  Head  Master,"  she 
said.  "No,  don't  laugh  that  way. 
You  ought  to  look  grave  as  a  judge 
under  that  hat." 

She  stood  off  from  him,  admonish- 
ing: "Now,  don't  forget  to  speak 
out  bold,  Robbie.     Don't  be  afraid 


of  quoting  a  little  Latin  now  and 
then,  either." 

He  was  mock  submissive :  "  What 
shall  I  quote,  mother?" 

"Oh,  a  little  Latin.  Just  to  show 
tha,t  you  are  a  scholar,  you  know." 

"  Vivite  felices,  quibus  est  fortuna 
perada.     Do  you  like  that?" 

''Oh  yes,  that  sounds  very  well. 
And  now  I  must  put  on  my  black 
moire." 

Sitting  erect  in  her  black  moire, 
she  watched  him  give  the  boys 
their  medals  from  the  platform  in 
the  old  school-room.  The  best  in 
conduct;  the  best  in  scholarship; 
the  best  in  handwriting — one  after 
another  they  came  and  took  their 
prizes  from  him.  He  was  the  only 
one  on  the  platform  who  had  a 
cap  and  a  gown.  She  was  so 
proud  of  him  that  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

When  evening  came,  she  was 
tired  enough  to  sit  quietly  rocking, 
in  her  clean  apron,  on  the  front 
porch.  Birds  darted  in  and  out  of 
the  tangle  of  rose-vines  that  hung 
there.  They  were  fluttering  and 
chirping  too,  in  the  ivy  on  the  walls 
of  the  dark  Military  School  over  the 
way.  The  nasturtiums  were  still 
bright  in  the  small  dusky  garden. 
The  Head  Master  sat  on  the  step, 
musing,  and  clasping  his  knee  medi- 
tatively. 

"A  letter  came  from  college,  today 
mother.  They  wanted  me  to  go 
back  next  winter,  and  work,  and 
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take  my  degree — Bachelor  of  Arts, 
you  know." 

She  rocked  to  and  fro  compla- 
cently,   and   smoothed   her   apron: 

''Well,  and  did  you  tell  them  you 
were  Head  Master  of  the  Kanawa 
Military  Institute,  with  honours 
enough  already?  Thank  God,  my 
Rob  don't  need  any  more  honours." 
Her  voice  grew  intense:  "When  I 
saw  you  a-standing  upon  the  plat- 
form today,  Robbie,  above  every- 
body in  this  town,  I  thought  I 
knew  how  George  Washington's 
mother  felt." 

The  front  gate  clicked,  and  the 
Commandant  bustled  up  the  walk. 

"I've  just  brought  over  next 
year's  teaching  contract  for  you 
to  sigTi."  He  had  dropped  his 
professional  manner  and  had  un- 
bent to  the  point  of  geniality. 
"A  fine  speech  you  made  today, 
Thompson,  a  fine  speech.  I  wager 
everyone  of  those  young  rascals 
went  home  with  something  to  think 
about  at  last." 


"Ah,"  replied  Mrs.  Thompson, 
rocking  proudly,  "I  think  as  much. 
And  do  you  know,"  she  went  on, 
"Robbie's  just  had  a  letter  from 
that  New  York  College,  begging 
him  to  come  back,  so  that  they  can 
give  him  his  degree." 

"Oh,  beginning  to  wake  up,  are 
they?"  The  Commandant  eyed  her 
son  doubtfully. 

"And  I  was  just  saying.  Thank 
God,  he  can  write  back  that 
he  does  not  need  any  more  hon- 
ours, and  sign  himself  Head 
Master  of  the  Kanawa  Military 
Institute." 

The  Head  Master  nursed  his 
thin  knee  silently.  Then  "Yes, 
'Thank  God,'  "  he  said,  and  looked 
up  with  a  one-sided  smile  at  his 
mother  and  the  Commandant,stand- 
ing  in  the  flower-lighted  dusk. 
He  took  a  pen  from  his  pocket. 
"I  can  see  well  enough  to  sign 
the  contract  out  here,  Mr.  Jenks," 
he  said. 

Winifred  Goodall,  '14. 
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COLLEGE  CONVICTIONS 


Concerning  May-day 

Altruism,  we  are  told,  should 
make  us  willing  to  devote  ourselves 
throughout  our  life  as  undergradu- 
ates and  hereafter  as  alunmse  to 
the  great  cause  of  the  Students' 
Building.  As  alumnae,  it  seems, 
it  will  take  little  time  or  trouble 
to  consecrate  the  millions  which  we 
are  destined  to  acquire  to  this 
great  cause.  But  as  undergraduates, 
we  feel  that  the  few  thousands 
which  we  are  to  gain,  are  small 
compensation  for  the  sacrifices  which 
May  Day  requires  of  us.  Our 
professors,  unfortunately,  have  not 
been  so  thoroughly  impressed  as 
we  with  the  importance  of  the 
occasion;  quizzes  and  critical  papers 
are  scheduled  as  usual  during  the 
weeks  preceding  the  event.  We 
get  one  day's  holiday,  it  is  true, 
and  elocution  classes  are  omitted, 
though  practice  still  goes  on.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  rules  and  the 
threat  of  fines  bind  us  to  long  hours 
of  rehearsing.  Can  we,  we  wonder, 
dance  all  afternoon  light-footed 
on  the  green  with  a  quiz  the  next 
morning  weighing  heavily  on  our 
spirits?  Some  people  think  that 
with  as  much  profit,  and  infinitely 
more  pleasure,  we  might  charge 
admittance  to  those  favorite  diver- 
sions of  ours,  our  class  plays, 
which  we  have  had  to  give  up. 
For,  after  all  our  work,  we  have  a 


feeling  that  May  Day  does  not  give 
our  friends  all  the  enjoyment  which 
we  delude  ourselves  into  believing 
that  it  does.  In  spite  of  our  glo- 
rious enthusiasm  as  sub-freshmen 
spectators,  four  years  ago,  we  had  a 
rather  miserable  time  of  it,  we  must 
confess.  We  could  find  neither 
our  friends  nor  the  plays  we 
wanted  to  see.  We  were  always 
either  lost  or  late,  so  that  from  our 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  circle 
we  could  not  hear  the  lines  and  could 
only  now  and  then  catch  the 
glimpse  of  a  player's  head.  The 
actors,  too,  who  poured  into  our 
sympathetic  ears  their  trials  in 
rehearsing,  could  they,  we  wondered, 
have  enjoyed  it  much  more  than 
we?  Of  course  they  had  the  six 
thousand  dollars,  but  could  not 
they  have  obtained  the  same  sum 
in  a  less  fatiguing  and  more  interest- 
ing way? 

The  Malcontents. 


Science  Club 


Science  laboratory  has  always 
seemed  to  ''those  who  know"  a 
very  happy  way  of  combining 
business  and  pleasure.  The  Science 
Club  has  found  this  year  a  yet  more 
happy  way  of  combining  instruction 
and  pleasure.  The  members  of  the 
club  have  alreadj^  enjoyed  two 
excellent  lectures.     There  are  prom- 
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ises  of  more  joys  to  come.  Both 
lectures  were  accomits  by  experi- 
mental scientists  of  work  in  which 
they  themselves  are  interested  and 
in  which  they  themselves  have 
done  research.  Dr.  Meigs  of  the 
Wistar  Institute  spoke  on  Muscular 
Contraction.  Dr.  Ames  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  on  Anaphy- 
laxis. These  subjects  had  no 
special  interest  for  many  members 
of  the  Science  Club,  but  the  men's 
enthusiasm,  their  sound  work  and 
the  view  which  they  were  able  to 
give  of  the  great  unexplored  fields  of 
science  must  have  inspired  every- 


one with  longing  for  research.  We 
can  pound  unnumbered  formulae 
into  our  dull  brains  if  such  is  to  be 
our  reward. 

At  the  teas  which  followed,  every 
one  was  eager  for  more  information, 
and  our  kind  lecturers  were  very 
ready  to  give  it.  Perhaps  scientific 
workers  are  the  cream  of  intellectual 
society.  I  have  long  cherished 
a  suspicion  that  this  is  so.  But 
surely  there  must  be  some  kind- 
hearted  philosophers  and  historians. 
The  other  clubs  might  well  attempt 
to  struggle  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
glory.        Katharine  Dodd,  '14. 


CHALLENGE   OF  BEAUTY 

You  sing  the  beauty  of  Greek  maids. 

Dead  long  ago — 
Curls  that  glimmer  through  the  shades. 

Fingers  of  snow. 

You  sing  the  glory  of  May-time — 

Old  England's  spring; 
Rosy  wreaths  that  now  are  rhyme. 

Birds  on  the  wins;. 


Were  all  the  maids  and  all  the  Mays 

So  fair  as  I? 
Yet  still  you  sing  of  vanished  days — 

Ah,  poet,  why? 

Winifred  Goodall,  '14. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


The  Gardener,  a  collection  of 
poems  by  the  Indian  poet  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore,  should  not  be 
considered  as  essentially  character- 
istic of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
author's  nationality.  Those  who 
claim  that  these  poems  are  so,  do 
the  writer  an  injustice.  For  Ta- 
gore's  poetry,  like  all  great  poetry, 
is  an  interpertation  of  the  truest 
things  of  life,  and  of  that  real 
beauty  which  is  eternally  and 
fundamentally  the  same  for  every 
age  and  nation.  His  understanding 
of  life,  and  of  its  joy  and  beauty, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  has 
inspired  our  more  temperate  western 
poets,  it  is  the  same  love  of  living,, 
the  same  feeling  for  beauty,  which 
has,  and  always  will  have  an  echo, 
however  faint,  in/ all  of  us  and  which 
may  be  awakened  and  stimulated 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  passionate 
verses  of  this  eastern  poet. 

"Who  are  you  reader,  reading 
my  poems  an  hundred  years  hence? 

Open  your  doors  and  look  abroad. 

From  your  blossoming  garden 
gather  fragrant  memories  of  the 
vanished  flowers  of  an  hundred 
years  before. 

In  the  joy  of  your  heart  may  you 
feel  the  living  joy  that  sang  one 
spring  morning,  sending  its  glad 
voice  across  an  hundred  years." 

The  poet  touches  into  beauty  the 


everyday  world  of  men  and  combats 
the  ideas  of  the  cynic. 

"I  dragged  up  from  the  dark 
abyss  things  of  strange  aspect  and 
strange  beauty — some  shone  like 
a  smile,  some  glistened  lilce  tears, 
and  some  were  flushed  like  the 
cheeks  of  a  bride." 

Combined  with  a  passionate  and 
sensuous  love  of  beauty,  of  light, 
color  and  sound,  is  found  an  ex- 
quisite idealism  which  in  its  incon- 
gruous surroundings  we  appreciate 
the  more,  so  in  the  love-song: 

"I  try  to  fill  my  arms  with  her 
loveliness,  to  plunder  her  sweet 
smile  with  kisses,  to  drink  her  dark 
glances  with  my  eyes. 

I  try  to  grasp  the  beauty,  it 
eludes  me,  leaving  only  the  body 
in  my  hands. 

Baffled  and  weary  I  come  back. 

How  can  the  body  touch  the 
flower  which  only  the  spirit  may 
touch?" 

To  Tagore  women  stand  for  self- 
sacrifice  and  love, — we  should  not 
miss  reading  those  poems  in  The 
Gardener  which  are  among  the 
most  charming  and  beautiful  trib- 
utes to  the  sex  that  have  ever  been 
written : 

"You  could  humble  at  your  feet 
the  proudest  heads  in  the  world. 
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But  it  is  your  loved  ones,  unknown 
to  fame,  whom  you  choose  to  wor- 
ship, therefore  I  worship  you. 

The  perfection  of  your  arms 
would  add  glory  to  kingly  splendour 
with  their  touch. 


But  you  use  them  to  sweep  away 
the  dust,  and  to  make  clean  your 
humble  home,  therefore  I  am  filled 
with  awe." 

S.  F.  Nichols,  '15. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 


THE  WIZARDS  OF  D ALTON 


First  Floor  Wizard:  Thrice  the  Taylor  bell  hath  pealed. 

Second  Floor  Wizard  :  Thrice  and  once  again  it  rings. 

Third  Floor  Wizard:  Nelson  cries — 'tis  time,  'tis  time. 

First  Wizard:      Round  about  the  coil  go, 
Start  th'  electric  dynamo, 
Force  that  lifts  up  twenty  stone 
(Formula  gave  thirty  one). 
Answer  question  sleeping  got, 
Specific  heat  of  water  hot. 

All:  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Bunsen  burn  and  beaker  bubble. 

Second  Wizard  :  Bouillon  of  a  yeasty  make 

In  the  test-tube  boil  and  break 
Eye  of  fish  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  lamb  and  brain  of  dog. 
Rabbits'  ears  and  blind  worms  bring 
Lobsters'  legs  and  pigeon  wing. 
For  a  Lab  of  powerful  trouble 
Watch  a  test  tube  boil  and  bubble 

All:  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Bunsen  burn  and  beaker  bubble. 

Third  Wizard:     Scale  and  weight  and  molecule. 
Centigram  and  meter  rule, 
Take  the  Salt,  NaCl, 
Add  H2O.      But  who  can  tell 
Root  of  number  found  before, 
Left  my  notes  outside  the  door. 
Causes  for  blaspheming  new: 
Fall  of  glass  and  slips  a  few 
Slivered  in  a  moment's  haste. 
Hours  of  work  have  gone  to  waste! 

All  :  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Bunsen  burn  and  beaker  bubble. 


E.  L..  '14. 
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EDITORIALS 

Lately  we  heard  the  wise  words,  ''The  true  critic  is  the  appreciator." 
Just  now  there  is  current  in  college  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism. 
"College  convictions"  seem  to  be  largely  grievances,  college  conversations 
deal  with  various  faults  to  be  remedied,  the  general  attitude  appears  to 
be  one  of  zealous  reform,  not  to  say  "kicking."  The  system  of  gym- 
nasium registration  is  unsatisfactory;  some  even  consider  required  exer- 
cise entirely  superfluous.  The  advance  of  the  price  for  board  and  tuition 
is  hotly  contested,  and  commencement  fees  are  questioned.  The  pro- 
fessors and  the  courses  of  study,  time-honored  subjects  for  criticism, 
have  their  share,  as  does  even  May  Day,  that  supposedly  joyous  and 
light  hearted  festival,  which  is  called  "a  commercial  event"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "exploiting  the  undergraduates." 

Granted  that  all  these  criticisms  are  deserved,  let  us  yet  remember 

that  these  faults  which  we  deplore  are   after  all  non-essentials.     While 

we  are  critics  let  us  be  true  critics  and  also  appreciate.     For  there  is  joy 

«-  in  appreciation.      By  taking  too  much  thought  for  superficialities  we 

—  might  fall  into  the  plight  of  the  mother  of  an  active  little  boy,  who  was 

so  busy  complaining  of  torn  coats  with  all  the  buttons  "scraped  off" 
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or  fiiiding  fault  with  sticky  hands,  that  she  had  no  time  to  give  thanks 
for  the  sturdy  little  body  within  the  torn  coat,  nor  to  rejoice  in  its  monster 
craving  for  bread  and  Jam.  The  alumnae  seem  to  forget  trivialities  and 
take  whole-hearted  joy  in  Bryn  Mawr.  While  we  are  still  here  in  college 
why  not  give  ourselves  time  for  similar  appreciation? 

But  perhaps  it  is  when  our  appreciation  is  the  deepest  that  we  do 
not  speak.  "Life  enhancing"  is  a  term  we  ridicule;  when  a  professor 
becomes  vehement  on  the  importance  of  a  shark's  brain  we  whisper 
derisively  "something  every  girl  should  know."  Yet  now  and  then  come 
those  precious  moments  when  new  knowledge  has  shed  a  sudden  light 
on  one's  world,  strengthened  one's  grasp  on  life;  when  one  feels  the  thrill 
of  a  bit  of  creative  work;  realizes  the  sympathy  of  an  understanding 
friend;  or  is  made  exquisitely  happy  by  the  jagged  outline  of  towers 
against  a  sunset  sky — these  moments  are  not  the  subjects  for  college 
convictions,  not  for  words  at  all  (more  than  ever  now  I  realize  it!)  If 
we  cannot  express  our  appreciation  in  words  let  us  yet  be  very  sure  that 
we  have  this  appreciation;  while  we  criticize  let  us  be  true  critics;  though 
we  may  urge  reforms  let  us  at  the  same  time  be  reformers  only  because 
we  wish  perfection  in  something  we  love. 


Last  month  the  Tip  published  several  "College  Convictions."  One 
of  them  had  its  main  theme  in  the  first  line,  which  read  as  follows:  "One 
of  the  needs  that  I  feel  most  often  at  college  is  for  a  really  heated  dis- 
cussion." Now  this  letter  was  not  only,  in  my  opinion,  entertaining, 
but  it  contained,  also,  by  implication  a  certain  amount  of  truth — but 
a  need  for  heated  discussion!  I  confess  I  was  startled;  with  all  my 
energy  in  thinking  up  things  we  would  like  but  haven't  got,  I  never  should 
have  thought  of  that.  In  the  time  that  I  myself  have  wasted  through- 
out my  four  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  on  "heated  discussion,"  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  I  could  have  learned  the  entire  Greek  language.  For  every 
time  that  I  have  stayed  up  after  ten-thirty  at  night  to  study,  there  have 
been  a  score  of  times  that  I  have  stayed  up  after  one-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing to  discuss.  Nor  have  I  ever  found  a  time  when  it  was  difl5cult  to 
secure  an  opponent  for  any  sort  of  a  discussion, — even  the  all-sacred  laws 
of  training  go  to  smash  in  the  shock  of  a  metaphysical  controversy. 

What  truth  there  is  in  the  charge  against  us,  lies  in  the  implication 
that  some  of  us  do  not  discuss  political  questions.  For  myself  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  this  charge.     I  have  had  for  years  a  perfectly  definite 
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belief — obtained  I  suppose  from  late  Victorian  novels — that  politics 
should  interest  women  in  their  late  middle  life.  In  my  late  middle  life, 
therefore,  I  purpose  to  investigate  the  subject  thoroughly;  at  present 
I  keep  on  principle  quite  aloof  from  anything  that  looks  like  a  course 
in  history,  economics  or  politics.  Thus  I  am  left  free  to  be  a  theoretical 
anarchist;  and  my  position  being  based  on  pure  theory  and  a  perfect 
ignorance  of  facts  never  leads  me  into  difficulties.  However,  it  is  not 
my  fault  that  it  does  not  lead  me  into  discussions;  I  should  always  be 
ready,  nay  anxious,  to  discuss  the  initiative  and  referendum  with  anyone 
who  would  spare  two  minutes  to  explain  what  they  are  before  we  begin 
to  discuss.  Nevertheless  I  confess  I  prefer  original  sin,  the  nature  of 
poetry,  kindergarten  methods,  or  dress  reform. 

But  if  I  feel  obliged  to  plead  guilty  in  my  own  person  to  an  ignor- 
ance of  things  political  that  makes  me  an  unworthy  antagonist  for  our 
correspondent,  I  am  eager  to  defend  my  friends  in  general  against  her 
charges.  I  was  once  told  by  a  clever  classmate  that  Merion's  chief  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  "religion, 
suitors,  and  clothes," — perfectly  good  subjects  for  "heated  discussion" 
by  the  way;  but  I  believe  her  statement  was  more  striking  than  accurate. 
Certainly  if  the  last  two  students  left  at  my  own  table  after  dinner  to 
pretend  to  finish  their  forgotten  dessert  are  not  discussing  the  Baconian 
theory,  they  are  discussing  wages  and  reform.  And  I  do  not  find  my 
meals  any  more  pleasant  seasoned  with  illustrations  from  Taylor's  "Fac- 
tory System"  than  I  used  to  find  them  seasoned  with  descriptions  from 
minor  biology;  but  for  the  sake  of  economic  truth  we  really  do  stand 
a  good  deal.  If  we  do  not  go  at  one  another's  throats,  I  think  it  is  usually 
because  we  are  too  busy  eating. 
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BY  THE  MEREST  CHANCE 


"It  was  just  by  a  fluke."  Rene 
Duval  leaned  forward.  We  were 
sitting  in  the  lounge  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club  at  eleven  o'clock  of  a 
bright  February  morning. 

I  had  known  Rene  for  some 
three  months.  He  had  gotten  in  to 
the  club  because  of  some  very  good 
letters  of  introduction.  His  own 
personal  appearance,  I  had  often 
reflected,  would  scarcely  serve  as  a 
recommendation.  Not  that  he  was 
ugly — he  had  beautiful  eyes  and 
brilliant,  though  much  too  long, 
Titian-colored  hair — but  then  the 
impression  that  he  made  was  not 
prepossessing.  His  clothes  were 
almost  shabby.  There  was  no 
nicety  of  precision  or  artful  care- 
lessness in  his  dress.  Rene  would 
wear  his  tie  at  the  most  unbecom- 
ing angle  and  his  shoes  were  of 
the  most  atrocious  shape  and  always 
run  down  at  the  heel.  His  manner, 
varying  from  extreme  moroseness 
to  hilarious  vivacity,  had  singled 
him  out  from  the  other  members 
of  the  club. 

"I  always  knew  it  would  come," 
Rene  continued,  pushing  the  long 
lock  of  brilliant  hair  out  of  his 
eyes.  "You  see  all  the  good  things 
come  without  any  effort  on  our 
part — love,  friendship,  happiness." 
He  spread  out  his  slim  hands. 
"  Of  course  I  thought  for  it  to  come, 
I   might   have   to   wait   longer   in 


this  infernal  city" — Rene  had  never 
borne  any  love   for   New   York — 

"but  I  didn't three  months 

pretty   good."       Rene 

laughed. 

"I  don't  like  to  seem  stupid,"  I 
ventured,  "but  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand." 

"No?"  Rene  jerked  his  chair 
nearer  to  mine.  "I've  made  some 
money,"  he  whispered  and  watched, 
like  a  child,  for  the  effect  on  me. 
"You  never  thought  to  see  me 
jubilant  over  some  filthy  lucre? 
But  I  am.  Let  me  tell  you,  though, 
I  wouldn't  be  if  I'd  earned  it.  I'd 
be  ashamed  of  toiling  and  grinding 
for  money.  That's  the  work  of 
slaves.  My  money  has  come  by 
the  merest  fluke.  Pemberton  told 
me  that  B.  and  0.  was  good  stock. 
It  was  selling  low  and  I  borrowed 
money  on  security  and  bought. 
They've  cut  a  melon  and  I've  made 
five  thousand.  The  merest  chance. 
I  know  nothing  about  business." 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  certainly 
are  lucky." 

Rene  rose  and  began  making  a 
series  of  bows.  "Good-bye,  New 
York,"  he  cried,  "Good-bye,  0 
club."  It  was  these  things  that 
had  won  for  Rene  the  name  of 
eccentric. 

"Duval,"  I  said. 

He  stopped,  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
and  after  turning  over  some  theatre 
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stubs  and  a  couple  of  envelopes  he 
produced  a  very  much  crumpled 
letter  which  he  handed  to  me  to 
read.  It  bore  the  heading  "16 
Chester  Road"  and  was  written  on 
blue  paper  in  a  round  hand.  I 
read: 

''Don't  be  stupid.  Of  course  I 
love  you,  but  when  one  lives  with 
a  garrulous  old  lady  whose  con- 
versation is  as  forlorn  as  MoufHou's 
ears,  one  has  to  flirt  to  keep  alive. 
So  unless  you'd  have  me  dead — " 
I  looked  up  bewildered. 

"Wait,  I'll  read  the  rest  to  you," 
cried  Rene. 

From  what  he  read  I  got  a  picture 
of  a  rather  impudent  but  altogether 
delightful  young  person  who  urged 
Rene  to  make  the  necessary  money, 
for  "Grandma  would  never  die," 
and  concluded  by  asking,  "why  old 
people  went  on  living  and  living 
and  living  when  all  they  wanted, 
judging  by  them,  was  to  die,  and 
young  people  went  on  dying  and 
dying  and  dying  when  all  they 
wanted,  was  to  live?" 

"You  see,"  said  Rene,  folding  the 
letter,  "I've  the  money  and  I'm 
going.  I've  secured  my  passage 
today.  Another  piece  of  luck. 
A  man  just  gave  up  his.  I'm  sail- 
ing Tuesday  and  I've  cabled,  'By 
the  merest  chance  I  have  the 
money.  Coming.'"  He  looked 
down  radiantly. 

"You  certainly  are  fortunate," 
I  cried  and  murmured  something 


about  how  I  should  miss  him  at  the 
club. 

II 

I  don't  suppose  I  thought  of 
Rene  for  nearly  a  week,  so  occupied 
was  I  in  my  own  affairs.  Then  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  one  morn- 
ing at  the  club  that  Rene  must 
have  sailed.  How  stupid,  I  thought, 
not  to  have  seen  him  before  he 
left.  After  all  he  was  a  good  fel- 
low, that  Rene,  and  I  for  one  should 
miss  him.  In  fact,  I  was  missing 
him  then,  as  I  glanced  around  the 
club  at  the  portly  members  the 
hour  afforded. 

When  I  came  in  to  my  apart- 
ment towards  five  on  the  same 
afternoon  Thompson  handed  me  a 
telegram. 

"Can  you  come  to  see  Rene 
Duval?     He  is  very  ill. 

"Maria  Lippincott, 
"65  W.  9th  St." 

I  suppose  I  read  that  telegram 
at  least  twice  before  I  seemed  to 
understand  it,  so  firmly  had  the 
idea  of  Rene's  departure  been 
planted  in  my  mind.  Maria  Lippin- 
cott, I  thought  to  myself.  Who  the 
deuce  is  she?  Then  Rene's  humor- 
ous description  of  his  landlady  of 
that  name  occurred  to  me. 

"I'll  have  my  overcoat  again," 
I  said  to  Thompson  who  had  taken 
it.     And  although  I  had  a  dinner 
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engagement  I  left  the  matter  for 
Thompson  to  cope  with. 

Ill 

Sixty-five  West  Ninth  Street 
proved  to  be  a  very  mediocre 
apartment  house.  After  searching 
through  a  bewildering  row  of  names, 
each  studded  below  with  a  bell,  I 
found  the  name: 

"Miss  Lippincott 

"K. 

"4th  floor" 

I  rang  the  corresponding  bell  and 
an  emphatic  voice  through  a  tube 
bade  me  come  up.  At  the  top  of 
three  weary  flights  I  found  Miss 
Lippincott  herself. 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Benedict,"  she 
said,  and  showed  me  into  a  dingy 
parlor.  "It  is  very  good  of  you 
to  come,  but  I  felt  sure  you  would." 
She  seated  herself  in  a  stiff-back 
chair  and  motioned  me  to  do  like- 
wise. She  was  a  tall  angular 
woman  well  past  middle  age  with 
a  beak-like  nose  and  accentuated 
eyebrows  and  crimped  hair  set 
off  by  a  flat  black  bow.  "You 
know  how  it  happened?"  she  be- 
gan. 

"No.  Your  message  was  the 
first  intimation  I  had." 

"Sakes,"  she  said,  "it  was  per- 
fectly dreadful,  perfectly  dreadful, 
but  it's  nothing  I  could  have  helped. 
I  want  that  well  understood,  Mr. 
Benedict.     I  locked  the  apartment 


very  carefully  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  went  over  to  my  sister  Sophie's 
and  when  I  came  in — ^well,  Mr. 
Benedict  it  was  perfectly  dreadful, 
perfectly  dreadful." 

"Was  he  taken  ill  suddenly?"  I 
questioned. 

"Sakes,  no,"  she  answered.  "If 
you  could  have  seen  the  rooms  as 
I  saw  them — "  She  shook  her 
head  mournfully.  "  There's  no  rely- 
ing on  the  police.  I  have  said  to 
my  sister  Sophie  time  and  time 
again,  'Sophie,'  I've  said,  'it's  a 
Providence  that  we  aren't  all  mur- 
dered in  our  beds' — and  then  to 
think " 

From  a  fragmentary  and  ram- 
bling conversation,  punctuated  with 
much  shaking  of  the  head  and 
exclamations  of  "perfectly  dreadful 
and  perfectly  shameful"  I  worked 
out  a  fairly  complete  story. 

Rene,  it  seemed,  had  come  in 
on  Tuesday,  climbed  the  three 
flights  of  stairs,  put  his  latch-key 
in  the  lock  and  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  he  could  not  turn  it. 
He  had  been  fumbling  with  the 
knob  when  suddenly  the  door  had 
been  wrenched  open  from  within 
and  three  men  had  rushed  out, 
pushing  Rene  to  one  side  and  the 
last  in  passing  had  struck  him 
on  the  head.  Rene  had  fallen 
senseless  to  the  floor,  an  ugly  gash 
on  the  temple.  It  was  thus  Miss 
Lippincott  had  found  him  on  her 
return  an  hour  later.      She,   poor 
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woman,  had  summoned  assistance 
and  managed  to  get  Rene  in  to  the 
apartment  which  had  been  com- 
pletely ransacked. 

"I  couldn't  have  helped  it,"  Miss 
Lippincott  said.  "It  was  a  bright 
afternoon,  if  you  remember,  and 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing so  dreadful  would  happen 
and  I  had  locked  the  door  and  just 
gone  over  to  my  sister's  —  In- 
deed, unless  I  was  to  be  always  in 
looking  after  young  gentlemen's 
things " 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  you  couldn't  have 
helped  it.  Miss  Lippincott,"  I 
interrupted. 

"Well,  I  haven't  left  him.  I 
could  do  no  more,  my  sister  Sophie 
says,  if  he  were  my  own  son.  The 
doctor  says  there  is  no  hope.  He 
was  struck  on  the  temple.  Only 
think,  if  it  had  been  a  fraction 
more  to  the  right  or  the  left  or  if 
he  had  worn  his  derby  hat  the 
brim  might  have  saved  him — but 
he  does  not  realize  how  sick  he  is, 
though  I've  told  him  times  enough. 
All  that  worries  him  is  a  cablegram. 
I  can't  understand,  but  it  troubles 
him,  so  I  said  to  him  this  morning, 
'Why  don't  you  let  me  send  for 
Mr.  Benedict?  You  always  liked 
him  and  perhaps  he  can  send  the 
cablegram  for  you.'  It  seemed  to 
pacify  him.  I  guess  you'd  better 
go  in."  She  rose  and  led  me 
through  one  of  those  narrow  pocket- 
like halls  to  a  door.      Then  after 


admonishing  me  not  to  excite  her 
patient,  she  showed  me  in. 

IV 

Ren6  was  lying  in  bed.  He  did 
not  turn  his  head  when  I  entered. 
I  doubt  if  he  could  have. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  com- 
ing. It's  been  years  since  you 
rang  the  bell,  but  I  suppose  Miss 
Lippincott  had  to  tell  you.  She'll 
never  leave  off  talking  of  it." 

"Yes,"  I  said  sitting  close  be- 
side him.  "She  assured  me  that 
she  locked  the  door." 

The  corners  of  Rene's  mouth 
curved  upwards  in  the  ghost  of  a 
smile. 

"Rene,"  I  said,  "what  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"Oh,"  he  replied  in  his  usual 
light  manner,  his  hands  stirring 
restlessly  over  the  covers.  "It's 
nothing.  Only  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  and  it  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened. As  for  the  money,  I  never 
worked  for  it  or  toiled  and  this 
hit  on  the  head  is  nothing  unless 
it  should  leave  a  scar.  Do  you 
think  it  will?" 

"Your  hair  is  quite  long  enough 
to  cover  it,"  I  made  answer. 

"That's  true,"  he  said.  Then 
he  was  silent  for  some  few  minutes. 
I  think  he  was  gathering  up  his 
strength.  After  a  moment  he 
spoke. 

"Do  you  remember  that  I  showed 
you  a  letter  at  the  club?    And  that 
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I  told  you  that  I  had  cabled  I  was 
coming?  Well,  I  can't  think  clearly 
as  to  time,  but  I  believe  I  ought 
to  be  arriving — and " 

''I'll  cable  for  you,"  I  said. 

He  looked  relieved.  "Then  write 
down,  please,  exactly — exactly  what 
I  say." 

I  took  out  my  memorandum  and 
wrote: 

"  Miss  Roxweli  Walker, 

"16  Chester  Rd. 

"Warwick,  Eng. 
"By  the  merest   chance  I  have 
lost  the  ship.     Letter  follows. 

"Rene." 


At  that  point  Miss  Lippincott 
entered.  I  strongly  suspect  her 
of  having  listened  through  the 
keyhole.  After  a  few  trivial  words, 
I  pressed  Rene's  hand  and  took 
my  departure. 

V 

It  was  not  until  the  following 
day  that  I  sent  the  cablegram  and 
when  I  sent  my  message  with  its 
mournful  news  only  two  words, 
"letter  follows,"  were,  by  the 
merest  chance,  Rene's. 

Emily  G.  Notes,  '15. 


THE  POET'S  COMPLAINT 


Poesy  upon  a  day 

Called  me  forth  with  her  to  play; 

"We  should  pluck  all  flowers  that  grow, 

For  to  bind  her  lovely  brow." 

In  the  wood  and  in  the  meadow. 

On  the  hill  and  in  the  hollow. 

Where  she  led  I  needs  must  follow, 

Till  among  the  stars  she  flew. 

Calling,  "Come  where  flowers  are  new!" 

She  has  left  me  all  alone. 

She  had  wings,  and  I  have  none. 

Here  I  sit  upon  a  stone, 

Here  I  sit,  and  make  my  moan, 

Not  in  verse,  for  she  is  gone. 

Winifred  Goodall,  '14. 
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As  a  rule,  I  have  a  prejudice 
against  sign-boards,  and  every  one 
knows  that,  in  the  country,  a  walk 
on  a  road  with  a  name  is  generally 
foredoomed  to  be  dull.  It  is  not 
so  with  mountain  trails,  however. 
There  is  a  great  charm  in  names 
at  the  opening  of  the  trails,  and  if 
you  know  the  mountains  you  can 
always  tell  by  the  guide-post 
whether  or  not  the  trail  will  be 
interesting.  The  safe,  well-trodden 
paths  are  not  given  distinctive 
names.  The  guide-post  at  the 
foot  reads  simply  "Mt.  Kearsage" 
or  "Mt.  Chocorua"  with  an 
arrow  pointing  up,  and  from 
such  a  sign  you  can  always 
know  that  ahead  of  you  lies  the 
easiest,  the  most  comfortable,  the 
most  civilized  way,  of  getting  up 
that  particular  mountain.  But  at 
the  foot  of  the  more  interesting  trails 
we  find  a  sign  that  suggests  some 
deviousness.  There  are,  for  example, 
"Square  Ledge  Trail  via  the  Hedge- 
hog" or  ''Blueberry  Ledge  Trail" 
suggesting  a  slow  and  satisfying 
progress  through  berry-laden  bushes, 
or  "Hang  Ledge  Trail"  giving 
dangerous  visions  of  cliffs  and 
precipices.  As  nice  in  their  way 
as  the  signs  telling  of  round-about 
journeys  are  the  business-like  for- 
bidding headings,  "The  Slide"  or 
"Bee  Line  Trail"  which  foretell 
steep,    straight    climbing    and    call 


only  to  those  strong  of  nerve  and 
sinew. 

Some  descriptive  names  one  ap- 
preciates only  after  one  has  reached 
the  goal  promised.  For  instance 
there  was  a  sign  saying  "To  the  V," 
which  I  did  not  understand  until 
one  day  I  followed  the  path  in 
through  the  woods  for  two  hours 
of  hard  going.  When  quite  sud- 
denly the  path  led  out  of  the 
forest  there  was  the  V,  a  broad, 
steep  V-shaped  river  bed,  the  rocks 
very  smooth  and  yellow  and  dry. 
It  was  evidently  the  course  of 
some  old  mountain  torrent,  but 
now  only  a  tiny  stream  ran  in  the 
lowest  crevice  of  the  V. 

Some  of  the  most  commonplace 
names  have  their  charm  if  you 
come  upon  them  in  the  right  place. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  sign 
"Shackford's."  It  never  says  any- 
thing else, — simply  "Shackford's," 
6,  9  or  12  miles  as  the  case  may  be. 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  come 
on  it,  at  the  top  of  mountains,  at 
the  entrance  to  intervales,  at  the 
parting  of  ways,  but  I  have  never 
yet  been  to  Shackford's  nor  found 
out  what  Shackford's  is.  Even  the 
"forest-ranger"  is  uncertain  on 
the  subject  and  can  only  assure 
you  that  it  is  neither  a  town  nor  a 
lumber-camp.  There  is  an  equally 
mysterious  sign  on  the  trail  half-way 
down  one  mountain.     It  is  an  old 
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shingle  v,"ith  the  words  "Tom  Wig- 
gin"'  painted  on  it,,  and  it  points 
down  a  precipitous  slope  to  a 
barely  perceptible  opening  in  the 
woods.,  the  entrance  to  an  overgrovvn 
trail.  And  as  you  hunt  for  the 
dim  notched  blazes  you  like  to 
think  of  Tom  Wiggin  cutting  his 
way  down  the  steep  way  years  ago, 
and  setting  up  the  shingle.,  a  flaunt- 


ing monument  to  his  name,  there 
in  the  depths  of  the  woods. 

The  signs  and  trails  are  coimtless. 
You  cannot  say  which  one  promises 
the  most  happy  journey,  and  so 
you  must  follow  them  all, — "the 
Lost  Trail,"  "the  Skull  Cairn  Trail ■'' 
and  last  and  best  the  trail  ''To  the 
Heart  of  the  Mountain." 

Kathaeixe  Seegeaxt,  '14. 


COLLEGE   CONVICTIONS 


I  feel  some  timidity  in  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  Cjuestion  which 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  English  Department  toward 
original  ideas  and  the  "personal 
note"  for  it  seems  to  me  almost 
impossible  to  pass  judgment  on 
any  case  except  one's  own.  But  I 
think  that  the  "conviction"  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Tip  should 
not  pass  unchallenged  by  those 
whose  experience  has  been  different 
from  that  of  its  author.  I  have 
always  said  pretty  much  what  I 
thought  on  my  English  papers, 
albeit  m  somewhat  unnatural  and 
stilted  form,  and  I  cannot  remember 
more  than  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  my  ideas  have  been  chal- 
lenged. AATiat  the  Enghsh  Depart- 
ment has  objected  to,  and  with 
justice,  has  been  my  lack  of  ideas. 
When  I  said  exactly  what  I  thought 
about  the  reading   I   had   done  it 


became  clear  to  me  as  well  as  to 
my  reader  that  I  had  thought  very 
little.  I  remember,  for  instance, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
ideals  of  the  early  Teutons,  as 
e^ddenced  in  the  Younger  Edda, 
were  as  low  as  they  could  possibly 
be.  I  gave  instances  which  proved 
the  utter  depra^dty  of  our  pro- 
genitors. I  am  grateful  that  my 
reader  pointed  out  to  me  that, 
while  the  early  Teutons  had  some 
obvious  faults,  they  had  also  a  few 
virtues  which  I  had  overlooked. 
When  I  read  fiuther  m  Anglo- 
Saxon  lore  I  was  really  able  to 
observe  some  of  their  more  esti- 
mable qualities  for  myseK.  Perhaps 
my  next  paper  had  not  as  strong  a 
personal  note  as  my  first,  but  I  had 
gained  in  powers  of  obser^'ation 
and  comparison.  I  think  that 
everyone  ■vvdll  agree  that  unless  we 
learn    to     observe    certain    things 
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about  substance  and  style,  our 
literary  criticism  can  have  very 
little  merit  of  any  kind.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment if  we  are  often  too  lazy  to 
work  out  opinions  of  our  ov.tl 
and  if  instead  we  use  the  ideas 
which  it  has  given  us.  They  can- 
not give  good  marks  for  snap 
judgments  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  girl  is  clever  enough  to  express 
a  sound  opinion  well,  they  cannot 
base  their  marking  entirely  upon 
her  originality.  That  thej^  dis- 
courage us  from  forming  our  own. 
judgments  after  we  have  recognized 
certain  facts,  has  not  been  my 
experience.  ]My  ideas,  such  as 
the}'  were,  have  always  been  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  my  readers. 
I  know  that  they  are  not  verj^ 
starthng  and  that  I  cannot  speak 
with  authority  on  this  point,  but 
judging  from  the  character  of  the 
girls  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  English  in  the  last  few 
years,  I  should  never  have  sup- 
posed that  originality  was  frowned 
upon. 

H.  Taft.  ''15. 


With  surprise,  I  discovered  in 
Tip  last  week  that  a  person  emi- 
nent in  English  was  coliegiately 
convinced  that  we  are  restrained 
from  telling  the  truth  in  English 
composition  papers.  In  numerous 
discussions  in  which  one  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  tndh  and  sincerity 


as  S3monymous,  I  discovered  that 
many  others  considered  the  author 
not  only  convinced  but  inspired; 
they  said  that  they  too,  in  dread 
of  "whatever  gods  may  be,"  never 
"^\Tote  what  they  thought  in  English 
papers  but  set  down  conscientiously 
what  they  considered  the  most 
conventional  and  acceptable  criti- 
cism. But  some,  like  me,  possibly 
over-bold,  had  always,  perhaps  not 
■'told  the  truth,"  but  had  been  as 
sincere  as  possible  in  viTiting  what 
they  thought.  I  am  not  courageous 
enough  to  disagree  altogether  with 
the  champion  of  Truth.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  v;Titten  many 
themes  and  criticisms,  hardly  even 
acceptable,  usually  obviously  ''try- 
ing to  be  different"  which,  in  spite 
of  man}"  corrections,  were  never 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  opin- 
ion. In  fact,  I,  personally,  have 
found  that  "to  tell  the  truth,"  to 
"set  down  painstaking^  one's  per- 
sonal reaction  to  a  required  piece 
of  reading,"  the  cheapest  way  to 
be  clever,  the  easiest  waj"  to_  get  a 
good  mark  in  English. 

J.  C.  B,,  -16. 


SeK-government  we  cannot  escape 
joining — it  goes  along  in  the  class 
with  matriculation  examinations 
and  ]\Iay  Day  as  necessary  and 
unavoidable  side-shows  to  the  col- 
lege circus.  Christian  Association 
we  somehow  want  to  join,  partly 
from   that   verv  human  feeling   of 
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ours  that  makes  us  cling  to  what- 
ever religious  ties  we  have,  partly 
from  a  real  hope  that  we  are  to 
get  help  from  it.  And,  in  the  end, 
from  these  two  organizations  we 
derive  a  great  deal  of  help  in  spite 
of  ever  recurring  moments  of  doubt. 
We  do  not  contemplate  for  long  the 
smashing  of  either,  even  in  our  most 
violent  fits  of  iconoclasm.  Athletic 
Association  also  serves  its  purpose. 
But,  as  for  the  other  hundred  and 
one  feeble  organizations  that  we 
attempt  to  support,  it  would  be 
better  if  they  were  blotted  out 
forthwith  and  entirely.  They  buzz 
around  in  their  noisy  activity  like 
flies  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  A 
few  years  ago,  there  must  have 
been  enthusiasm  for  organization, 
a  desire  to  run  things  must  have 
pervaded  the  student  mind.  To 
partake  in  unceasing  activity, 
whether  that  activity  be  directed 
toward  useful  channels  or  wasted 
on  matters  of  no  importance  to 
anybody,  seems  to  have  been  the 


idea.  At  the  present  time,  that 
enthusiasm  is  gone.  But  still, 
we  cling  to  the  lifeless  skeletons 
of  these  organizations,  go  through 
the  mockery  of  electing  presidents, 
canvassing  for  new  members,  and 
collecting  dues,  for  a  time  deluding 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  go  to  meetings;  but 
in  the  end,  we  let  it  all  drop  and 
turn  our  interests  elsewhere.  The 
majority  of  us  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  reading  new  books, 
studying  old  ones,  a  little  private 
reflection  are  more  truly  the  things 
that  we  want  and  need  at  college. 
Perhaps  this  is  merely  the  feeling 
of  the  present  generation,  or  perhaps 
the  old  organizations  are  worn  out. 
If  we  should  shelve  these  dry 
skeletons  for  a  few  years,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  we  might  be  able 
to  bring  them  out  again  somehow 
endowed  with  a  new  life  and  mean- 
ing. If  so,  the  shelving  would  be 
a  laudable  performance. 

K.  Snodgrass,  '15. 
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It  takes  courage  to  approach  a 
big  book  in  the  New  Book  Room, 
especially  one  bearing  the  title, 
Memoirs  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  if  the 
name  happens  to  recall  some 
such  formidable  appellation  out  of 
old  newspapers  as  "The  Grand  Old 
Man  of  China."  But  whoever  will 
venture  past  the  exterior  of  the 
volume  may  get  some  interesting 
light  upon  that  curious  compound 
of  hard  and  soft,  of  deviousness  and 
simplicity — the  Chinese  character. 
The  first  chapter  is  encouraging,  for 
it  outlines  a  situation  familiar  to 
the  Occident  as  to  the  Orient.  The 
hero's  family  is  about  to  arrange 
for  him  "a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  Sweet  Blossom  of  Hoh-fei." 
"My  mother  vouches  for  her  good 
in  all  things,  and  in  her  personal 
appearance  there  is  everything  to 
entice  a  young  man  who  might 
have  any  desires  for  matrimony 
in  his  head.  It  is  not  that  I  do 
not  want  this  sweet  maiden  of 
respectable  family — "  But  the 
future  diplomat  intimates  to  his 
own  relatives  that  he  has  at  present 
more  pressing  ambitions,  and,  being 
a  diplomat,  is  not  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  less-talented 
friend. 

"My  good  chum,  Ah  Fing,  called, 
and  we  had  a  long  and  serious  con- 
versation. He  tells  me  that  his 
most  severe  parent  desires  that  he 


take  as  wife  the  child-daughter  of 
the  law-aunt  at  Po — that  he  has 
never  seen  her,  does  not  wish  to, 
and  will  soon  start  for  the  south." 

There  is  another  characteristic 
conversation  which  he  reports,  with 
the  district  magistrate: 

"Do  you  remember,  Li,  when 
you  cast  the  cobble  and  nearly 
killed  the  little  daughter  of  Wee, 
the  one  daughter  he  would  not 
have  had  die  for  anything?"  I 
told  him  my  memory  was  very 
good,  yet  very  sorrowful  upon  that 
affair. 

"But  of  late  years  your  conduct 
has  been  exemplary.  Now  then, 
recite  for  me  sixty  and  six  para- 
graphs, commencing  at  the  last  of 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annuals." 

"How  pleased  I  was,"  says  the 
exemplary  youth,  "that  he  had 
selected  the  great  work  which  I 
could  write  off  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  a  stick  in  the  red  sand. 
I  recited  for  him  the  sixty  and  six 
and  was  still  going  on  when  he 
raised  his  hand  and  stopped  me." 

We  feel  again  the  same  sweet 
imperturbability  of  nature  when, 
as  the  great  Chinese  statesman  and 
traveler,  he  nods  to  sleep  on  a 
Philadelphia  platform,  while  the 
Honorable  Mayor  in  the  high  hat 
delivers  a  speech  of  welcome;  wak- 
ing from  the  deep  doze  to  hear  the 
roars    of    the    populace    and    the 
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Mayor's  humorous,  though  sUghtly 
irritated  apology:  "His  Excellency 
does  not  Hke  long  speeches,  evi- 
dently," to  reply,  with  half -sleepy 
•dignity  and  the  slow  oriental  smile 
(through  an  interpreter)  ''that  I 
did  like  long  speeches,  for  during 
them  I  could  have  long  sleeps." 

This  is  only  part  of  his  character, 
however;  he  was  not  born  under 
the  dragon-flag  in  vain;  a  random 
entry  in  another  note  book  shows 
him  in  a  different  and  grimmer 
aspect,  as  commander  of  the  vic- 
torious imperial  troops  at  Nanking, 
vehemently  aroused  against  the 
opium  evil.  ''To  General  Ching 
I  gave  orders  that  all  persons 
found  with  the  drug  in  their  posses- 
sion should  be  decapitated After 

I  had  severely  reprimanded  him,  he 
went  upon  the  errand  assigned  him, 
and  this  morning  reported  that  he 
had  executed  more  than  1200  users 
and  retailers  of  the  drug.  It  is  a 
good  work,  and  it  further  commends 
Ching  in  my  sight." 

W.  G.,  '14. 


There  have  been  published  re- 
cently "The  Note  Books  of  Samuel 
Butler."  Why  he  kept  them  he 
himself  explains,  "One's  thoughts 
fly  so  fast  that  one  must  shoot 
them;  it  is  no  use  trying  to  put 
salt  on  their  tails."  Thirty  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats  are  listed 
in  the  preface,  ranging  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  sonnets  of  Shake- 


speare. Perhaps  it  is  as  the 
"Enfant  Terrible  of  Literature" 
that  he  is  pleasantest.  I  quote 
two  paragraphs  under  this  heading: 
"Talking  it  over  we  agreed  that 
Blake  was  no  good  because  he 
learnt  Italian  at  sixty  in  order  to 
study  Dante,  and  we  knew  Dante 
was  no  good  because  he  was  so 
fond  of  Virgil,  and  Virgil  was  no 
good  because  Tennyson  ran  him, 
and  as  for  Tennyson — well,  Tenny- 
son goes  without  saying." 

"Mr.  Walter  Pater's  style  is,  to 
me,  like  the  face  of  some  old  woman 
who  has  been  to  Madame  Rachel  and 
had  herself  enamelled.  The  bloom 
is  nothing  but  powder  and  paint 
and  the  odor  is  cherry  blossom. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  odor  is  as 
the  faint  sickliness  of  hawthorn." 

But  throughout,  in  the  epigrams 
clever,  amusing  or  cynical,  in  the 
paragraphs  short  or  long,  reflect- 
ing the  humor  of  the  man  and  his 
taste  in  literature,  music  and  art, 
in  philosophical  or  ethical  reflec- 
tion, pleasant  thoughts  and  un- 
pleasant— there  is  much  to  interest 
us.  We  may  agree  when  he  shrugs 
his  shoulders  at  Tennyson  or  in 
turn  shrug  our  shoulders  when  he 
finds  fault  with  Stevenson  who 
"seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
acquire  a  style,"  we  may  be  edified 
by  the  section  entitled  "Lord, 
what  is  man?"  or  irritated  by 
glimpses  of  complacency  now  and 
then,  but  we  shall,  I  think,  find  in 
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these  notes  not  only  rare  new 
game  but  some  birds  of  our  own 
which,  pursued  in  vain  with  salt  are 
here  bagged  for  us. 

H.  H.  S.,  '14. 


The  Passionate  Friends 

We  have  become  quite  used  to 
hearing  about  the  pessimism  of 
Mr.  Wells;  even  our  Sunday  night 
preachers  seem  unable  to  refrain 
from  mentioning  it  upon  occasions. 
But  there  were  some  of  us  who 
managed  to  get  quite  a  cheerful 
feeling  from  Marriage,  in  spite  of 
the  scores  and  scores  of  pages  we 
spent  in  Labrador.  And  then 
comes  The  Passionate  Friends,  and  we 
are  plunged  back  again,  perhaps 
not  into  blackest  gloom,  but  cer- 
tainly into  dull  semi-darkness.  In 
this  semi-darkness  we  flounder  about 
trying  vainly  to  attach  our  atten- 
tion to  somebody  at  least  a  little 
amusing,  interesting,  or  sympa- 
thetic. Some  of  my  friends  object 
seriously,  even  passionately  to  the 
real  gloominess  of  The  Dark  Flower; 
but  in  my  opinion,  this  gloom,  at 
its  worst,  is  relieved  by  the  appear- 


ance of  certain  figures  clothed  in 
vivid  if  transitory  radiancies  of 
light  and  color.  A  life  led  in  the 
search  for  the  flower  of  passion  may 
be  a  chaotic,  even  a  sinister  thing, 
but  it  is  not  without  its  moments 
of  intense  insight,  joy  and  desira- 
bleness. A  life  that  flounders 
about  among  theories  as  to  why 
one's  relations  and  friends  are 
what  they  are,  and  how  the  world 
might  be  made  better  so  that  the 
many  flaws  one  sees  in  these  same 
friends  need  never  be  so  glaringly 
repeated,  may  be  morally  defen- 
sible; but  is  it  really  desirable? 

One  is  further  inclined  to  wonder 
how  such  commonplace,  not  to  say 
dull,  people  managed  to  involve 
themselves  so  deeply,  in  such  curi- 
ously abstract  complications.  One 
does  not  wonder  that  they  find 
difficulty  in  extricating  themselves. 
In  the  end,  we  are  only  glad  that 
most  of  our  friends  seem  better 
able  than  Lady  Mary  to  keep  their 
fingers  out  of  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  and  to  let  it  run  its  un- 
molested course  to  a  partially  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

M.  L.  C,  '14. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

TO   OUR  SHARK 

When  we  consider  how  our  weeks  are  spent 

In  hacking  up  the  head  of  our  poor  shark, 
Who  never  more  among  the  waves  will  bark, 

How  prone  he  lies  beneath  our  scalpel  bent! 
No  doubt  forth  from  his  home  long  since  he  went, 

To  sink  some  freighted  craft — a  childish  lark! — 
Perhaps  some  sailor's  leg  still  bears  his  mark 

In  Hebrides  afar,  or  distant  Ghent. 
"Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
Not  so  our  shark:  His  perfumes  faintly  rare 

Live  in  the  sense  they  quicken  ever  keen. 
Here  lies  our  shark,  in  life  so  gay  and  free, 
In  death  cut  up  by  Mary  G.  and  Me. 

E.  G.  N.,  '15, 
M.  B.  G.,  '15. 
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EDITORIALS 

We  have  recently  read  a  theme  by  a  Senior  lamenting  the  fact  that  at 
home  she  must  pretend  not  to  be  a  college  student,  and  admitting  that 
during  vacations  she  must  be  as  silent  as  possible  on  her  college  life  unless 
she  wants  to  be  branded  as  "hopeless."  Her  plan  of  action  to  avoid  this 
opprobrious  epithet  is  to  let  herself  pass  as  a  boarding-school  girl.  Now 
to  us,  this  seems  a  shocking  if  fairly  typical  state  of  mind.  Where  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  all  undergraduates  were  proud  to  be  known  as  college 
students,  today  many  are  half  ashamed  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  such. 
This  is  not  universally  true  you  may  object,  and  rightly,  yet  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Senior  in  her  theme  is  but  the  extreme  expression  of  an  attitude 
prevalent  in  the  college  now.  We  are  so  self-conscious  that  we  are  afraid 
to  be  anything  but  normal.  We  want  to  be  like  every  one  else.  The 
Senior  feared  to  be  thought  "different"  or  "queer"  if,  at  a  dance,  she 
admitted  that  she  was  a  college  girl.  Just  so  the  average  person  at  college 
avoids  being  "different"  or  "high-brow"  by  a  studious  abstention  from 
over-much  interest  in  anything  academic.  Surely,  it  is  strange  that  too 
great  an  interest  in  books,  laboratory  or  lectures,  that  a  real  enthusiasm 
for  such  ordinary  appurtenances  of  an  education,  should  be  considered 
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abfiorindi-  .  iAnxf  stranger  stilly  on  the  other  hand,  that  anyone  who  goes 
to  be  s'id^-lilieS  at  four  ganieS  k  week,  anyone  who  sits  for  two  hours  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ninety  degrees  in  order  to  get  a  front  seat  at  a  swim- 
ming meet,  anyone  who  lets  everything  else  go  to  work  for  a  class  enter- 
tainment, should  be  considered  the  "fine"  type  of  person  at  college.  The 
situation  is  odd  indeed,  since  we  are  in  an  institution  of  learning  avowedly 
from  some  interest  in  learning  as  such. 

We  are  loath  to  write  this  editorial,  loath  to  admit  that  these  things 
are  true  of  the  college.  Of  course  there  is  a  comfortingly  large  number  of 
people  whose  interest  is  primarily  in  their  work.  Yet  there  is,  we  feel, 
need  for  a  new  feeling  in  regard  to  our  position  as  college  students,  or, 
rather,  need  for  a  bit  of  that  old  pride  in  being  a  "  college  woman."  Perhaps 
the  very  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  this  word, — women.  We  are  "college 
girls'^  as  the  phrase  goes  now.  In  the  early  days  of  women's  colleges  the 
undergraduates  were  women.  Perhaps  we  are  not  "grown-up."  Yet  if 
this  be  true,  we  should  grant  the  fact  not  as  an  excuse  but  as  a  confession 
or  a  challenge  that  will  lead  us  to  a  new  effort  to  be  "college  women." 


The  subject  of  this  editorial  is  not  new,  it  is  not  very  interesting,  nor 
should  it,  we  think,  seem  particularly  worth  while  to  people  busy  with 
larger  affairs.  The  subject  is  the  ventilation  of  the  Library.  As  far  back 
as  1911,  the  Tip  had  said  all  that  could  possibly  be  said  upon  the  subject, 
and,  indeed,  we  have  nothing  more  to  add  now.  The  ventilating  system  of 
the  Library  is  the  finest  in  the  country.  Fresh  air  is  a  necessity.  The 
Library  is  inclined  to  be  stuffy.  We  admit  these  three  facts  resignedly, 
through  long  ruminative  afternoons  and  somnolent  evenings,  while  we 
patiently  assist  the  excellent  ventilating  system  and  the  persistent  stuffiness 
of  our  beloved  reading-room  by  manipulating  the  cords  attached  to  the 
single  pane  of  glass  which  in  each  window  is  movable.  Because  we  are  as 
a  body  peaceable  and  conventional,  and  perhaps  because  women-kind  are 
by  nature  long-suffering,  we  do  not  ask  why,  in  a  composite  glass  window 
of  six  panes,  only  three-quarters  of  one  of  these  is  built  to  be  opened. 
Then,  too,  we  are  proud  of  the  Library,  and  if  five  stationary  panes  in  each 
window  will  add  to  the  elegance  of  its  architectural  aspect  we  will  suffer 
gladly  for  it.  At  any  rate,  ever  since  its  erection,  students,  recognizing  the 
facts  above  mentioned,  have  patiently  frequented  the  Library  in  spite  of 
them.  Lately,  however,  those  in  charge  have  again  forgotten  everything 
except  the  excellence  of  the  ventilating  system.     The  window-holes  have 
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been  closed,  and  the  cords  cut  off,  or  tied  out  of  our  reach,  in  order  that 
we,  too,  may  realize  the  excellence  of  the  system.  We  have  done  so.  We 
have,  moreover,  realized  the  indignity  of  not  being  permitted  to  regulate, 
in  a  way  to  suit  ourselves,  a  simple  mechanical  matter  which,  after  all, 
involves  nothing  except  our  own  physical  comfort.  The  rise  of  this  issue 
again  after  three  years  should  once  more  call  our  attention  to  its  pettiness, 
and  should  determine  us  to  rid  ourselves,  once  for  all,  of  a  nuisance. 


The  new  woman  has  not  quite  arrived  in  Bryn  Mawr.  Her  suffrage 
and  feministic  parts  are  here,  but  what  other  parts  there  are, — alas ! 
they  are  still  on  the  old  model.  For  example,  her  cooking  part  we  find 
intact!  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that  some  of  the  loudest  praise  and 
heartiest  support  of  that  threatened  institution  known  as  the  tea-pantry 
comes  from  the  feminists  and  the  suffragists  in  college.  These  lovers  of 
the  tea-pantry  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  classes, — the  social,  the 
economic  and  the  political  supporters. 

To  the  social  division,  tea-pantry  spells  fun, — breakfast  and  supper- 
parties  and  many  teas.  It  might  spell  work,  too,  were  not  the  fun  the  all- 
important  consideration.  To  the  economic  supporters,  the  tea-pantry  is  a 
factor  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  living.  These  supporters  usually 
belong  also  to  the  first  class.  They  love  a  good  time,  and,  they  say,  the 
cheaper  the  food  the  better  the  time,  and  the  more  times.  They  could 
even  show  statistics  to  prove  that  the  tea-pantry  is  a  cheaper  source  of 
food  than  the  tea-house.  To  the  political  supporters,  the  tea-pantry 
stands  as  one  of  the  dearest  institutions  of  a  free  people.  It  enables  one 
to  choose  between  dressing  for  dinner  and  not,  if  one  is  tired,  between 
saving  time  and  not,  if  one  is  busy,  and  above  all  it  enables  one  to  suit  the 
food  to  the  mood, — an  enormously  weighty  consideration. 

The  three  classes  agree  that  the  tea-pantry  fills  the  great  need  of 
affording  free  manual  labor  to  the  intellectually  over-worked.  The 
arguments  yro  are  strong,  the  arguments  con  are  nil  and  unless  the  opposi- 
tion becomes  immediately  active,  the  enthusiasm  must  needs  vent  itself 
in  eulogies  on  ''the  Tea  Pantry,  A  Bryn  Mawr  Institution." 


We  have  been  planning  for  a  number  of  weeks  to  reserve  a  little 
editorial  space  in  which  to  elaborate  our  ideas  about  a  few  Tipyn  o'Bob 
plans  and  policies.     First  as  to  college  convictions:    the  policy  of  the 
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editors  this  year  has  been  to  publish  all  signed  "convictions"  written  by 
students  in  reasonably  good  form,  which  seemed  to  them  to  express  sincere 
convictions  and  to  deal  with  topics  interesting  to  the  college  at  large  and 
suitable  for  discussion  in  a  college  paper.  Now  the  results  of  this  policy 
have  been  questioned  by  more  than  one  reader.  But  it  seems  to  us  obvious 
that  in  carrying  out  this  plan — and  we  still  emphatically  consider  the  plan 
a  good  one — the  editors  cannot  pretend  to  endorse  all  the  sentiments  or 
ideas  found  in  all  college  convictions.  We  print  many  contributions  in 
the  hope  that  our  readers  may  contradict  them;  and  we  reserve  for  our- 
selves the  privilege  of  challenging  them  editorially  if  we  wish,  or  of  letting 
them  pass  unchallenged,  if  no  spirit  moves  either  our  readers  or  ourselves 
to  remonstrance. 

It  is  because  this  is  our  understanding  of  what  college  convictions  are, 
that  we  are  not,  at  present,  in  favor  of  the  suggested  plan  of  printing  in 
the  Tip  official  reports  from  the  different  college  organizations.  If  the 
Tip  should  arrange  to  print  such  reports  regularly  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
it  would  run  the  risk  of  becoming  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  various  other 
Bryn  Mawr  organizations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tip  should  reserve 
for  itself  the  right  to  pick  and  choose  among  such  reports,  and  to  edit  and 
correct  them  at  will,  it  is  unlikely  that  other  organizations  would  be  willing 
to  use  it  as  a  means  for  the  expression  of  official  opinion.  The  editors  are 
always  eager  for  the  interesting,  well-written  ideas  of  any  student  about, 
almost  any  subject;  but  they  do  not  wish  the  Tip  to  form  the  habit  of 
telling  its  readers  what  the  English  Club  or  the  Debating  Club  say  about 
the  world  in  general,  but  rather  what  the  Tip  itself,  as  an  independent 
"organ,"  thinks  about  what  the  Engfish  Club  or  the  Debating  Club  says. 

And  may  we  say  a  word,  again,  concerning  the  form  of  contributions? 
We  are  still  finding  unsigned  manuscripts  in  our  box  in  Taylor;  sometimes 
we  can  find  in  the  hand-writing  of  these  contributions  clues  which  enable 
us  to  identify  their  bashful  authors,  and  to  publish  their  productions 
without  infringing  our  rule;  but  unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  hand- 
writing of  all  the  students  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Of  course  if  our  contrib- 
utors merely  wish  to  enliven  editorial  board-meetings,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  sign  their  names  to  their  letters;  but  really,  if  they  take 
all  the  trouble  to  write  elaborate  remonstrances  against  abuses,  why  should 
they  mind  so  very  much  running  the  risk  of  having  them  published? 
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I  suppose  the  reason  we  happened 
to  visit  London  Tower  on  a  "Free 
Day,"  and  that  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, was  due  to  nothing  less  than 
the  human  frailty  of  my  aunt. 
She  dislikes  the  Tower  as  heartily 
as  could  the  most  Protestant  ad- 
versary of  the  Bloody  Queen,  and 
nevertheless  she  entertained  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  I  should  be 
shown  it  as  part  of  my  education. 
Prey  to  these  conflicting  emotions, 
she  therefore,  on  the  last  afternoon 
of  our  sojourn  in  London,  called  a 
taxi,  and  whirled  us  down  to  the 
villainous  old  pile,  then  hurried  us 
upstairs  in  the  company,  it  seemed, 
of  all  the  pickpockets,  n'er-do-wells, 
and  other  young  members  of  modern 
London's  criminal  classes,  into  the 
room  where  the  crown-jewels  repose, 
under  guard,  in  their  heavy  glass 
case.  The  youth  of  London  circu- 
lating here  seemed  at  times  to 
forget  the  joy  of  gazing  upon  the 
treasure  of  their  ancient  monarchs 
in  that  of  baiting  the  dignitary 
present  in  person,  the  policeman. 
So  vociferous  were  they  that  we 
appeared,  as  one,  a  body,  bent  upon 
the  seizure  of  the  Koh-i-noor  and  the 
imperial  diadem,  and  the  fairly 
large  leaven  of  innocent  tourists 
among  us  was  not  apparent  until 
we  again  reached  the  open  air. 
When  however  we  at  last  emerged, 
my  aunt  and  I,  upon  the  dismal  little 


court  where  scattered  memorial 
stones  attest  the  position  of  various 
noble  heads  as  they  fell  from  the 
blade  of  the  headsman's  axe,  we 
found  that  a  group  of  the  blameless 
tourists  had  been  beforehand  with 
us  in  securing  our  own  chartered 
guide  to  show  them  a  special  little 
plot  of  underground  dungeons 
somewhere  behind  chains  and  gates 
and  mounds  of  earth,  and  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  wait  "second 
turn." 

As  my  aunt,  standing  for  the 
sake  of  the  dryness  upon  a  stone 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  inveighing  rather  bitterly 
against  tourists  in  general,  I  saw 
a  man  who  had  visited  the  jewel- 
chamber  with  us,  and  who  bore 
every  indication  of  belonging  to  the 
despised  species,  observing  her  sym- 
pathetically; and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  he  came  over  and  addressed 
her.  He  was  a  thickset,  middle- 
aged  individual  whose  limp  polka-dot 
necktie,  tan  low-cuts  and  dingy 
straw  hat  seemed  to  have  been 
blighted  by  the  summer's  decline, 
in  spite  of  the  freshening  influence 
of  his  personality,  as  expressed  in 
cheerful  blue  eyes  and  close-curled 
mat  of  auburn  hair  over  a  high, 
peaked  forehead. 

Aunt  Teresa  was  surprised,  I  could 
see,  at  his  temerity  in  addressing 
her,  but  either  out  of  curiosity,  or 
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because  in  that  gloomy  neighbor- 
hood human  sympathy  in  any  form 
is  too  grateful  to  be  rejected,  she 
did  not  repel  him,  and  soon  I  saw  a 
light  of  recognition  dawn  in  her 
keen  face. 

"Oh,  you  are  Mr.  Pel— Pel— " 

He  flashed  an  encouraging  smile 
at  her:  "That's  it!  You  got  it- 
George  Bellew !"  His  card,  whipped 
out  of  his  pocket  as  he  spoke, 
completed  the  designation:  "The 
Peter  Brumm  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Dry  Goods."  "  One  o'  the 
passengers,"  he  added,  still  further 
to  elucidate. 

"Why  of  course,  on  the  boat 
coming  over." 

"And  I  just  left  another  of  them," 
he  pursued  eagerly — Miss  Atkins. 
Got  her  off  home  last  week.  When 
I  saw  you,  I  thought  you'd  like  to 
know." 

My  aunt  took  him  up  at  once: 
"Oh,  you  mean  the  little  girl  with 
the  Prize  Contest  Party.  What 
was  she  doing  over  here  all  this 
time?  I  thought  they  were  limited 
to  a  month."  She  looked  at  him 
inquisitively^ 

"Oh,  the  Party  went  on,"  he 
explained,  "that  kind  of  Party  has 
got  to,  ma'am.  It  travels  against 
time,  you  know,  the  longest  sprint 
for  the  least  money.  The  ticket 
takes  in  everything — meals,  hotels, 
bus-rides,  Shakespeare's  birth-place, 
and  the  principal  sites  of  Paris — 
plain  as  a  bill  of  goods,  all  down  in 


black  and  white,  mapped  out  before 
hand!"  His  gesture  betokened 
enthusiasm  for  the  splendid  system- 
atizing abilities  of  his  countrymen. 
"Their  schedule  was  all  made  out. 
As  soon  as  they  got  through  the 
customs,  the  management  jumped 
'em  on  the  local  that  was  waiting 
at  the  boat,  and  took  'em  right  up 
to  Paris.  They  was  packed  like 
sardines.  I  don't  know  where 
Jenny  could  have  got  in  any  Way. 
Mrs.  Van  Tyne— " 

My  aunt  nodded.  "Yes,  we 
thought  she  would  look  after  her. 
Didn't  she?"  We  were  interrupted 
here,  however,  by  a  guide  who 
adjured  us  to  accompany  him,  with 
a  number  of  others,  to  the  Chamber 
of  Horrors.  My  aunt,  whether 
from  real  nervousness  or  because 
she  felt  that  the  invitation  implied 
insult,  loftily  refused  to  stir  one 
step,  and  I  was  obliged  to  remain 
with  her,  though  I  would  willingly 
have  accompanied  Mr.  Bellew,  who, 
I  gathered  from  his  air  of  cheerful 
determination,  was  not  going  to 
miss  one  infinitesimal  horror. 
Already  as  they  passed  out  of 
sight,  he  held  the  strategic  position 
at  the  guide's  right  hand. 

My  aunt  soliloquized,  evidently 
puzzled.  "I  can't  imagine  why  he 
got  her  off,"  she  said.  "I'd  like 
to  know  what  became  of  the 
Contest  Party,  and  that  woman." 
Our  original  guide  now  returning, 
solicited    our    patronage,    but    my 
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aunt,  always  more  keen  to  pursue 
living  nonentities  than  the  dungeons 
of  dead  men  however  martyrized, 
elected  to  wait  for  the  return  of 
Mr.  Bellew,  that  we  might  hear  the 
end  of  his  story.  In  the  meantime 
she  proceeded  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  me.  My  aunt  prides 
herself  upon  her  worldly  wisdom, 
and  often  explains  things  to  me 
upon  this  basis.  She  delights  to 
say  that  her  lively  interest  in  people 
is  purely  photographic,  nothing 
sentimental  about  it.  She  likes  to 
see  people  at  first  hand  and  say 
what  she  thinks  of  them.  And  she 
further  sometimes  asserts  with  bold 
cynicism  that  the  real  thrill  is  over 
for  the  amateur  photographer  when 
he  has  heard  the  camera  click. 

Now  she  began  energetically. 
"This  child,"  she  said  (it  was  part 
of  her  complete  repudiation  of 
sentiment,  I  fancy,  to  call  her 
"this  child"  in  that  tone  of  literal 
diminutive.)  "This  child  was  on 
the  ship  coming  over,  one  of  a 
party  of  tourists.  It  was  a  Prize 
Contest  Party.  They  had  all  done 
something — found  the  answer  to  a 
puzzle,  or  sold  so  many  bottles  of 
Cure-all  in  a  given  time,  or  so  many 
brazen-headed  doll-babies — "  My 
aunt  waved  her  hand,  eloquently 
vague  as  to  the  origins  of  the 
invidious  migration.  "At  any  rate, 
they'd  all  put  it  through,  whatever 
it  was,  and  were  there  on  the  ship — 
continually  eating  soup  and  munch- 


ing candy,  reading  Baedeker  aloud 
in  the  drawing-room  of  an  evening, 
walking  miles  round  and  round  the 
deck,  shambling  past  one's  chair 
fifty  times  an  hour  and  falling  over 
one's  foot-rest  with  their  unwieldy 
bodies — making  themselves  a  nui- 
sance generally — and  getting  their 
money's  worth.  Except  this  poor 
babe  in  the  wood.  How  she'd 
accomplished  it,  the  task — whatever 
it  may  have  been — no  one  ever  knew. 
If  she  could  spell  'Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware'  backwards — 
or  her  own  name,  for  that  matter, 
it's  all  she  was  up  to."  My  aunt 
in  vain  cast  about  for  an  achieve- 
ment simple  enough  for  the  supposed 
intelligence  of  Miss  Atkins.  "At 
any  rate,  there  she  was,  all  alone  in 
that  horde,  and  in  for  the  dream  of 
her  life.  I  remember  when  I  first 
noticed  her.  The  first  night  out 
happened  to  be  clear  and  smooth — 
cold  for  July,  though — I  came  upon 
her  in  the  bow,  looking  up  at  the 
sky  with  a  perfectly  beatific  expres- 
sion. Her  poor  little  body  in  its 
thin  shabby  sweater  and  her  new 
white  cotton  gloves — of  all  articles 
to  buy  for  an  ocean  voyage — was 
tense  and  trembling  with  the  cold. 
She  turned  when  she  saw  me, 
and  murmured  something  about 
'Wasn't  it  fine,  going  abroad?' 

"Well,  of  course,  she  ought  never 
to  have  come,  miserable  small 
creature — anaemic,  I  suppose,  like 
all  of  them,  if  not  further  gone  than 
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that,  but  bound  in  nature  to  drag 
out  a  longer  existence  among  coffee- 
cups  and  dressmaker's  ravellings 
(she  was  a  seamstress'  apprentice) 
than  on  an  ocean  voyage,  at  any 
rate.  The  next  day,  we  struck 
some  wind,  there  was  a  heavy  sea, 
and  the  girl  hardly  left  her  chair 
again.  People  were  kind  to  her,  of 
course,  anything  is  a  source  of 
interest  on  a  ship,  after  the  first  day 
out.  They  got  into  conversation 
with  her,  and  the  ladies  lent  her 
wraps.  Even  the  Party  were  sym- 
pathetic— though  they  did  enjoy 
her  orange  at  the  table  and  her 
share  of  tea-cakes,  poor  things.  A 
Mrs.  Van  Tyne,  especially,  took  a 
fancy  to  her.  Feminine  monopolist. 
The  type's  old  enough.  You  know  - 
it?  Never  satisfied  until  every 
sun-flower,  animal's  head,  man's 
head  is  turned  her  way  in  dumb 
gratitude,  and  then  ready  to  strike 
them  off  in  sheer  wantonness.  She 
was  a  lady  of  wealth  and  position, 
and  a  Feminist  and  a  Suffragist 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  besides. 
That  kind  of  woman  puts  me  out 
of  patience."  My  aunt  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  "Well,  Mrs.  Van 
Tyne  took  a  fancy  to  Jenny  Atkins, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  the 
girl's  lot  was  a  happy  one.  You'd 
have  said  her  fortune  was  made. 
She  had  a  pale,  pretty  face  and  soft, 
stringing  fair  hair  which  the  damp- 
ness made  wave  rather  appealingly. 
Mrs.  Van  Tyne  wrapped  her  in  her 


own  furs,  caressed  her,  had  the 
French  maid  neglect  the  Pomer- 
anian to  wait  upon  her.  For  the 
last  two  days  she  had  the  girl  to 
hei'self.  You  know  how  people 
instinctively  draw  back  when  one  of 
them  has  condescended  a  little 
farther  toward  the  other  class  than 
the  rest  feel  able  to  do  with  sin- 
cerity?"    I  nodded. 

"Well,  it  was  fairly  plain  by  that 
time  that  Jenny  wasn't  able  to  go 
on  with  the  Party  when  we  should 
land,  not  at  the  mad  pace  that  was 
prescribed  for  them,  at  least.  There 
was  some  talk  of  waiting  over 
for  her  a  day  or  two  at  Antwerp, 
where  we  were  bound,  but  not 
much.  It  was  understood  that 
they'd  go  right  on,  according  to 
schedule.  I  suppose  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  their 
own  homes,  over  their  own  cook- 
stoves,  the  women  in  the  Party 
would  have  c;ared  for  her,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  here  it  was 
different.  They  were  revolving 
in  another  orbit,  and  besides,  they'd 
won  a  prize.  It's  an  instinct  of 
human  nature  not  to  neglect  the 
sweets  of  success — when  they're  on 
one's  plate.  After  all,  the  rest  of 
them,  judging  from  appearances, 
hadn't  much  more  than  their  tickets, 
and  were  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  Prize  fund  for  their  maintenance 
once  here.  And  then  there  was 
always  Mrs.  Van  Tyne " 

"What  about  Mrs.  Van  Tyne?" 
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My  aunt  demanded  abruptly  of  Mr. 
Bellew  who  appeared  at  this  point, 
smiling  contentedly,  as  a  doughty 
tourist  of  good  conscience  smiles 
who  has  supped  full  with  horrors. 

He  considered  our  waiting  for 
him  a  compliment,  and  though 
evidently  in  haste,  continued  his 
story. 

"Mrs.  Van  Tyne?  Well,  she 
got  her  a  place  to  stay,  and  took 
her  there  in  a  cab  and  paid  her 
board  for  a  week.  But  Mrs.  Van 
Tyne  had  to  be  off  next  day  herself, 
after  she  got  her  boxes  through  the 
customs — she  was  lecturin'  or  talkin' 
somewhere — in  England,  I  guess. 
So  she  went  on,  same  as  the  Party." 

"And  left  the  child,  sick,  in  a 
strange  boarding-house,  after  every 
one  else  who  could  possibly  have 
helped  her  had  gone  away?" 

He  apologized:  "Ah  well,  the 
lady  was  a  Scientist,  too,  Jenny  said. 
At  least  she  knew  something  about 
Faith  Healers,  and  she  didn't  think 
there  was  much  wrong  with  any- 
body that  was  sick.  But  Jenny 
looked  pretty  bad  to  me.  You  see 
I  happened  along  a  day  or  so  after. 
She  and  I  got  to  know  each  other 
some,  this  summer,"  he  added,  as 
the  first  name  slipped  out. 

"  Extroardinarily  fortunate  that 
you  found  her.  But  how  did  it 
come  about?" 

"Well,  it  was  real  funny."  He 
smiled.  "It  was  in  a  church,  the 
big   cathedral    there   at   Antwerp, 


you  know.  I'd  been  makin'  excur- 
sions around  the  town,  and  this 
day  I  was  doin'  the  church.  I'd 
been  over  the  ground  pretty  thor- 
oughly. Got  the  tessellated  pave- 
ment, altar-rails — everything,  same 
as  Baedeker  said.  I  was  sittin' 
in  one  of  the  choir  seats,  kind 
o'  wonderin'  about  the  old 
monks,  and  if  they  was  so  all- 
firin'  lazy,  or  if  they  had  brain- 
work  goin'  on  inside  somehow,  that 
we  don't  know  about,  maybe  saw 
things  goin'  on  in  places  like  we 
can't."  He  was  silent,  evidently 
half-perplexed  by  his  own  recollected 
thought.  "The  place  was  so  dark, 
and  there  was  heads  and  figures 
carved  around,"  he  said  finally,  in 
explanation.  ' '  After  while  I  noticed 
her  sittin'  near  me,  cryin'  a  little. 
First  I  thought  it  was  nothin'  more 
than  her  religion,  but  at  last  she 
began  to  talk,  and  told  me  that  her 
week's  board  was  up,  and  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  and 
wanderin'  around,  had  come  in  to 
sit  quiet  and  think  about  it." 

He  paused,  and  I  had  a  mental 
picture  of  those  two  figures  seated 
side  by  side  naively  workaday  as 
two  symbols  from  some  old  medieval 
story  graven  in  wood  or  stone  on  the 
walls  above  them. 

"Foolish,  when  she  could  scarcely 
walk,"  said  my  aunt.  "I  suppose 
you  took  her  back  to  the  boarding- 
house.  But  why  on  earth  did  she 
wait  six  weeks  to  go  home?" 
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"Well,  she  was  sick  some  time." 
His  tone  indicated  a  near  end  to  his 
story.  "She  was  all  worn  out  when 
she  came  over.  Them  little  dress- 
makers' girls  don't  have  much 
strength  to  go  on,  you  know. 
'Tain't  a  union  job." 

He  glanced  at  his  large  Ingersoll 
watch.  "I  guess  I'll  have  to  start 
out  now,"  he  said.  "I'm  gettin' 
round  the  town  today,  you  see." 

"Well,  good-bye,"  awkwardly. 
"  I'm  glad  to  have  seen  you."  Then, 
with  a  sudden  inspiration  of  cour- 
tesy: "Hope  you'll  call  around  at 
Brumms  if  you're  ever  in  Phila- 
delphia. We'll  do  our  best  for 
you." 

Aunt  Teresa  disregarded  him. 
"How  could  she  afford  to  stay  over  , 
here  until  last  week?"  she  asked. 
He  was  half-way  across  the  little 
court,  but  he  turned  and  spoke  over 
his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  I  made  that  all  right,"  he 
said,  cheerfully,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  "Before  I  left,  the  people 
in  the  store  made  up  a  purse  and 
gave  me  a  hundred  dollars — a  kind 
of  send-off,  you  know." 

"Oh,  I  see."  Aunt  Teresa  con- 
sidered, revolving  many  possible 
questions.  She  has  an  antique 
delicacy  about  money  matters. 

Mr.  Bellew  shuffled  uneasily. 
He  evidently  considered  his  tale 
told,  and  was  anxious  to  be  gone, 
though  quite  willing  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  my  aunt  in  so  far  as  he 


could.  "She  got  off  last  week," 
he  finally  said.  "She  had  a  sister 
who  was  a  saleslady  in  a  candy- 
store,  and  we  got  into  touch  with 
her.  Brooklyn  was  their  home 
town." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
asked  my  aunt.  "Surely  you 
didn't  get  much  of  a  holiday  if 
you've  been  with  her  in  Antwerp 
since  July." 

"Oh,  I'm  takin'  a  little  run  now," 
he  replied,  breezily.  "Let's  see, 
this  is  Tuesday.  Since  she  left, 
I've  done  a  couple  of  towns  in 
Belgium,  and  Paris,  with  the  sub- 
urbs, and  Calais,  and  London,  with 
the  suburbs,  that  is,  I  expect  to 
finish  those  today."  He  looked  at 
us  in  triumph.  Then,  a  little 
wistfully:  "Most  of  these  towns 
over  here  is  suburbs  compared  to 
New  York,  ain't  they?"  Suddenly, 
however,  the  glory  of  his  achieve- 
ment seemed  to  take  hold  of  him 
uncontrollably:  "My  time's  up  at 
the  store,"  he  declared,  "I'm  sailing 
tomorrow,  and  I've  seen  more  in  a 
week  than  many  a  Cook's  Tour  sees 
in  a  month,  and  cheaper,  too. 
I'm  not  boasting.  I'm  stating  a 
fact."  I  thought  I  recognized  part 
of  a  saga  that  the  people  at 
Brumms  were  destined  to  hear 
much  of  ere  many  days. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Teresa,  too, 
enthralled  by  the  speed-demon, 
threw  herself  into  animated  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Bellew.    Yes,  he 
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could  take  a  train  out  to  Kensing- 
ton and  then  to  Greenwich; 
Hampton  Court  he  could  do  in  an 
hour.  Then  across  the  Thames  to 
Lambeth,  to  Ipswich.  He  might 
even  take  in  Windsor  if  he  could 
connect  with  a  night-boat.  Aunt 
Teresa  does  so  love  to  see  things 
done  with  snap  and  go.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  she  has  the  soul 
of  a  Cook's  Tourist  after  all. 

Mr.  Bellew  accepted  all  her 
advice  eagerly.  "Well,"  he  said,  as 
they  shook  hands,  "if  you're  ever 
in  Philadelphia,  call  around  at 
Brumm's."  Aunt  Teresa  nodded 
smilingly.     "I  will,"  she  replied. 

Not  until   he  was   out  of   sight 


did  I  suddenly  bethink  myself. 
"Why,  Aunt  Teresa!"  I  cried. 
"Why  Aunt  Teresa!  you  didn't 
even  offer  to  repay  him.  And  he's 
spent  everything  he  had  on  that 
girl.  Do  you  know  he  hasn't 
seen  the  Louvre,  or  Stratford,  or 
Cornwall,  and  he  isn't  going  to? 
And  he'll  go  back  thinking  the  cities 
are  suburbs  compared  to  New 
York.  He's  lost  the  chance  of  his 
life.  Let  me  go,  let  me  go  call 
him  back  quickly!"  I  started 
away  excitedly.  Aunt  Teresa  laid 
her  hand  on  my  arm.  "My  dear," 
she  cried,  in  her  odd  httle  way, 
"Would  you  have  me  subsidize 
the  guardian  angels?" 

Winifred  Goodall,  '14. 


THE  CATHEDRAL 

Pier  upon  pier,  vast  cloud-piled  vaults 

The  endless  emptiness  confine; 
Star-lamps  illuminate  the  giant  aisles' 

Solemnity,  and  earthy  incense  mingles  with  divine. 


One  after  one,  slow-moving,  file 

All  purple-stoled,  the  priestly  years. 
Their  measured  progress,  ponderous  and  grim, 

Intoned  processionals  obey,  too  loud  for  earth-born  ears. 

Evelyn  W.  Shaw,  '14. 
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COLLEGE  CONVICTIONS 


Lab  and  Labor 

I  should  like  to  bring  before  the 
college  the  question  of  our  labora- 
tory work.  As  matters  stand  now, 
we  have  five  hours  of  lectures  per 
week  with  only  four  hours  of  lab 
to  correspond,  and  as  a  result  we 
are  always  far  behind  our  lectures 
with  no  hope  of  ever  catching  up. 

Now  lab  seems  to  me  the  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  a 
science  course.  It  is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  sciences  from  being  tied 
down  to  books,  like  other  college 
courses,  which  have  not  open  to 
them  a  similar  opportunity  of  being 
directly  applied,  and  yet  we  make 
the  least  of  this  opportunity.  Of 
course  this  question  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
tradition  of  the  college,  which  is 
that  we  shall  do  more  work  in  less 


time  than  any  other  college  does. 
Whether  this  improves  the  quality 
of  the  work  is  doubtful.  The 
optimistic  always  cite  the  absence 
of  required  mathematics  as  a  proof 
of  the  humane  nature  of  our  college 
tradition,  and  I  am  not  denying 
that  its  absence  is  a  God-given 
blessing!  But  we  are  ridden  harder 
by  our  tradition  of  work  than  re- 
quired Math,  could  ever  ride  us — 
and  I  speak  from  the  heart,  as  one 
who  is  fundamentally  unmathe- 
matical.  But  my  main  point  is, 
that  we  have  too  many  lectures  and 
too  little  lab  in  our  science  courses. 
If  there  is  any  one  else  in  college 
who  thinks  the  same,  I  very  much 
wish  that  they  also  would  write 
to  the  Tip  about  it.  It  is  depressing 
to  be  alone  in  a  disagreeable 
conviction.  Amceba. 


STORM 


Behind  the  frozen  trees  the  sunset  dies, 

Its  colors  vanish  as  the  swift-winged  storm 
With  scurrying  clouds  blots  out  before  our  eyes 

All  trace  of  night  or  day,  or  forest's  form, 
And  rages  wild  and  wilder  with  the  hours. 

The  sleeting  gusts  of  snow  like  desert  sand 
Sweep  past  the  window;  overhead  the  towers 

Rock  in  the  mad  wind's  fury.     Close  at  hand 
The  lights  gleam  through  the  white  dark,  thick  with  mists. 

With  triumph  song  the  wind  rides  on  his  path. 

S.  C.  Jelliffe,  '17. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


"Adventures  of  Nils,"  by  Selma 
Lagerlof. 

"The  Adventures  of  Nils"  is  a 
book  written  for  children,  and  those 
of  you  who  do  not  like  "Hans 
Andersen's  Tales,"  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," "The  Jungle  Books,"  and 
"Uncle  Remus"  had  best  not  read 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fairy  tale,  and 
although  sleeping  beauties  and  magic 
spells  are  not  described,  foxes  and 
ducks  and  rats  talk  and  act  with 
as  much  discretion  as  ever  the 
White  Rabbit  talked  and  acted. 
Indeed  Thumbietot  (this  is  Nils' 
name  after  he  became  no  bigger 
than  a  hand's  breadth,  on  the 
fateful  day  when  his  mother  set 
him  reading  Luther's  Commentary 
to  the  Bible)  would  have  had  no 
adventures  if  the  white  gander  had 
not  carried  him,  and  if  Akka,  the 
leader  of  the  wild  geese,  had  not  let 
him  go  with  her  flock  to  Lapland. 
They  travel  over  Smaland  and 
Bleking,  and  at  night  they  sleep 
on  pieces  of  floating  ice  in  the 
Ronnely  river.  Sometimes  they 
fly  so  high  that  all  Sweden  lies  like 
a  checker-board  below  them;  some- 
times they  fly 'so  low  that  they  call 
out  greetings  to  the  tame  geese  on 
the  farm  yards.  They  fly  through 
sunshine  and  mist  and  rain — when 
it  gets  so  cold  that  Thumbietot 
has  to  creep  under  the  feathers  of 
the  gander.      But  the  journey  is 


not  hurjied  (children  can  not  go  too 
fast).  Akka  lets  the  geese  stop 
when  there  is  any  business  for 
them  to  do, — when  they  must 
revenge  themselves  on  Smirre  Fox, 
or  help  the  gray  rats  against  the 
black  rats,  or  see  the  great  crane 
dance  on  Kullaberg. 

"And  then  came  the  gray,  dusk- 
clad  birds  with  plumes  in  their 
wings,  and  red  feather  ornaments 
on  their  necks.  The  big  birds  with 
their  tall  legs,  their  slender  throats, 
their  small  heads,  came  gliding 
down  the  knoll  with  an  abandon 
that  was  full  of  mystery — as  they 
glided  forward  they  swung  round — 
half  fljang,  half  dancing — with  wings 
gracefully  lifted,  they  moved  with 
an  inconceivable  rapidity.  There 
was  something  marvelous  and 
strange  about  their  dance.  It  was 
as  though  gray  shadows  had  played 
a  game  which  the  eye  could  scarcely 
follow.  It  was  as  if  they  had 
learned  it  from  the  mists  that 
hover  over  desolate  morasses,  there 
was  witchcraft  in  it." 

The  story  has  no  end,  (I  believe 
there  is  another  book  of  Nils' 
Adventures,  but  I  have  not  read  it) , 
in  this,  however,  Thumbietot  never 
comes  home  and  never  becomes  a 
reformed  boy,  a  joy  to  his  parents, 
and  a  model  to  all  children  who 
know  him.  It  is  only  one  long 
continued  story,  the  kind  children 
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hear  before  they  go  to  bed  at  night,     because  the  children  grow  up  too 
the   kind    that   is   never   finished,     soon  to  hear  its  end.      H.  I.,  '15. 


MADRIGAL 


Meseems  it  is  May,  daily. 

So  fast  they  are  a-flying 

And  to  the  May  pole  hieing 

Ere  yet  the  snow  is  drying 
And  flowers  they  will  be  sewing, 
Impatient  of  their  growing. 
And  "Welcome  spring!"  go  twittering 
Ere  the  first  robin  meet  to  sing. 

In  beauty  all  are  vying. 
And  now  they  must  assail  me 
In  ribands  to  array  me. 
No  shivering  doth  avail  me. 
Away!  for  you  dismay  me! 

W.  G.,  '14. 
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CARD  CATALOGUES 


Hurrying  for  chapel  at  twenty 
minutes  of  eight,  I  chose  one  or 
two  note-books  from  the  pile  on  my 
desk  and  thrust  them  under  my 
arm.  As  I  did  so,  a  blue  card  and  a 
white  card  fluttered  out  from 
between  the  leaves;  one  fell  behind 
the  book-case  and  another  under 
my  bed,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
collected  both  and  stuck  them  into 
one  of  the  dusty  pigeon-holes  on  my 
desk,  I  was  late  for  chapel. 

During  the  decorous  Quaker  ser- 
vice, I  had  ample  time  to  reflect 
soberly  on  the  growing  nuisance  of 
the  card  catalogue  mania.  The 
blue  card  said,  ''Sports  List"  at 
the  top;  the  blank  spaces  on  it 
were  more  or  less  filled  up  with 
unintelligible  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
last  line,  which  was  the  most  nearly 
legible,  read  "may  play  today,"  a 
remarkably  useful  and  intelligible 
statement  since  there  was  no  date 
on  the  card.  Yet  this  was  an 
extremely  valuable  document,  since, 
if  I  lost  it,  any  attempt  to  take 
part  in  the  mildest  sport  would  lay 
me  open  to  the  imputation  of  the 
most  crafty  dishonesty.  The  other 
card  was  small  with  a  pink  stamped 
label  upon  it;  I  had  wasted  much 
time  explaining  to  a  new  official 
exactly  how  he  was  to  make  it  out 


and  it  certified  conclusively  to  the 
fact  that  he  knew  me  to  be  a  student 
of  the  college.  This  card  was 
usually  supposed  to  have  a  close 
but  mysterious  connection  with 
bills  and  academic  courses.  But 
the  trouble  was  that  these  cards 
were  only  specimens  of  a  multitude. 
Hidden  away  in  other  corners  of 
my  desk  I  had,  or  devoutly  hoped 
I  had,  other  cards  as  precious,  cards 
certifying  to  the  courses  I  might 
take,  to  the  gym-drills  I  must  at- 
tend, to  the  library  books  registered 
in  my  name.  And  in  the  Dean's 
office,  and  in  the  recorder's  office, 
and  in  the  comptroller's  office,  and 
in  the  business  manager's  office  were 
other  cards  with  my  name  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom.  It  seemed  as 
if  bits  of  myself  were  lying  round 
my  rooms,  or  pressed  close  in  the 
files  of  busy  offices.  And  such 
strange,  such  obviously  untrue  or 
absurd  statements  as  these  cards 
made  about  me!  While  from  the 
garrulity  of  their  multiplied  verdicts 
there  was  no  appeal. 

And  I  sighed  thinking  longingly 
of  the  peaceful  days  in  the  primarj^ 
school  when  my  teacher  and  I 
between  us  had  one  card  of  my 
health,  my  intellectual  attainments 
and  my  moral  character. 

M.  L.  C,  '14. 
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THE  UNPAID   OCCUPATION 

(With  apologies  to  Thomas  Hood) 

One  more  unfortunate 

Underpaid  wife, 
Rashly  importunate 

Cast  away  life. 

Energy  wasted, 

Unlucrative  toil, 
Meat  that  is  underfried, 

Eggs  that  won't  boil. 

Take  them  up  tenderly. 

Handle  with  care, 
Income  is  slenderly. 

High  cost  of  fare. 

Speak  not  so  scornfully. 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 

Gently  and  humanly 
Not  of  the  brains  of  her, 
All  that  remains  of  her 

Now  is  pure  womanly. 

'Tis  not  scientific  and  not  communistic, 
'Tis  not  socialistic  and  pure  egotistic. 

Yet  nature  reveals 
Souls  who  live  pleasantly, 
"Cooking  incessantly 

Thousands  of  meals." 
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EDITORIALS 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  concerning  a  change 
in  Senior  examinations.  It  is  doubtful, — however  convinced  we  may  be 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  love  or  habit  of  study, — whether  the  plan  of  making 
Seniors  exempt  from  Finals  would  prove  any  more  successful  here  than 
at  other  colleges  where  it  has  been  tried  and  on  the  whole  has  failed.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  exemption  for  those  who  have  obtained  a  certain  grade  is 
any  better.  We  personally  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  marks  as  a 
standard  of  scholarship,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  a  fair  rank 
is  enough  to  insure  continued  devotion  to  work  in  the  last  semester. 
The  suggestion  that  Seniors  take  examinations  on  their  major  work 
instead  of  on  their  regular  last  semester  courses  is  perhaps  a  happier  one. 
It  would  at  least  be  one  step  toward  abolishing  that  hoodoo  of  all  educa- 
tional progress, — ^the  habit  of  dismissing  with  the  examination  all  interest 
in  the  work  thus  finished.  There  are,  however,  numerous  difficulties  in 
arranging  for  such  examinations  since  undoubtedly  other  exams  would 
have  to  be  omitted  in  order  to  give  enough  time  in  which  to  ''get  up" 
one's  majors.  In  the  first  place  many  Seniors  take  required  courses  the 
examinations  for  which  they  could  not  drop.      Then  too,  some  courses 
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would  necessarily  require  more  preparation  than  others.  Where  the  major 
subject  is  also  a  general  required  course  there  would  be  three  or  four  years 
of  work  instead  of  two,  to  cover  in  the  final  exam, — for  of  course  the 
examination  could  not  be  really  comprehensive  and  would  defeat  its  own 
end  if  it  did  not  include  in  its  review  the  work  of  the  general  course.  And 
again  more  time  for  preparation  would  be  necessary  in  the  case,  which  is 
frequent,  where  a  major  course  is  finished  by  Junior  year, — and  is  therefore 
less  freshly  in  mind  for  an  examination. 

On  the  whole  then,  new  plans  for  Senior  Finals  seem  useless  and 
impracticable.  The  real  point  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  to  discover  the 
cause  of  such  discussion  in  the  first  place.  It  is  not,  we  are  sure,  because 
Seniors  feel  that  all  the  work  that  counts  in  ranking  is  over  with  Mid-years. 
By  the  fourth  year  of  college  there  is  surely  enough  genuine  interest  in 
work  to  rise  above  so  petty  a  care  for  marks.  The  cause  is  rather  the 
wide-spread  feeling  that  we  have  too  many  lectures  and  too  little  time  for 
study  and  extra  reading  on  our  courses.  Certain  courses  will  always  need 
many  recitations  and  lectures,  yet  to  us  it  seems  that  many  major  courses 
would  be  better  with  fewer  lectures.  Some  of  us  have  had  a  sample  this 
year  when  a  two-hour  major  English  course  with  extra  reading  has  counted 
as  a  three-hour  course.  It  is  a  delightful  sensation  to  be  told, — "Here  is  a 
matter  you  will  be  responsible  for  at  Finals.  Work  it  out  for  yourself." 
We  need  more  of  such  opportunities  in  our  major  work.  And  in  sciences 
we  always  need  more  laboratory  hours. 

The  TiPYN  O'BoB  asks  for  plans  and  opinions  on  this  subject, — ^and 
suggestions  as  to  the  courses  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  lectures. 


We  have  signed  a  good  many  petitions  during  our  undergraduate  life — 
some  very  wise,  some  very  unwise — and  have,  as  a  rule,  derived  great 
satisfaction  from  so  doing;  but  the  most  foolish  petition  we  have  yet 
encountered  was  put  into  our  hands  the  other  day  with  a  request  for 
signature.  It  demanded  that  the  Board  of  the  Association  for  Self- 
Government,  in  deciding  a  question,  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
"some  of  us  (a  list  of  forty-two  names  followed)  have  at  times  broken 
rules  of  the  Association  and  have  not  reported  ourselves."  Now  in  college 
everybody,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  petition  anyone  about  anything. 
That  is  perhaps  one  of  the  opportunities  college  offers  us  of  clarifying  our 
opinions,  and  of  really  growing  to  think  something  about  anything.     A 
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petition  like  the  one  above,  however,  seems  to  show  the  need  for  a  little 
more  thought  among  us,  and  that  of  a  thoroughly  serious  nature,  upon  the 
subject  of  Self-Go vernment.  What  is  Self-Government,  in  its  ordinary- 
aspect,  more  than  a  form  of  common-sense?  Who  but  the  members  of 
the  Association  have  made  the  rules?  Does  the  individual  breaking  of 
rules  accepted  by  us  as  a  body  show  the  individuals  who  have  broken  them, 
to  be  in  possession  of  any  superior  reasoning  faculty,  that  their  statement 
to  this  effect  should  have  any  weight  in  a  decision  of  the  Board?  Again, 
might  not  a  petition  of  this  sort  seem  to  render  a  number  of  people  unneces- 
sarily ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  a  disinterested  observer?  It  is  curious 
to  speculate  as  to  just  what  will  be  their  idea,  in  the  event  of  our  ever 
getting  the  vote,  of  their  obligations  toward  the  American  government, 
and  whether  they  will  consider  a  voluntary  census  of  law-breakers  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  the  system  of  referendum? 


Since  a  previous  editorial  on  the  state  of  intellectual  interest  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  we  have  been  convinced  that  the  cause  is  not  lost  even  now.  We 
may  be  slack  in  our  own  zeal  for  study  and  improvement,  but  we  can  at 
least  appreciate  that  zeal  in  others.  And  that  is  something.  One  cannot 
go  to  Chapel  to  hear  the  Fellows  announced  without  being  aware  of,  and 
sharing  in  the  tense  excitement  that  effectually  hushes  the  room.  And 
one  cannot  join  in  the  cheering,  afterwards,  without  realizing  that  here  is  a 
shout  greater  than  any  goal  ever  called  forth,  or  if  not  greater  at  least 
happier.  It  may  be  argued  that  Fellows  are  too  rare  to  become  common- 
place, and  hence  the  excitement.  But  no  one  will  say  that  the  shout  is  a 
"traditional"  one,  for  politeness'  sake.  There  is  more  in  it  than  that. 
The  college  is  visibly  and  audibly  moved,  in  praise  of  purely  intellectual 
achievements.  For  this  we  are  not  to  be  congratulated,  but  with  it  we 
certainly  must  be  credited. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  ANSWER 


"Maggie!  Maggie!  come  in. 
Didn't  ye  see  him?  Isn't  it  I 
that's  been  tellin  ye?"  Bessie 
McCubbin  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
her  cottage  and  addressed  the 
smaller  McCubbin  who  was  spad- 
ing up  a  patch  of  ground  with  a 
tin  spoon.  ''What's  aiiin'  ye? 
Didn't  ye  see  him?"  She  pointed 
up  the  road  where  a  vehicle  could 
be  discerned  ascending  the  hill. 

"Oi  wuz  makin'  a  puddin'," 
answered  the  small  McCubbin. 

''Sure  and  what  would  be  the 
use  of  a  puddin'  and  him  around?" 
Bessie  looked  intently  up  the  road. 
"A  curse  on  him,"  she  muttered; 
"a  curse." 

The  vehicle  that  had  reached 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  silhouetted 
for  a  brief  second  against  the  in- 
tense blue  sky  and  lost  to  sight, 
contained  David  Goddard  and  his 
dog  Miggs.  David  was  a  fair- 
haired  youth  of  some  twenty  years 
who  had  a  great  love  for  his  books, 
took  as  yet  little  interest  in  his 
father's  mill  business  and  spent  a 
good  part  of  his  time  walking  and 
driving. 

This  was  the  man  that  for  more 
than  a  year  Bessie  McCubbin  had 
been  cursing.  Not  a  day  had  gone 
by  that  she  had  not  prayed  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  that  a  curse  should 
fall  on  David  Goddard.  She  had 
not  failed  to  go  to  mass,  communion 


and  confession  and  all  for  more  than 
a  year.     But  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
the  saints  appeared  to  have  been 
loath    to    answer    her    prayer,  for 
David  continued  on  his  way  un- 
harmed.    Now,  though,  her  prayer 
would   be   answered.      She   had   a 
tiny  image  of  St.  Michael,  an  image 
that  had  been  blessed  by  the  Pope 
at  Rome.     Molly  Lynch  had  been 
home  to  the  old  country  and  had 
brought  it  to  her.     Bessie  had  put 
it  up  on  the  mantle  in  Tim  McCub- 
bin's  kitchen  directly  over  a  print 
of  George  Washington  and  she  was 
going  to  pray  to  it  that  day  at  noon 
when  the  Angelus  rang,  for  it  was 
Michaelmas  day.    Her  prayer  would 
be  granted,  for  St.  Michael  granted 
all  the  prayers  of  good  Catholics, 
and  the  image  had  come  from  Rome. 
Had  David  Goddard  known  that 
he  was  hated  by  Bessie  McCubbin, 
wife  of  one  of  the  weavers  in  his 
father's   mill,    he   doubtless   would 
have   been  sorry,   for   he   did   not 
like   to   incur   the   ill   will   of   any 
one.      Had  he  known  that  Bessie 
prayed  to  the  saints  for  his  curse, 
I  dare  say  he  would  have  laughed, 
for    he   laughed   very   easily.      As 
for  the  McCubbins,  he  knew  little 
about  them  except  that  they  lived 
in  the  first  of  the  row  of  mill  cot- 
tages in  Hopedale.     There  was  one 
incident  connected  with  them  that 
he  had  known,  but  which  he  had 
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now  completely  forgotten.  He  had 
been  walking  with  Miggs,  who 
was  then  a  rough,  over-grown 
puppy.  Miggs  had  encountered 
Maggie  McCubbin,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  gateway  of  the  McCubbin 
yard  on  her  very  unsteady  plump 
legs.  Miggs  had  leapt  upon  her 
with  all  the  joy  and  deviltry  of  a 
puppy,  bumped  his  cold  nose  into 
her  face  and  tipped  her  over  back- 
wards into  the  dirt.  Maggie  had 
scrambled  to  her  feet,  clenched  her 
small  fists  and  yelled  with  rage. 
David  had  called  the  dog  off  and 
had  laughed,  for  the  sight  of 
Maggie's  face  was  too  ridiculous. 
It  was  in  this  attitude  that  Bessie 
had  found  them.  She  had  gathered 
the  child  up  in  her  arms  and  at 
the  sight  of  a  tiny  scratch  on  Mag- 
gie's face  an  expression  of  intense 
hatred  had  come  into  her  fine  bold 
eyes.  The  scratch  had  been  made 
by  the  dog's  paw,  but  Bessie  thought 
the  dog  had  bitten  the  child. 
"Hush,  Maggie," she  had  whispered. 
"Never  ye  mind;  the  brute  of  a 
dog  shall  not  be  harming  ye." 
David  had  then  apologized  for  the 
behavior  of  his  dog  and  said  he 
was  sorry  the  child  had  been 
frightened,  but  Bessie  would  re- 
ceive none  of  his  advances.  His 
dog  had  hurt  her  child  and  he  had 
laughed.  ''The  baist  be  your 
curse,"  she  had  cried,  her  anger 
aroused.  "The  dawg  be  your 
curse,"  she  had  hurled  after  him  as 
he  departed  up  the  road. 


On  this  day,  Michaelmas  day, 
shortly  before  noon,  Bessie  was  on 
her  knees  before  the  tiny  image. 
It  chanced  that  David,  some  five 
miles  away  at  the  shore,  was  lying 
on  his  back  in  the  sand.  At  his 
right,  perhaps  fifteen  feet  away,  an 
open  channel  from  an  inland  pond 
poured  into  the  sea.  In  New 
England  such  openings  are  called 
breachways  and  the  current  in 
them  at  the  change  of  the  tide 
runs  very  swiftly. 

David  had  scarcely  fallen  to 
listening  to  the  hushed  beating  of 
the  waves,  followed  by  the  swish 
of  the  receding  water  which  one 
hears  in  the  autumn,  when  Miggs, 
by  nature  active,  brought  a  piece 
of  driftwood  to  his  master  to  throw. 
David  idly  stretched  out  his  hand 
for  the  stick  and  lying  on  his  back, 
threw  it.  Miggs  dashed  in  pursuit 
and  returned.  This  process  was 
repeated  many  times. 

Presently  David  heard  a  bell 
ringing.  It  sounded  faint,  as  far- 
away music  sounds  in  a  dream. 
"One— two— three."  "Why,  there 
is  no  church  around  here,"  David 
thought.  "One — two — three."  "It 
must  be  that  the  air  is  so  still  that 
it  is  the  Angelus  in  the  belfry  at 
Hopedale."  "  One  —  two  —  three. 
One — "  "Strange  I  never  heard 
it  before!"  At  this  point  Miggs 
inopportunely  thrust  his  damp 
sandy  stick  of  wood  in  David's 
face.  In  irritation  David  sat  up, 
seized  the  stick  and  hurled  it  aim- 
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lessly  as  far  as  he  could.  It 
chanced  to  land  in  the  stream  of 
the  breachway.  Miggs,  in  close 
pursuit,  hesitated  at  the  brink 
of  the  crumbling  bank  for  one 
second,  then,  because  he  was  a 
plucky  dog,  plunged  in. 

Now  a  breachway  is  not  a  safe 
place  for  a  dog,  particularly  at  ebb 
tide.  Miggs  was  caught  in  the 
swirling  current,  carried  out  towards 
his  stick  which  was  in  turn  bobbing 
out  towards  the  sea.  David,  seeing 
what  had  happened,  leapt  to  his 
feet.  ''Miggs,"  he  called.  The 
dog  tried  to  turn  back  and  for  an 
instant  in  his  struggling  did  not 
lose  ground.  David  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  shoes.  The  water  at 
the  point  where  the  dog  was,  was 
not  very  deep,  surely  not  above  a 
man's  armpits.  Even  with  the 
current  running  as  swift  as  it  was 
then,  David  had  often  swum  the 
breachway.  "  It  was  not  a  danger- 
ous place  for  a  man,"  he  had  often 
said,  "provided  that  the  man  had 
sense  and  knew  how  to  swim  out 
with  the  current  and  then  across." 

"Good  boy,  Miggs,"  he  called; 
"good  fellow.  I'll  be  there."  He 
ran  across  the  sand.  At  the  edge 
he  stopped.  The  last  bell  of  the 
Angelus  had  scarcely  died  away. 

Something  held  him  motionless. 
He  stood  there  irresolute  as  though 
beneath  a  spell.  For  a  second, 
only  a  second,  David  hesitated, 
but  in  that  second  Miggs  was 
caught  in  the  eddying  whirl,  sucked 


down  into  the  water,  lost  irrevocably 
in  the  surge. 

"Miggs,"  cried  David  when  the 
realization  came  to  him,  "Miggs." 
He  ran  along  the  shore.  "My 
God!  I  would  have  come  in  a 
minute.  Oh,  Miggs.  Why  did  I 
throw  the  stick?  Miggs,  I  was 
coming.  Miggs — "  His  voice 
broke.  Miggs  was  only  a  dog, 
but  David  was  fond  of  him.  "I 
was  coming." 


A  little  later  David  drove  back 
through  the  village,  past  the  Mc- 
Cubbin's  cottage,  paying  no  more 
heed  to  Maggie,  who  was  in  the 
yard,  than  to  the  other  mill  children 
along  the  way,  not  seeing  Bessie, 
who  frowned  at  him  from  the 
window. 

"Maggie,"  Bessie  McCubbin  was 
questioning  the  younger  McCubbin 
a  few  days  later,  "ye  say  the  baist 
is  daid?  Maggie,  ye  say  Tom 
Hooligan  told  ye  at  school  the 
dawg  was  drownded  in  the  breach- 
way  yester  noon?  Maggie,  sure  and 
it  can't  be  true,"  shaking  the  child 
in  her  excitement,  "the  dawg  gone 
and  daid  and  niver  a  thing  happen 
to  him — ^the  dawg  niver  to  bring 
him  a  curse.  Sure  and  it  can't  be 
true.  I  prayed  the  dawg  be  his 
curse — I  prayed  yester-noon  when 
the  Angelus  rang — I  prayed  to  the 
image  the  Pope  had  blessed — I 
prayed  to  Saint  Michael." 

Emily  G.  Notes,  '15. 


BAD   INDIANS 


EPITAPH 

Her  bones  within  do  lie 
Of  whom  'twas  said, 

"She  is  too  fair  to  die," 
Yet  she  is  dead. 

Whoever  by  this  stone 

Pausest  today. 
Thyself  in  her  bemoan, 

Thou,  too,  art  clay. 


Maey  L.  Coolidge,  '14. 


BAD   INDIANS 


They  were  bad  Indians.  The 
white  people  who  lived  in  the  town 
told  me  so.  It  was  a  little  town  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  where 
Pere  Marquette  had  long  ago  built 
a  church  for  the  bad  Indians,  in 
order  to  get  the  devil's  share  of 
them.  They  lived  in  the  woods 
around  about  the  town.  All  sum- 
mer they  sat  in  the  underbrush 
making  baskets  of  white  porcupine 
quills  and  red-dyed  Weena-grass, 
listening,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  to  the 
mass-bells  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  getting  a  whiff 
of  the  holy  incense  that  floated  from 
the  big  church-door. 

In  the  autumn,  however,  when 
the  smoke  of  the  forest-fires  rolled 
down  on  the  lake  front,  and  the 
smell  of  the  incense  was  lost  in  it, 
and  the  sun  was  a  red  ball  in  the 
heavens,    they    crept    through    the 


drying  weeds  and  down  the  dusty 
wash-outs  into  the  town,  carrying 
piles  of  baskets,  and  hiding,  each 
one,  a  jug  under  his  blanket  coat. 
They  came  to  exchange  their  baskets 
for  fire-water.  And  that  was 
brought  in  a  boat  from  Petoskey, 
people  said,  by  black  men,  at 
dawn,  when  the  smoke  was  thickest. 
No  wonder  that  the  people  of  the 
town  sat  in  their  front  windows 
and  watched  the  loaded  apple  trees 
in  their  front  yards.  Whenever  an 
apple  dropped,  they  dashed  out, 
and  carried  it  into  the  house.  Every 
apple  was  worth  two  cents,  and  the 
Indians  were  very  bad.  But  in 
the  yard  of  the  Holy  Fathers  who 
kept  Pere  Marquette's  church,  the 
beautiful  red  apples  lay  untouched, 
in  a  circle  under  the  tree.  There 
was  no  wall,  not  even  a  picket- 
fence  around  the  yard,  when  the 
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bad  Indians  came  creeping  by,  on 
the  trail  from  the  woods,  with 
their  jugs  under  their  blanket  coats. 
The  apple-tree  belonged  to  the  Holy 
Fathers.  The  oldest  and  wisest  of 
all  sometimes  came  out  in  his 
brown  robe  and  stood  peacefully 
contemplating  it,  his  hands  folded 


upon  his  small  brown  book.  Some- 
times he  smiled  a  little.  He  was 
perhaps  making  prayers  or  even 
(the  devil  was  very  strong)  spells 
against  the  bad  Indians.  Who 
knows?  He  was  a  Holy  Father, 
people  said,  and  those  were  very 
bad  Indians  indeed. 

Winifred  Goodall,  '14. 


COLLEGE  CONVICTIONS 


Dear  Tip: 

Is  it  not  sometimes  possible  to 
tell  a  professor  things  directly  with- 
out the  medium  of  jokes?  I  have 
wondered  about  this  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  when  I 
came  into  class  to  find  ''Cut" 
scribbled  on  the  board,  or  ''We 
want  a  cut,"  done  in  two-foot 
scareheads,  or   more  elaborately — 

"I  haven't  had  a  cut  this 
year." 

"Haven't  you?" 

"No!" 

After  all,  a  professor,  though 
possibly  not  up  to  the  average 
undergraduate  in  the  matter  of 
general  intelligence  and  wit,  has, 
in  his  poor  professional  way,  some 
little  understanding,  no  matter  how 


ill-developed  it  may  be.  Probably 
he  could  grasp,  "We  want  a  cut," 
when  spoken  slowly  and  distinctly, 
as  well  as  when  it  is  written  up  in 
chalk,  and  he  might  be  pleased  by 
the  compliment  to  his  intelligence. 
If  you  don't  dare  ask  boldly  for  a 
cut,  you  surely  don't  deserve  the 
cut.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
educate  public  opinion  to  the  point 
where  writing  "Cut"  on  the  black- 
board is  not  thought  funny  and 
given  a  good  laugh,  but  is  con- 
sidered merely  very  silly  and  ex- 
cessively rude?  Then  it  might 
stop — and  I  should  imagine  that 
the  faculty  as  a  whole  would  not  be 
sorry. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A  Senior. 
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CONVICTIONS  AND  CONVICTIONS 


I  wonder  whether  any  one  out- 
side the  magic  walls  of  Bryn  Mawr 
who  happened  to  open  our  Tipyn 
o'  Bob  at  the  page  called  "College 
Convictions"  would  not  feel,  "They 
don't  seem  to  be  very  happy  at 
that  college;  there  must  be  a  lot 
of  things  there  which  want  chang- 
ing?" Perhaps  you  will  answer,  that 
such  a  column, — "the  friend  of  the 
people,"  as  a  Chicago  newspaper 
calls  it, — ^must  always  be  one  of 
protest;  as  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
what  would  one's  impression  of 
England  be  from  reading  the 
"Letters  to  the  London  TimesV 
But,  surely,  not  all  our  college 
convictions  are  about  the  unpleas- 
ant things  of  life.  If  past  genera- 
tions have  established  "rules"  over 
which  present  Freshmen  smile,  if 
by-gone  enthusiasts  have  left  us 
the   fragile    empty   shells   of  their . 


interests  to  guard,  we  still  would 
never  contemplate  for  a  moment 
freeing  ourselves  from  these  bur- 
dens imposed  by  our  unforeseeing 
ancestors  at  the  cost  of  losing  one 
little  part  of  our  wealth  of  beautiful 
traditions?  Whoever  has  listened 
to  the  happy  wave  of  enthusiasm 
which  runs  about  the  dining-halls 
when  it  is  announced  that  the 
Seniors  will  sing  on  Taylor  steps 
tonight  has  felt  the  love  we  feel 
for  one  of  the  things  of  which  it  is 
said,  "It's  tradition."  And  some- 
times when  we  come  away  from 
one  of  those  moments  of  such  con- 
centration of  loyalty  as  that  of  the 
last  notes  from  Taylor  steps,  when 
our  conviction  is  keen  to  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  hurt  that  "our  paths  lie 
in  pleasant  places,"  might  we  not 
try  to  tell  that  kind  of  a  conviction 
too? 

Margaret  Haskell,  '16. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


"Clery's  Journal"  will  be  a 
title  attractive  enough  to  those 
who  enjoy  reading  memoirs,  and 
the  title  page  will  attract  lovers  of 
history.  "A  Journal  of  Occur- 
rences at  the  Temple  During  the 
Confinement  of  Louis  XVI,  King 
of  France" — this  is  the  full  title, 
precise,  if  somewhat  lengthy,  and 
the  content  that  follows  is  equally 
precise  and  detailed.  From  August 
10,  1792,  to  January,  1794,  every 
slightest  event  in  the  lives  of  the 
King  and  the  Royal  Family  was 
recorded  by  the  faithful  valet-de- 
chambre.  The  Journal  is  exciting, 
not  so  much  because  of  what 
happened — for  the  life  was  un- 
eventful enough — but  because  of 
what  might  happen  and  what  the 
terrified  family  feared  at  every 
change  of  guards  and  at  every 
visit  from  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. There  is  not  a  dull  moment 
in  the  book.  The  nearest  approach 
to  dulness  is  perhaps  a  too  long 
sustained  and  therefore  monoto- 
nous fright.  Clery  quite  uncon- 
sciously, by  virtue  of  the  nature 
of  his  subject,  has  accomplished 
what  many  another  author  fails 
to  do  after  heroic  effort.  He  has 
held  interest  and  suspense  even  to 
the   end.      The   King  goes  off  to 


execution  on  the  very  last  page; 
and  it  is  that,  that  we  have  been 
fearing  and  hoping  against  for  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  pre- 
ceding. "I  remained  alone  in  the 
chamber,"  says  Clery,  "over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  and  almost 
without  sense  of  feeling.  The 
drums  and  trumpets  proclaimed 
His  Majesty's  departure  from  the 
tower.  .  .  .  An  hour  after,  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  and  cries  of 
Vive  la  Nation!  Vive  la  Repuhlique^ 
were  heard.  .  .  .  The  best  of  Kings 
was  no  more!" 

For  the  Louis  XVI  of  history 
Clery  does  a  great  deal.  We  have 
always  felt  him  as  a  good  young 
man,  out  of  place  on  a  throne, 
a  person  of  excellent  intentions, 
but  without  force — indeed,  it  was 
"too  bad."  After  Clery's  picture, 
we  still  say  "too  bad,"  but  the  tone 
is  changed.  It  is  no  longer  conde- 
scending, it  is  sincerely  sympa- 
thetic. After  being  with  the  Royal 
Family  during  all  those  horrible 
days  in  the  Temple,  "Liberty, 
Fraternity,  and  Equality"  have  not 
their  wonted  ring ;  kingship  matters 
nothing;  Louis  XVI's  "good  in- 
tentions" stand  for  more,  and 
Louis  himself  commands  both  ad- 
miration and  pity. 

H.  B.,  '15. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

IMBEDDED 

"Not  up  yet,  Miss?"  Eliza  says 
In  tones  stern  and  suggestive — 
I  leap  from  out  my  cosy  bed, 
For  Lizzie  seems  quite  restive. 

For  Lizzie  has  a  heart  of  flint, 

Indomitable  will; 
She  dotes  on  making  beds  while  yet 

The  morn  is  cold  and  chill. 

There  is  a  fear  that  haunts  my  dreams: 

Suppose  I  shouldn't  wake 
When  Lizzie  goes  her  morning  rounds  ■ 

So  sternly  ''on  the  make"? 

Would  I  wake  up — much  later — 

To  find  myself  in  bed. 
The  clothes  tucked  in  all  neatly. 

The  pillows  on  my  head? 

Worse  than  entombing  me  alive. 

And  leaving  me  for  dead 
'Twould  be,  if  Lizzie  in  her  zeal 

Should  make  me  into  bed.  M.  G.  B.,  '15. 


A  WARNING 

(Apologies  to  Louis  Carroll.) 

Speak  harshly  to  your  thermostat, 

And  scold  him  till  he  sneezes! 
He  turns  off  only  to  annoy 

Because  he  knows  it  teases. 

But  do  not  poke  your  thermostat. 

Or  shake  him  though  it  freezes. 
A  large  price  pay  you  for  that  joy. 

Best  let  him  act  as  pleases.  E.  L.,  '14. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  Graduate  Students  have  asked  for  a  separate  self-government 
organization,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Self-Government  Association 
the  college  as  a  whole  supported  jbhem  in  their  demand.  It  is  of  course 
obvious  that  in  many  important  details,  rules  of  conduct  for  the  graduate 
students  should  differ  from  those  for  the  undergraduates, — so  obvious, 
indeed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  absurdities  of  the  present 
arrangement  where,  for  example,  graduate  students  may  be  kept  from 
working  at  night  in  a  Philadelphia  library  because  of  chaperone  rules. 
Such  regulations  could,  however,  be  modified  without  any  difficulty  under 
the  present  system.  The  Graduates  emphasize  the  point  that  they  have 
no  real  representation  on  the  Self-Government  Executive  Board  because 
their  member  is  not  elected  by  them  but  by  the  whole  Association. 
We  must  see,  though,  that  this  is  as  true  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes, 
and  that,  according  to  the  graduate  conception  of  the  Executive  Board 
as  consisting  of  "instructed  delegates,"  the  two  lower  classes  have  no 
representation  at  all.  There  is  of  course  a  general  desire  through  the 
college  that  graduates  be  free  to  govern  themselves  if  they  feel  that  the 
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present  sy&tefii  is  ■naf'a 'triie  self-government, — but,  with  this  general 
good  will,  should  go,  we  feel,  a  realization  of  the  principle  and  theory  of 
the  matter.  Can  there  be  two  Self-Government  Associations  within  the 
same  community,  two  sets  of  rules  for  people  living  in  the  same  halls? 
In  theory  and  practice,  no.  It  has  been  said  that  common  hall  rules 
would  unite  the  two  associations  wherever  they  came  in  contact.  But 
who  is  to  see  that  these  hall  rules  are  kept?  The  need  arises  immediately 
for  an  intermediate  body  of  some  sort,  and  the  complexity  of  the  situation 
grows  at  a  thought.  And  furthermore  the  chief  reason  that  under- 
graduates and  graduates  should  live  in  the  same  hall  is  that  they  may 
work  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other  and  form  a  harmonious  diversified 
community.  We  all  admit  that  even  now  the  connection  between  the 
graduates  and  undergraduates  is  not  as  close  as  one  should  wish.  How 
much  less  would  it  be  where  the  two  sets  of  people  were  living  under 
different  rules  of  conduct.  The  desire  for  a  separate  graduate  self- 
government  is  simply  an  admission  that  the  ideal  of  community  life 
formerly  held  here,  has  failed. 

What  follows  logically  on  this  is  the  proposal  that  the  graduate 
students  be  given  a  separate  hall, — a  move  more  and  more  colleges  are 
taking  of  late.  The  situation  is  very  like  that  of  imperial  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  wants  ''home  rule,"  and  seems  likely  to  get  it,  yet,  since  it  is  a 
geographical  unit  with  England,  it  can  never  have  the  independent  gov- 
ernment that  Canada  or  Australia  have.  An  independent  graduate 
government  would  only  be  justified  when  the  Graduate  School  ceased  to 
form  a  geographical  unit  with  the  rest  of  the  college,  when  it  came  to 
occupy  a  separate  hall.  Let  the  Graduate  School  under  the  present 
circumstances  have  as  much  "home  rule"  as  Ireland  asks  for,  by  making 
stringent  modifications  of  rules  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents, without  forfeiting  the  unity  of  the  college  under  a  general  self- 
government. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  has  pointed  out,  all  these 
mooted  questions  can  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light  after  several  generations 
of  students  have  considered  them.  Certainly  before  we  rearrange  the 
map  of  the  college,  before  we  give  up  the  ideal  of  a  college  community  made 
up  of  undergraduates  and  graduates,  we  should  let  the  matter  simmer 
for  a  time.  The  separate  self-government  association  for  the  Graduate 
School  involves,  we  feel,  the  need  of  a  separate  hall  of  residence,  and  the 
desirability  of  such  an  arrangement  should  be  an  open  question  for  some 
time  to  come. 
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A  curious  question  has  lately  come  up  for  discussion:  curious,  first, 
because  it  has  to  do  with  two  facts  usually  unrelated  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  of  women's  smoking  and  a  woman's  college;  second,  because 
it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  upon  grounds  other  than  that  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  practice  of  women's  smoking  has  so  increased  during  the 
last  few  years  that  a  discussion  of  the  matter  in  college  appeared  impera- 
tive. In  the  meeting  the  point  of  view  to  take  toward  it  seemed  to  be 
to  regard  it  as,  metaphorically,  "a  custom  of  the  country"  in  the  way 
that  John  Smith  regarded  the  peace-pipe  of  the  Iroquois.  The  subject 
of  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the  rule  of  self-government  against 
smoking  could  not  be  altered  to  allow  students  to  smoke  at  the  houses  of 
their  friends,  seemed,  on  the  whole,  an  issue  well  taken,  a  decision  of 
which  involved  the  infringement  of  individual  liberty.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, made  the  repudiation  of  the  proposal  appear  absolutely  inevitable. 
They  were  first,  a  prolonged  argument  as  to  the  interpretation  of  "friends' 
houses,"  and  the  vehement,  not  to  say  violent  expressions  of  disapproval 
from  those  opposed  to  the  measure.  This  shows,  we  think,  that  the 
custom  of  women's  smoking  is  not  yet  regarded  with  the  unconcern 
befitting  its  small  importance  in  the  scale  of  things.  People  who  refrain 
from  smoking  do  so  on  principle;  those  who  smoke  are  also  inclined  to 
make  a  principle  of  their  action  and  to  stand  defiantly  upon  "their 
rights"  in  this  respect.  Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  not  draw  our 
college  into  so  petty  and  unprofitable  a  controversy,  and  because  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  is  still  against  women's  smoking,  we  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  refrain  altogether  from  the  practice  during  the  time  that  we  are 
in  close  connection  with  Bryn  Mawr,  that  is,  during  the  college  year. 
The  Tip  further  commends  the  determination  of  the  Board  of  Self-Govern- 
ment  to  have  the  rule  printed,  considering  that  a  rule  not  unworthy  to 
be  discussed  in  public  meeting  is  not  unworthy  to  be  printed  in  the  book 
of  the  Association. 


The  art  of  conversation  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  swift  repartee, 
the  keen  satire,  the  gracious  compliment,  have  passed  away  with  the 
Salon  and  the  Blue  Stocking  Club.  No  longer  can  one  converse  pleasantly 
for  an  evening,  for  at  the  first  opportunity  a  graphophone  is  produced, 
the  floor  is  cleared  for  dancing,  or  the  party  sets  out  for  the  theatre  or, 
in  some  cases  even,  for  the  moving-picture  show. 

At  college,  not  so  obviously,  but  none  the  less  effectively,  do  we  shun 
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conversation.  We  talk,  we  chatter,  we  utter  many  words,  we  voice  many 
sentiments,  but  the  art  of  conversation  we  have  forgotten.  A  stranger 
coming  under  Pembroke  arch  at  the  dinner  hour,  would  hear  a  babel  of 
tongues.  Upon  entering  the  dining  hall,  he  might  catch  fragments  like 
this: 

"Roast  beef  again!" 
"What  a  gloom!" 

"Side  track  the  gravel  car.     I  want  some  sugar  for  my  coffee." 
From  another  corner  exclamations  of  "Adorable!  Screaming!"  might 
reach  his  ears.   Further  on  he  might  be  greeted  with: — 
"The  economically  unfit  must  be  exterminated." 
"Unequal  distribution  of  wealth  is  the  cause  of  poverty." 
If  the  stranger  chanced  to  be  Dr.  Johnson,  paying  a  visit,  in  spirit, 
we  might  expect  a  thunderous  outbreak,  for  Boswell  tells  us  that  Dr. 
Johnson  regarded  conversation  as  "a  trial  of  intellectual  vigor  and  skill." 
The  vigor  we  have,  but  the  skill  we  overlook,  in  our  zeal  for  ideas,  and 
what  we  call  convictions.     We  have  transferred  our  interest  from  the  art 
of  phrasing  and  the  manner  of  speaking,  to  the  analysis  of  our  thoughts 
and  the  formation  of  our  opinions.     In  writing  a  critical  paper,  an  argu- 
ment or  a  daily  theme,  we  take  infinite  pains  to  secure  that  quality  which 
we  call  style.     In  talking  Math  one  another,  a  point  clumsily  made,  gives 
us  small  discomfort. 

Madame  Recamier,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Stael  are 
immortal  because  of  their  conversation.  Think  what  it  is  to  live  because 
of  one's  words.  Ten  years  hence  who  will  remember  us  because  of  our 
ideas  on  the  "existence  of  a  physical  world"  or  the  "irritability  of  the 
retina?"  What  boots  all  our  ponderous  seriousness,  all  our  earnest 
dissertations?  For  a  long  time,  ever  since  Moilere,  we  have  been  laugh- 
ing at  "les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  but  are  we  ourselves  less  laughable  as — 
Serieuses  Ridicules? 
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It  was  just  eight  o'clock  and  the 
early  bargain  seekers  were  begin- 
ning to  stream  into  Rosenblank 
&  Co.'s  department  store,  eager  not 
to  miss  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
cheap  blouse,  or  a  hat  worth  $8.00 
marked  down  to  $4.75.  The  two 
girls  at  the  special  bargain  counter 
for  silk  petticoats  (real  $3.50  quality, 
selling  for  the  day  only,  at  $1.98) 
were  bustling  about  getting  things 
in  order  for  the  rush.  Cerise  and 
green  petticoats  were  spread  fan- 
like on  top  of  the  heap  to  entice 
even  the  canniest  shopper;  more 
sober  browns  and  blues  lay  under- 
neath. Above,  festooned  on  a 
wire,  were  some  very  gay  purple 
ones  with  elaborately  fluted  ruffles 
along  with  some  others  of  bright 
blue  and  strawberry. 

"Did  you  say  you  didn't  know 
Bert  Anderson,  Gert?  He  works 
at  Haggerty's,  that  swell  bakery 
shop  down  on  the  corner  of  Pearl 
and  River  Streets." 

"Not  that  fellow  that  wears 
those  swell  clothes  that  you  pointed 
out  to  me  last  Sunday  on  the  boule- 
vard? You  don't  need  to  tell  me, 
Mamie  Malone,  that  that's  the 
fellow  that  took  you  to  the  movies 
last  night!" 

"He  did,  though,  Gertie,  honest. 
You  see  he  lives  right  above  us  in 
our  flat— " 

"Hm,    I    thought    you    couldn't 


ah  caught  him  all  by  yourself — 
Good  morning,  madam!  A  petti- 
coat? Yes,  madam,  like  iron. 
I  wore  one  for  two  years — ^no  wear- 
out  to  'em,  madam!" 

Gertie's  voice  was  sugar  sweet 
to  the  inquisitive  customer  who 
began  messing  among  the  petticoats. 
She  was  not  one  of  those  customers 
who  buy,  however,  and  so,  after 
she  had  caused  havoc  enough  in  the 
heap  for  her  own  satisfaction,  she 
moved  on  to  the  next  counter, 
undisturbed  by  Gertie's  softly  hissed 
"Old  hag!"  Mamie  set  about 
putting  the  petticoats  in  order 
again. 

"He's  awful  nice,  Gertie,"  Mamie 
went  on,  "and  he's  awful  good- 
looking  —  curly  hair  and  brown 
eyes!" 

"Say,  kid,  I  think  you've  gone 
daffy  about  Mr.  Anderson!  He'll 
not  see  you  for  the  dust,  quick  as  I 
get  an  introduction  to  him!" 

Mamie  subsided  crushed.  She 
had  wanted  so  badly  to  show  Gertie 
that  she  had  a  good-looking  fellow 
to  take  her  to  the  movies,  but  she 
hadn't  considered  the  possibility 
of  Gert's  taking  him  away  from 
her.  Gert  always  had  a  half  a 
dozen  fellows  to  take  her  to  the 
movies  and  sometimes  had  one 
waiting  at  the  alley  door  at  six 
o'clock  to  walk  home  with  her. 
Mamie  envied  her.      Never  in  all 
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her  life  had  anyone  paid  her  lover- 
like attentions.  Of  course,  she 
had  always  pretended  she  didn't 
care — but  the  truth  was  that  she 
cared  dreadfully.  She  knew  all 
too  well  that  her  face  was  "peaked" 
and  her  hair  stringy,  but  she  made 
ever  such  great  efforts  to  look  like 
Gertie,  whom  she  admired  from  the 
bottom  of  her  soul.  Gertie  had  a 
big,  strong  body,  a  laughing  mouth, 
and  lots  of  curly  red  hair.  Besides 
these  charms  she  had  style — that 
quality  indispensable  for  attracting 
beaux.  All  the  other  girls  in  the 
store  admitted  that  Gertie  had 
style  and  envied  her  it;  but  none 
so  deeply  as  little  Mamie  Malone, 
whose  hair  ribbon,  carefully  ad- 
justed before  the  mirror  in  the  coat 
room,  was  always  quite  awry  after 
she  had  been  at  her  counter  five 
minutes.  Now,  if  Gertie  was  going 
to  take  her  first  fellow  away  from 
her,  it  was  too  much  to  bear! 
But  at  least  she  preserved  an  exte- 
rior calm. 

"Say,  Gertie,  I  hear  Marie 
O'Donnell's  going  to  marry  that 
handsome  gentleman  she  met  at 
the  necktie  counter.  Milly  said 
she  was  going  to  quit  work  today. 
Who  do  you  suppose  '11  get  her 
job?" 

"Don't  know,"  responded  Ger- 
tie shortly. 

But  Mamie's  romantic  soul  was 
fired  with  the  thought  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  necktie  counter  where 


gentlemen  congregated  continually^ 
Just  then,  several  women  made  an 
assault  on  the  petticoat  counter 
and  Mamie's  enraptured  dreams 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. She  blushed  when  she  caught 
herself  saying  to  a  sour-looking 
spinster  who  was  gazing,  by  chance, 
upon  a  gaudy  pink  petticoat.  "Just 
the  color  for  you!  The  very  thing 
for  one  of  your  age!"  Gertie  was 
briskly  selling  one  petticoat  after 
another,  keeping  up  a  steady  stream 
of  talk:  "very  stylish,"  "only  $1.98," 
"beautiful  with  a  split  skirt,"  "the 
shade  of  the  season." 

A  customer  came  in  a  great  hurry, 
telling  Gertie  that  she  must  make 
a  train  and  would  like  her  petticoat 
wrapped  immediately.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  Gertie  turned 
to  Mamie  mth  a  lofty  air  and  said, 
"Take  this  to  the  wrapping  coun- 
ter and  see  that  it  is  wrapped  up 
quickly!  This  lady  has  to  make  a 
train!" 

And  Mamie  went,  although  she 
knew  it  was  unfair  of  Gertie  to  make 
her  run  the  errands  as  though  she 
were  nothing  but  a  cash  girl.  Of 
course,  she  was  smaller  and  could 
run  more  quickly,  but  she  had  been 
in  the  store  longer  and  it  wasn't 
right. 

But  when  she  got  to  the  wrapping 
counter  she  was  not  sorry  she  had 
come,  for  there,  everyone  was  talk- 
ing about  Marie  O'Donnell  and 
her  handsome  fiance.      One  of  the 
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cash  girls  said  that  she  had  heard 
Mr.  Humphrey,  the  floor-walker, 
say  to  the  manager  that  he  thought 
one  of  the  bargain-counter  girls 
should  be  given  Marie  O'Donnell's 
job.  Mamie  ran  back  to  her 
counter  in  a  trance — perhaps  she, 
Mamie  Malone,  might  get  the  job 
at  the  necktie  counter.  It  made 
Bert  Anderson  sink  into  the  back- 
ground, at  least  for  the  moment. 

When  she  got  back,  Gertie  was 
dealing  with  half  a  dozen  ladies 
who  were  all  contending  with  one 
another  over  a  certain  petticoat 
of  a  rare  shade  of  purple.  She 
seized  the  package  from  Mamie — 
"It's  about  time  you  were  getting 
back  here!  Mr.  Humphrey  just 
came  along  and  wanted  to  know 
why  you  weren't  on  the  job!" 
Mamie's  heart  dropped,  but  she 
had  to  make  her  voice  cheerful 
in  saying:  ''Yes'm,  $1.98,  just 
for  today!  Regular  $3.50  values. 
The  very  latest  thing  in  petticoats! " 
But  as  soon  as  there  was  a  little 
quiet  she  said,  almost  fiercely,  to 
Gertie,  "Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey where  I  was?  " 

"Sure,  but  he  said  you'd  better 
stick  at  this  counter  if  you  wanted 
to  keep  your  job!"  And  Gertie 
went  on  selling  petticoats,  taking 
elaborate  pains  not  to  notice  the 
effect  these  words  had  upon  Mamie 
who  pretended  to  be  very  busy 
writing  in  her  salesbook  and  fum- 
bling among  the  petticoats.      She 


knew  she  should  never  get  to  the 
necktie  counter.  She  would  always 
have  to  stay  at  the  bargain  coun- 
ter where  nobody  exciting  ever 
came.  Mamie  dubbed  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  bargain  counter — ■ 
"fat,  old  women." 

At  lunch  that  day,  all  the  girls 
were  still  talking  about  Marie 
O'Donnell  and  her  thrilling  love- 
affair.  The  man's  name  was  Fitz- 
gerald, and  he  was  very  rich, 
worked  in  a  bank  somewhere  up- 
town and  lived  in  a  single  suite 
in  a  swell  family  hotel.  The  latest 
report  was  that  the  bargain-coun- 
ter girl  who  had  been  in  the  store 
longest    would    get    Marie's    job. 

Mamie  had  been  there  two  years, 
Gertie  only  nine  months,  and  all 
the  other  girls,  according  to  Mamie's 
reckoning,  a  shorter  time.  Her 
hopes  began  to  rise  and  all  after- 
noon, between  sales,  her  mind 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
necktie  counter  and  the  endless 
troop  of  gentlemen  purchasers  who 
would  come  there.  Even  Bert 
Anderson  himself  paled  a  little. 
If  she  got  the  necktie  counter,  it 
wouldn't  matter  so  much  if  Gertie 
did  get  Bert.  After  all,  Bert 
worked  in  a  bakery,  while  she  might 
get  somebody  doing  business  in  a 
bank. 

That  night  as  she  walked  home 
alone,  weary  but  still  excited,  she 
met  Bert  Anderson  and  he  was  very 
kind  and  sympathetic.      She  told 
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him  how  she  might  go  to  the  neck- 
tie counter  the  next  day,  and,  try- 
ing her  best  to  be  as  coy  as  Gertie, 
asked  him  to  come  and  make  a 
purchase  from  her.  Bert  assured 
her  that  he  would  come  and  buy 
a  new  green  tie,  even  though  he 
didn't  really  need  one. 

The  next  morning  she  took  her 
place  at  her  bargain  counter  firmly 
expecting  to  be  called  at  any  mo- 
ment to  the  manager's  office  to  be 
told  that  she  had  been  advanced 
to  the  necktie  counter.  Even  a 
night  of  worry  over  the  dire  words 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  unfair- 
ness of  Gert  could  not  take  away 
her  hopes  in  the  morning.  But 
when  Gertie  did  not  appear  at  the 
counter,  again  she  was  in  despair. 
She  could  not  help  realizing  that ' 
it  must  have  been  Gertie  who  had 
been  called  to  the  necktie  coun- 
ter. Her  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed when  Mr.  Humphrey  came 
by  her  counter  and  said  that  Gertie 
had  been  given  a  different  job  in 
the  store.  She  asked  him  if  Gertie 
had  been  transferred  to  the  neck- 
tie counter,  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  her  and  passed  on. 

It  was  not  until  noon  that  Mamie 
left  her  counter  because  she  had  to 
do  the  work  of  two  since  no  new 
girl  had  been  put  in  Gertie's  place. 
She  had  been  in  a  half  stupor  all 
the  time.  She  hadn't  realized  how 
much  hope  she  had  placed  on  the 


necktie  counter.  Now,  of  course, 
there  was  no  longer  the  merest 
chance  that  she  was  to  be  advanced. 
But  at  least,  she  thought,  she  would 
walk  past  the  necktie  counter  on 
her  way  to  lunch.  It  would  be 
more  or  less  the  same  sensation 
as  to  walk  by  the  shop-window 
that  contained  the  hat  that  she  had 
long  wished  to  buy  but  which  now 
she  must  forget.  As  she  came 
across  the  aisle  to  the  men's  fur- 
nishings department,  she  thought 
she  heard  Gert's  voice.  Probably 
Gertie  sold  neckties  quite  as  suc- 
cessfully as  petticoats,  she  thought 
bitterly  to  herself.  She  walked  on, 
grasping  her  paper  parcel  of  lunch 
in  her  hand,  painfully  conscious 
that  the  atmosphere  of  this  part  of 
the  store  was  very  different  from 
that  in  her  department.  Ahead 
of  her,  smiling  over  her  counter, 
was  Gert,  just  as  she  had  feared. 
But,  misfortune  upon  misfortune! 
Bert  Anderson  was  leaning  on  the 
counter  and  talking  to  her.  He 
had  come  to  keep  his  promise  to 
her  to  buy  a  new  green  necktie. 

Mamie  fled  as  fast  as  she  could, 
but  not  before  Gertie  had  spied 
her  and  called  cheerfully  to  her. 
Bert  merely  raised  his  hat.  She 
hurried  on  to  the  lunch  room,  but 
that  day  ate  nothing  from  the 
brown  paper  parcel. 

Katharine  Snodgrass,  '15. 
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THE   SISTERS 

''I  would  have  tidings  of  the  earth; 
Has  the  spring  season  plenty  or  dearth?" 

''The  meadow-hay  grows  thick  and  tall; 
The  fruit-trees  promise  a  rich  fall." 

"Do  tears  for  me  your  sad  eyes  blur?" 
"I  dream  of  you  when  spindles  whirr." 

"Has  our  troth-flower  borne  white  bloom, 
That  once  you  planted  on  my  tomb?" 

"Sister,  the  white  bloom  turned  to  red 
Before  the  round  bright  moon  was  dead." 

"You  that  were  kind  have  waxed  untrue; 
The  flower  has  borne  red  bloom  for  you, 

Whose  sorrow  like  the  flower  white 
Has  turned  to  passion  in  a  night. 

Since  my  Love's  love  you  have  stolen  away, 
My  curse  rest  on  you  night  and  day." 

The  dead  has  bound  her  girdle  close, 
Her  white  cloak  flutters  as  she  goes. 

"Sister,  I  care  not  for  your  curse, 
In  the  cold  grave  you  fare  far  worse." 

The  living  passed  to  keep  her  tryst, 
Her  lover  met  her  ere  she  wist. 

"Fair  Love,  tonight  I  cannot  bide 
I  must  be  far  by  morning-tide. 
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Give  me  upon  my  lips  a  charm 

To  keep  me  all  the  night  from  harm." 

With  her  false  lips  she  touched  his  mouth 
He  turned  and  spurred  toward  the  south — 

Beside  the  river  wound  the  road, 
The  willows  shivered  as  he  rode. 

Sudden  a  swirling  eddy  is  still 
And  the  mist-woman  has  her  will. 

From  his  lips  loath  to  lose  the  charm 
She  plucks  the  kiss  that  kept  from  harm. 

On  his  pale  mouth  the  mark  is  red 
As  of  a  quick-plucked  flower  that  bled. 

In  her  girdle  she  puts  the  kiss 
That  like  a  white  flower  withered  is. 

Helen  B.  Chapin,  '14. 


CAMPUS  CHILDREN 

I  can  meet  children  off  the  cam-  field,  a  big  black  dog  and  two  little 
pus,  any  time.  I  can  find  many  of  people  playing  at  hide  and  seek — 
them  at  Rockefeller  steps.  Sturdy  but  the  group  has  vanished  before 
little  boys  stand  there,  who  boldly  the  "half"  is  over.  I  ask  myself 
fight  over  my  suit  case,  ragged  if  these  small  creatures  have  dis- 
little  boys,  who  shyly  offer  me  appeared  into  the  mysterious  pre- 
branches  of  withered  violets.  But  cints  of  the  model  school.  How- 
only  occasionally  I  meet  a  campus  ever,  I  never  answer  my  question, 
child,  and  I  have  never  heard  one  for  I  never  see  the  campus  children 
laugh.  In  the  stacks  suddenly  come  or  go,  and  I  have  never  talked 
I  may  see  a  little  face  peeping  out  to  them,  for  they  seem  so  much 
at  me,  which  is  gone  before  I  can  wiser  than  I,  they  have  known  these 
close  my  book.  In  a  hockey  game,  haunts  of  learning  so  much  longer. 
I  may  notice  at  the  far  end  of  the  Then,  too,  if  any  of  them  are  model 
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school  children  an  ignorant  word 
of  mine  might  interfere,  quite  acci- 
dentally, with  their  marvelous  new 
system  of  education,  for  which  I 
have  such  respect.  Or,  worse  still, 
they  might  respond  with  one 
of  those  astute  childish  remarks 
of  which  we  sometimes  hear  rumors 
in  college  circles.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  then. 


Nevertheless,  I  have  a  plan.  One 
of  these  pleasant  spring  days  I  am 
going  to  pretend  I  am  a  campus  child 
myself,  and  go  to  play  with  them. 
And  they  -will  no  doubt  show  me  a 
great  many  more  ways  of  having 
a  good  time,  and  a  great  many 
prettier  play-places  on  the  campus 
than  a  mere  elderly  undergraduate 
can  be  expected  to  know  about. 

Helen  W.  Irvin,  '15. 
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''Memories  and  Impressions,"  by 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  (Harper 
&  Bros.). 

In  the  dedication  of  this  volume, 
which  he  calls  "a  study  in  atmos- 
pheres," Mr.  Hueffer  writes:  "My 
impression  is  that  there  have  been 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  books  written  to  give 
the  facts  about  the  pre-Raphaelite 
movement.  My  impression  is  that 
I,  myself,  have  written  more  than 
seventeen  million  wearisome  and 
and  dull  words  as  to  the  facts  about 
the  pre-Raphaelite  movement;  prob- 
ably there  are  not  more  than  ninety 
books  dealing  with  the  subject. 
This  book  in  short  is  full  of  inaccu- 
racies as  to  facts,  but  its  accuracy 
to  impressions  is  absolute.  To  the 
one  of  you  who  succeeds  in  finding 
the  highest  number  of  inaccuracies 
I  will  cheerfully  present  a  copy  of 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica." 


Thus  defining  his  position  the 
author  proceeds  to  give  us  a  series 
of  delightful  reminiscences,  vivid, 
humorous,  sympathetic,  and  pi- 
quant in  their  informal  treatment 
of  the  great.  We  read  that,  to 
the  little  boy  who  wore  a  blue 
pinafore  and  was  brought  up  in 
''Colonel  Newcome's"  old  house  in 
Fitzroy  Square,  "life  was  simply 
not  worth  living  because  of  the 
existence  of  Carlyle,  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  of  Mr. 
Browning,  or  of  the  gentlemen  who 
built  the  Crystal  Palace."  "Aunt 
Rosetti,"  who  was  always  producing 
Greek  dramas,  composed  by  her 
children  "at  the  age  of  five  or 
something  like  that"  was  especially 
dreaded  by  her  nephew.  He  was 
forced  to  take  part  in  these  per- 
formances, clad  in  "butter  mus- 
lin" and  flapping  his  naked  arms. 
The  bitterness  of  it  sank  into  his 
soul  and  he  writes  in  the  joyous 
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spirit  of  successful  retaliation: 
"Thank  God  that  we  succeeded  in 
leading  our  unsuspecting  cousins 
into  dangerous  positions  from  which 
they  only  emerged  by  breaking 
limbs.  I  seem  to  remember  the 
young  Rosetti  as  perpetually  go- 
ing about  -Rith  fractured  bones." 
We  read  of  Millais,  of  Holman 
Hunt  and  Swinburne,  of  Ptuskin 
who  was  always  "jawing,"  of 
Rosetti  the  "fanciful  soul"  who 
wore  the  famous  gray  Inverness 
cloak,  and  of  Oscar  Wilde  who 
wished  to  be  called  pre-Raphelite 
and  who  drank  and  rioted  to  his 
death,  one  of  his  French  intimates 
remarked,  "par  pure  snobisme." 
Very  tenderly  Mr.  Hueffer  writes 
of  Christina  Rosetti  scribbling 
away  on  the  corner  of  her  wash- 
stand;  and  of  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
his  grandfather.  This  old  painter, 
unlike  some  of  his  athletic  contem- 
poraries, did  not  desire  to  exist 
upon  "the  smell  of  a  lily"  but  put 
a  substantial  faith  in  roast  beef 
and  plum  pudding,  and  a  good 
deal  of  both.  Hating  snobbery 
or  affectation,  irascible,  he  was  wont 
to  refer  to  the  members  of  Great 


Britain's  most  prominent  body  of 
artists  as  "those  damned  academ- 
icians." Yet  on  the  other  hand 
he  was  generous  and  kind-hearted 
to  a  degree.  His  ingenious  kind- 
ness caused  him  to  have  his  address 
sewed  in  the  collars  of  all  his  un- 
fortunate bibulous  friends,  who  were 
mostly  young  poets.  Consequently 
at  the  old  house  on  Fitzroy  Square 
many  cabs  stopped  and  Charlotte, 
stern  and  long-suffering,  would  ex- 
plain, "No,  he  is  not  the  master, 
but  carry  him  in!" 

"Memories,"  "  impressions,  " 
"studies  in  atmosphere" — the  book 
is  rightly  named.  Vivid  portraits,  an- 
ecdotes, both  humorous  and  tender, 
descriptions  and  philosophic  obser- 
vations are  centralized  by  the  per- 
sonality, the  very  charming  per- 
sonality, of  the  author.  He  gives 
us  withal  a  very  real  picture  of  an 
age,  of  a  movement  and  of  the  men 
which  were  prominent  in  it.  We 
feel  as  though  we,  too,  like  the  little 
boy  in  the  blue  pinafore,  had  known 
those  men  who  could  not  paint 
potboilers,  those  men  who  loved 
their  art  of  all  things  and  fearlessly 
faced  the  truth.  E.  A.,  '14. 
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COLLEGE  CONVICTIONS 


It  must  surely  be  understood 
by  this  time  that  the  vote  given 
at  the  Self-Government  meeting 
of  April  7th,  was  not  a  vote  against 
the  proposition  for  Graduate  Self- 
Government  or  for  Special  Gradu- 
ate Rules,  but  was  a  stand  for  the 
principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment, on  which  the  association  is 
founded,  whereby  the  members  of 
the  executive  board  are  plenipoten- 
tiaries, not  delegates.  The  ques- 
tion of  graduate  government  re- 
mains to  be  decided. 

Much  was  said  about  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates — we  appre- 
ciate these  differences.  Neverthe- 
less we  are  one  community  and  the 
matters  with  which  self-govern- 
ment deals  are  just  those  which 
determine  the  spirit  and  reputation 
of  Bryn  Mawr  as  a  Vx^hole.  The 
graduates  come  here  for  serious 
study.  Many  have  only  this  short 
time  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  large  city;  it  seems  unjust 
that  chaperone  rules  should  hinder 
them  from  attending  lectures  in 
Philadelphia.  But  when  it  is  a 
qution  of  amusements,  all  Bryn 
Mawr  students  under  twenty-five 
—  graduates  and  undergraduates 
alike— must  conform  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  region,  however 
conservative.  The  whole  college 
must  determine  the  conduct  of  the 


whole  college,  and  graduates,  espe- 
cially as  a  temporary  and  "alien" 
element  in  the  community,  must 
share  the  spirit  and  tradition  of 
this  whole. 

Two  self-governments  in  one 
body  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween two  parts  can  be  recognized 
without  disturbing  the  still  more 
fundamental  unity  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

K.  H.,  '14. 

J.  D.,  '14. 

M.  B.  H.,  '14. 


The  voting  at  recent  self-govern- 
ment meetings  has  on  the  whole 
been  a  tribute  if  not  to  our  intelli- 
gence, at  least  to  our  friendships. 
Our  voting  in  groups  was  amusingly 
and  peculiarly  evident  at  the  last 
of  these  portentous  and  ominous 
gatherings.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  a  certain  row  designated  as 
"Knights  of  the  Nicotine"  rose 
in  a  body,  nor  that  a  certain  parallel 
row  sat  officially.  But  the  whole 
thronged  chapel  might  pictorially 
be  compared  to  a  sea  of  rising  waves 
with  low  intervals  of  unbroken 
waters.  The  choir  was  aesthetically 
and  classically  pleasing  in  its  har- 
monious beauty.  Almost  as  one  in 
class,  cliques  and  color,  they  were 
not  guilty  of  a  single  unsympathetic 
or    discordant    riser.       Surely    an 
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affecting    portrayal    of  —  perhaps 
twelve — 

'\     .     .     souls   with   but   a   single 
thought, 
Twelve  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 

But  this  consolidated  voting  has 
its  pathetic  as  well  as  its  affection- 
ate side.  The  opinions  of  these 
persons  separately  were  justifiable 
perhaps.  Their  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion was  objectionable.  Does  it 
not  mean  that  we  are  only  friends 
with  the  people  that  agree  with  us, 
or,  more  menacingly,  that  people 
v/ho  live  together  grow  to  think 
alike?  Does  it  mean  that  we  dare 
not  think  for  ourselves,  or  that  we 
do  not  think  at  all? 

J.  B.,  '16.' 


May  it  not  be  considered  as 
creditable  to  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  for 
Self-Government  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  on  April  21st, 
the  proposed  amendment  concern- 
ing smoking  was  defeated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Association  when 
voted  upon.  The  amendment 
specified  that  students  should  be 
allowed  to  smoke  during  the  college 
session,  when  at  the  house  or 
grounds  of  a  friend,  whereas  they 
may  now  smoke  only  in  the  summer 
vacations,  when  not  under  the 
jurisdiction     of     Self-Government. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  it 


would  be  unwise  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  smoking  during  the 
college  year,  either  because  we 
consider  that  so  doing  might  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  college  among 
conservative  people,  or  because  we 
consider  smoking  a  deleterious  habit 
from  which  it  would  do  us  no  harm 
and  perhaps  some  good  to  abstain, 
at  least  during  the  four  years  of 
college  life,  did  well  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  arguments  which 
were  in  favor  of  passing  the  amend- 
ment. 

Those  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
passing  this  amendment  did  not 
bring  up  arguments  which  could 
persuade  us  that  any  real  benefit 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  tobacco.  Their  strongest  appeal 
for  the  extension  of  the  privilege 
of  smoking  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  it  is  just  and  progressive  for 
the  Association  of  Self-Government 
to  stand  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  in  determining  her  own 
behavior  in  the  matter  of  smoking. 

But  should  it  not  be  the  funda- 
mental ideal  of  the  Association 
for  Self-Government  to  stand  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community, 
rather  than  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual?  Is  not  this  ideal  on  the 
whole  the  most  progressive  one 
which  the  Association  could  hold? 
Without  it,  indeed,  what  use  is 
there  in  an  organization  for  self- 
government?  S.  F.  N.,  '15. 
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DIALOGUE 

Question 

Lovely  Freshmen,  lovely  Freshmen, 
Whence  do  you  come? 


Reply 


Reply 


We  do  come,  we  do  come 
From  the  Heights  of  Vandalism 
And  the  Depths  of  Witticism 
Where  we  play  at  Paganism 
Burbling  many  an  archaism 

Merrily. 
Where  we  frisk  among  the  fountains 
Carving  jokes  upon  the  mountains 
Planting  gayly  tooth-brushes 
Down  among  the  bull-rushes. 
Save  our  simple  industries. 

What  know  we? 

Lovely  Freshmen,  then  return 

Then  return. 
To  the  lands  of  Vandalism 
And  the  days  of  archaism 
You  are  an  anachronism 

AtBrynMawr.  W.  G.,  '14. 
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EDITORIALS 

It  is  with  a  sense  that  a  new  year  and  a  new  history  for  the  Tipyn 
o'BoB  have  already  begun  that  we  Senior  editors  write  our  last  editorials. 
We  already  feel  ourselves  to  be  old  and  conservative, — in  a  rut  simply 
because  we  have  run  the  Tip  along  one  line  for  a  year, — and  it  is  good  to 
contemplate  the  changes  that  must  come  next  year.  We  heartily  believe 
that  change  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  a  paper  vital,  and  because  we  can 
foresee  many  changes  in  the  Tipyn  o'Bob  of  1914-15,  we  are  encouraged. 
There  are  infinite  possibilities  ahead, — ^any  number  of  new  departments 
that  may  be  introduced  and  new  methods  that  may  be  adopted.  This  year 
the  Tipyn  o'Bob  has  had  some  new  life  because  of  its  new  form  and  new 
habit  of  appearing  twice  a  month,  and  chiefly  because  of  its  more  open 
discussion  of  college  matters  in  the  Convictions  and  editorials.  Next  year 
it  is  our  hope  that  the  Tipyn  o'Bob  can  widen  its  interests  still  further, — 
especially  by  discussion  of  current  events  and  politics,  and  by  widening 
the  scope  of  its  material,  with  articles  on  scientific  or  philosophical  sub- 
jects or  on  any  matter  of  interest  to  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  its  readers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  college  point  of  view  should  not  be  recorded 
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on'Vli9.t  happens  mtfie:  oiltside  world  as '  well  as  within  the  limits  of  the 
campus,  or  why  we  should  not  have  a  register  of  the  college  interest  in 
new  scientific  discoveries  as  well  as  in  new  books  of  poetry. 

The  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  a  college  newspaper  has  again  risen. 
We  feel  that  a  newspaper  would  be  a  triumph  if  it  could  be  achieved,  but 
we,  who  have  suffered,  very  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  publishing  in  it 
news  that  would  be  news.  We  feel  too  strongly  the  mere  physical  handi- 
caps of  getting  out  any  publication  often  enough  to  give  past  news  that 
would  not  be  stale  or  to  make  any  real  announcements  of  events  to  come. 
Things  happen  too  fast  and  too  unexpectedly  in  our  small  community.  On 
one  point,  too,  we  are  certain — the  college  could  not  support  both  a  news- 
paper and  a  fortnightly  magazine.  There  are  not  enough  of  us  to  read  or 
write  two  publications.  Of  course  we  feel  that  the  problem  could  be  solved 
if  those  who  join  in  the  "hue  and  cry  after  a  newspaper"  would  spend  their 
energy  and  interest  in  developing  and  bettering  the  Tip.  It  is  certainly 
wiser  to  unite  our  efforts  to  produce  one  good  magazine  than  to  bring  out 
several  mediocre  publications. 

There  is  another  point  which  we  hope  next  year's  Tipyn  o'Bob  may 
work  out, — that  of  a  new  method  of  election  or  appointment  to  both  the 
business  and  editorial  boards.  We  need  some  plan  that  will  give  the  prior- 
ity in  choice  to  those  who  have  written  most  often  and  most  successfully 
during  the  year.  Some  such  arrangement  can  be  used  on  the  business 
board, — perhaps  by  the  mechanical  appointment  of  those  who  have  obtained 
the  largest  number  of  advertisements  and  have  proved  themselves  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  most  efficient.  Such  a  system  would  make  it  more  of  an 
honor  than  it  now  is,  to  be  on  either  board.  There  really  ought  to  be  honor 
in  the  positions,  and  if  people  have  any  interest  in  being  on  the  boards, 
they  should  be  willing  to  show  their  interest  by  work.  After  all,  it  lies 
with  the  college  as  a  whole  to  make  or  mar  its  magazine.  By  its  interest 
and  co-operation  alone  can  the  Tipyn  o'Bob  be  made  to  reflect  and  express 
the  whole  community,  and  can  it  become,  in  all  reality,  the  college  magazine. 


The  college  papers  need  an  office.  To  some  this  statement  sounds 
meaningless,  or  at  least  impracticable.  The  college  buildings  are  already 
overcrowded,  we  are  told,  with  laboratories,  offices,  interview  rooms  and 
reading  rooms.  Masterpieces  are  often  produced,  is  the  consolatory  remark, 
in  places  of  apparent  inconvenience — painted  upon  the  wall  of  a  stable, 
or  written  upon  the  cuff  of  an  author  while  crossing  a  crowded  ferry.    Now 
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the  Tip  is  no  masterpiece,  but  is,  or  attempts  to  be,  a  businesslike  pub- 
lication brought  out  with  much  labour  by  a  board  which  meets  once  a  week 
in  the  room  of  one  of  its  editors,  or  of  one  of  its  editor's  friends,  or  wher- 
ever it  is  least  certain  of  interruption.  The  members  of  the  board,  guided 
by  written  signs  and  verbal  messages,  are  indefatigable  about  seeking  out 
the  place  of  meeting,  but  valuable  time  is  frequently  taken  up  in  search- 
ing for  it.  Even  then  there  are  many  delays — a  wandering  relative,  for 
instance,  who  will  neither  see  nor  understand  the  word  "meeting"  on  the 
closed  door,  but  makes  it  appear  only  courteous  that  she  be  led  at  once  to 
the  room  of  Miss  Mary  Green  in  Eockefeller — or  some  Freshman  who 
"would  like  to  buy  your  screen,  please.  May  I  see  it?  Does  a  green  screen 
look  well  in  a  brown  room?"  The  "copy"  itself  is  carried  about  piece- 
meal from  place  to  place,  in  sweater-pockets,  or  crumpled  in  the  hand, 
like  the  "doll  rags"  with  which  we  all  used  to  play.  The  great  wonder  is, 
that  with  all  the  vicissitudes  we  suffer,  material  is  not  more  often  lost. 
Only  the  other  morning  the  Bryn  Mawr  Lantern  Board,  together  with  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Lantern,  were  ignominiously  ejected  from  a  room  by  a  coloured 
damsel  with  broom  and  dustpan,  whose  sole  password  was  "sweepin'  day." 

Now  this  is  all  very  amusing,  or  would  be,  if  we  really  were  "playing 
dolls,"  but  the  Tip  and  Lantern  are,  after  all,  the  college  papers,  and  it 
seems  rather  undignified  that  they  should  be  left  to  come  out  in  so  hap- 
hazard and  unworthy  a  fashion.  The  Library  is,  undoubtedly,  overcrowded. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  several  rooms  where  we  might  hope  for  shelter 
— ^rooms  which  are  not  continuously  used  for  their  scheduled  purpose. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Memorial  Room,  which  often, 
after  dinner,  becomes  a  kind  of  social  gathering  place,  and  the  Christian 
Association  Room,  where  people  retire  to  sleep.  Now,  if  we  might  hope 
to  secure  one  of  these  rooms  in  which  to  work,  for  say,  one  night  a  week, 
we  could  easily  keep  our  stray  papers  in  a  locker  in  an  unobtrusive  corner 
of  one  of  them. 

Of  course  the  ideal  is  for  the  Tip  and  Lantern  to  have  a  corner  of  their 
own,  however  small,  in  the  Library,  under  whose  roof  so  many  organiza- 
tions find  shelter.  Even  the  kittens,  while  they  were  an  institution  in  col- 
lege, were  given  a  soap-box  in  the  cellar.    May  we  not  have  one,  too? 


We  have  lately  heard  expressed  many  and  various  views  regarding  the 
Lantern,  but  have  been  unable  to  discover  which  of  them  predominates. 
ISTow  seems  the  best  time  for  the  Tip  to  ask  you  to  think  whether  you  care 
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to  have  the  Lantern  in  the  future,  or  not  ?  Are  you  among  those  who  boast 
to  the  subscription  collectors,  "I  have  never  read  a  Lantern  since  I  came 
to  college,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  now;"  or  do  you  enjoy  reading  it  and 
think  perhaps  that  it  is  valuable  at  least  as  an  "anthology"  of  the  few  best 
literary  productions  of  this  non-literary  college  of  ours?  If  you  are  not 
of  this  opinion,  at  least  this  point  is  worth  considering,  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  change  in  the  character  of  the  Tip.  We  would  never  have  claimed 
for  the  Tip  the  literary  standard  of  the  Lantern,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Tip  has  grown  and  is  likely  to  grow  less  merely  literary  in  tone,  so  that 
in  the  near  future  the  Lantern  might  be  our  only  means  of  knowing  the 
best  writing  of  those  among  us  whose  style  places  their  work  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  more  journalistic  Tip.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  there  might 
be  a  new  future  for  Lantern,  even  if  the  number  of  its  pages  is  decreased! 
year  by  year,  owing  to  the  increasing  inactivity  of  once-literary  alumnae. 
Still,  no  matter  how  Lantern  differs  from  and  excels  the  Tip,  there  is  no 
use  in  compiling  and  printing  it  if  the  college  does  not  want  it  and  will 
not  read  it.  Is  this  rumor  well-founded,  that  the  Lantern  is  no  longer 
wanted?  Think  about  it  when  you  read  this  year's  issue,  discuss  it  with 
your  friends  and  print  your  convictions  in  next  yearns  Tip. 


IN    THE    LUMBER    CAMP 


IN  THE  LUMBER  CAMP 


It's  not  often  that  men  tell  of  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  to  get 
them  where  they  are,  unless  of  course 
they  sentimentalize  about  their  poor 
dear  mothers  and  all  that, — ^but 
Roberts  wasn't  that  sort.  He  told 
this  tale  of  his  boyhood  quite  simply, 
understanding  that  in  his  case  as 
well  as  in  thousands  of  others,  it's 
quite  natural  for  a  young  person  to 
think  that  the  world  moves  about 
him  as  a  centre.  It  really  is  no 
fault  of  the  individual,  if s  only  a 
normal  state  of  mind,  and  it  ac- 
counts for  the  enormous  sacrifices 
that  a  boy  will  quite  uncomprehend- 
ingly  let  others  make  for  him.  In 
Eoberts'  case  the  sacrifice  was  worth 
while  certainly.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  engineers  on  the  Zone, — a  really 
brilliant  person.  We  used  to  talk  of 
evenings,  the  four  of  us  there  on  the 
screened-in  porch,  all  of  us  usually 
lying  out  sweltering  in  the  ham- 
mocks. Roberts  was  older  than  any 
of  us, — he  must  have  been  fifty, — 
his  hair  was  quite  white  and  made  a 
queer  contrast  to  his  tan  weathered 
face.  We  never  knew  whether  he 
told  us  this  as  a  moral  tale  or  not, 
— ^he  liked  to  give  us  young  engin- 
eers advice— but  this  was  the  only 
story  to  which  he  didn't  point  the 
moral.  He'd  never  told  us  anything 
about  his  own  life  before  though. 

"I  was  only  seventeen  when  I  ran 
away,"    he    began.      "I    thought    I 


couldn't  stand  it  at  home.  My 
father'd  married  again  and  Keene 
was  a  dull  town, — all  New  Hamp- 
shire towns  are.  My  people  thought 
they'd  send  me  to  an  agricultural 
college,  too,  and  of  course  I  wanted 
to  be  an  engineer.  Well,  I  left, — 1 
was  too  proud  then  to  admit  that  I 
was  running  away, — and  started  out 
North  walking.  I  guess  I  had  some 
idea  of  getting  to  Canada  to  a  uni- 
versity but  I  didn't  have  more  than 
fifteen  dollars, — country  doctors 
can't  give  their  sons  much  pocket 
money  you  know.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  bitter  winter, — this  was 
late  November, — and  the  first  heavy- 
snow  had  already  fallen  so  I  had  to 
use  my  money  getting  put  up  for 
the  nights.  When  I  got  to  Sand- 
wich the  fact  was  I  hadn't  any  more 
money  and  I  wouldn't  send  a  letter 
home,  and  as  I  fell  in  one  night  with 
a  lumber-camp  boss  getting  his  last 
men  for  the  winter  cutting,  I  signed 
up  with  him.  It  wasn't  what  I'd 
meant  to  do  of  course,  but  I  guess 
the  idea  appealed  to  the  same  ro- 
mantic streak  in  me  that  made  me 
leave  home  on  the  quiet  instead  of 
fighting  the  proposition  out  with  my 
people.  Anyway  I  was  booked  to  be 
a  lumber-Jack  and  I  was  proud, 
proud  that  the  boss, — Pascoe  was  his 
name, — thought  I  was  strong  enough 
physically  for  the  job.  I  was  a  big 
hulk  of  a  boy  for  seventeen," — Rob- 
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erts  shifted  in  his  hammock  and 
crossed  his  long  linen-trousered  legs. 
"You  know  how  a  boy  wants  to  be 
thought  'tough.'  Well,  that  had  been 
my  one  aim  for  years  and  I  suppose 
I  was  pretty  fit.  I  convinced  the 
boss  that  I  could  handle  an  axe  well 
enough.  He  didn't  seem  to  hold  my 
age  up  against  me  so  much  as  my 
nationality.  He  was  after  Cana- 
dians but  his  time  was  up  and  I  was 
the  last  man  he  got  hold  of.  'Can 
you  stand  it,  d'ye  think?'  he  asked 
me.  'All  the  rest  are  Canucks.'  'Oh, 
sure,'  I  replied  with  confidence. 
There  were  a  good  many  Canadian 
French  in  Keene  and  I  could  talk 
the  patois.  So  Pascoe  handed  me 
out  my  first  week's  pay  and  told  me 
to  buy  myself  a  pole-axe  and  warmer 
clothes. 

"I  shall  never  forgot  the  day  I 
went  into  camp.  I  had  about  twenty 
miles  to  walk.  They  were  logging 
on  the  Sandwich  range  and  were  cut- 
ting that  winter  on  the  southwest 
side  of  Chocorua  and  the  northern 
slope  of  Paugus.  The  camp  (Choc- 
orua) was  about  twelve  miles  in 
from  the  nearest  town,  Tamworth, 
and  lay  in  the  gulley  between  Mt. 
Chocorua  and  Paugus.  It  was  a 
clear  sparkling  day,  I  remember. 
All  the  northern  peaks  were  snow 
capped.  Our  mountains  weren't 
high  enough  to  have  a  timber  line 
but  the  trees  on  their  sides  seemed  to 
stand  out,  each  one  separately,  the 
day   was   so   clear,    and    Chocorua's 


burnt  peak  and  patches  of  rock  were 
white  and  shining.  I  walked  along 
with  my  pack  and  blankets  and  my 
axe  on  my  back,  and  for  the  first 
miles  the  world  seemed  good. 

"At  Tamworth  I  took  up  with  a 
man  who  was  starting  out  along  the 
way  that  had  been  pointed  out  as  my 
road.  He  had  a  lumberman's  jacket 
and  axe  so  I  imagined  he  was  going 
in  to  camp  too.  He  wasn't  a  Can- 
uck and  I  wondered  about  him. 
After  our  first  greeting  of  'Fine  day !' 
we  tramped  along  quite  silently  as 
the  way  is  in  the  country,  you  know, 
— at  least  in  New  Hampshire.  After 
a  time  he  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to 
Pascoe's  camp.  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  was,  and  I  ingenuously 
said  in  reply,  'I  thought  they  were 
all  Canucks  in  here.'  'Oh,  I  sup- 
pose the  boss  forgot  me.  I'm  Mc- 
Gregor. I'm  a  stand-by, — been  log- 
ging for  fifteen  years  and  under  Pas- 
coe since  he  began  the  Sandwich 
Eange.  I'm  late  this  year  though.' 
McGregor  was  quite  evidently  a 
Scotchman,  a  wizened  little  fellow 
who  must  have  been  nearly  forty.  I 
thought  he  was  rather  a  grouch  for 
once  started  I  was  crazy  to  talk,  and 
to  get  him  to  tell  me  about  the  lum- 
bering. But  he'd  only  smile  and  we 
lapsed  into  silence.  He  seemed  a 
little  worried  about  me  too  which 
hurt  my  pride.  'How  old  are  you, 
kid  ?'  he  asked  once,  and  again  'What 
are  you  comin'  here  for  anyway?' 
I    wouldn't    answer    so    we    walked 
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along  silently.  I  remember  now  how 
I  began  to  hate  the  quietness  of  it 
even  then.  The  world  seemed 
muffled  by  the  snow,  choked.  The 
snow  was  dry  and  soft  except  where 
it  was  packed  into  wide  ruts  by  the 
sleigh  runners  and  the  horses'  hoofs. 
We  walked  in  the  trampled  ruts 
crunching  the  packed  snow,  and  our 
shoes  squeaked  in  the  cold.  We 
didn't  meet  another  soul  for  miles. 
Once  a  sleigh  without  any  bells 
passed  us.  'Log-haul  coming/  the 
driver  warned  but  I  didn't  under- 
stand then.  After  a  time  the  road 
left  the  fields  and  plunged  into  deep 
woods  where  everything  looked  black 
after  the  brightness  of  the  sun  on  the 
snow.  Then  the  trees,  all  beeches, 
began  to  stand  out  in  lines  of  pale 
gray  trunks.  Once  a  branch  crashed 
down  behind  us  raising  a  seeming 
uproar  in  the  stillness.  Then  for  a 
long  time  all  was  quiet  but  for  our 
steps.  Suddenly  through  the  woods 
came  a  shrill,  prolonged  shrieking 
whistle  which,  breaking  in  on  the 
silence  as  it  did,  made  my  heart  stop 
with  the  suddenness  of  it.  It  was 
weird,  that  long  mechanical  yell,  but 
I  didn't  say  anything  in  my  fright. 
M  c  Gr  r  e  g  o  r  seemed  unsurprised. 
'Log-haul,'  he  explained  shortly, 
'they've  made  our  cutting  already,' 
and  then  he  plunged  off  the  road  into 
the  deep  snow  at  the  side.  'Come 
on,'  he  called.  I  followed  him  just 
as  a  great  engine  came  in  sight  on 
the  road.     It  seemed  a  huge  black 


monster  as  it  plowed  towards  us, 
rattling  and  groaning,  and  belching 
great  puffs  of  black  smoke  into  the 
white  forest.  I  looked  curiously  as 
it  passed,  a  haul  of  logs  in  its  wake, 
I  soon  would  be  cutting  trees  for  it 
to  tow  out  from  the  mountain. 

"It  was  about  half  past  three  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  reached  Pau- 
gus  Mills,  a  group  of  shacks  and  a 
saw-mill  unused  in  winter.  Our  camp 
was  a  mile  farther  up.  The  road  was 
ice  from  there  on,  brown  ice,  worn 
glassy  and  dark  by  the  dragging 
of  the  logs.  The  sun  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  ridge  of  Paugus 
when  we  reached  the  camp.  It  was 
only  a  little  clump  of  log  houses,  the 
stables,  the  boss's  hut,  and  our  camp, 
a  long  low  log  building  on  the  front 
of  which  was  nailed  a  blatant 
shingle  sign  Temperance  Inn.  Yes, 
you  may  be  surprised,  but  the  bosses 
keep  liquor  out  strictly.  I  was  sur- 
prised then  too,  and  said  something 
about  it  to  McGregor.  He  laughed 
and  told  me  a  disgusting  story  of 
the  winter  before,  when  the  men  got 
hold  of  the  alcohol  sent  in  to  camp 
to  be  used  for  rubbing  down  the 
horses.  'I  tell  you  we  lapped  it 
right  up,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
reminiscently,  'hm,  lapped  it  right 
up,  kid.'  And  this  was  the  only  de- 
tail of  camp  life  he'd  vouchsafed  me ! 

"The  inside  of  the  Temperance 
Inn  was  like  almost  all  logging  camp 
houses,  a  little  dark  room  in  front 
with  an  air-tight  stove  in  it,  a  darker 
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bunk  room  behind  with  no  window 
and  a  double  tier  of  bunks  all  around, 
the  floor  and  bunks  littered  with  un- 
tidy blankets, — and  back  of  all,  the 
kitchen  dining-room,  a  light  com- 
paratively airy  place  though  it 
always  smelt  of  pickles.  There  were 
four  long  tables  and  neat  cupboards 
and  two  stoves.  Eating  is  the  most 
important  function  of  the  camp  life, 
you  see.  Indeed  the  cook  gets  the 
best  pay  of  anyone  in  camp  short  of 
the  boss,  and  there's  a  dish-washer 
boy  too.  Our  cook  was  a  fat  capable 
soul  and  he  gave  McGregor  and  me 
some  supper  right  off.  Before  we'd 
finished  the  men  came  in,  took  off 
their  boots  and  filed  in  to  the  tables 
and  began  to  eat.  It's  a  strange 
sight,  that, — sixty  men  going  at  their 
food  so  seriously.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered  during  the  entire  meal. 
Vast  quantities  of  pork  and  beans 
and  pickles  and  apple-pie  were  con- 
sumed in  ten  minutes.  Then  the 
meal  was  over. 

"That  supper  and  the  evening  that 
followed  it  were  just  like  every  other 
supper  and  evening  all  winter  long. 
The  men  sat  around  the  stove,  some 
of  them  climbed  into  their  bunks 
right  off  and  began  to  snore,  others 
played  cards,  a  few  whittled  and  one 
or  two  thumbed  some  greasy  old 
magazine  under  the  light  of  the 
hanging  kerosene  lamps.  I'll  never 
forget  the  atmosphere  of  the  place, — 
the  hot  stuffiness,  the  smell  of  wet 
coats    drying    and    raw-hide    boots 


thawing  out,  the  general  odor  of 
cooking  drifting  in  from  the  kitchen, 
the  hot  smell  of  the  stove,  and  over 
it  all  the  reek  of  kerosene  lamps  and 
bad  tobacco."  Eoberts  refiected  si- 
lently. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  fellows  know 
how  cold  a  winter  on  the  mountains 
can  be — hand  me  a  palm  leaf,  will 
you?"  he  stretched  out  for  the  fan 
and  settled  himself  again  in  the 
hammock.  "You  don't  even  know 
how  a  logging  camp  works,  do  you? 
Well,  first  of  all,  of  course,  there's 
the  cutting.  They  were  cutting  two 
miles  above  the  camp  that  winter,  on 
a  slope  of  Paugus  so  precipitous  that 
all  the  trees  had  to  be  let  down  to  the 
ice  road  by  a  snubbing  line.  Snub- 
bing-done  logs  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  process  in  the  business. 
A  pile  of  logs  are  bound  together  at 
each  end, — a  pair  of  oxen  drag  them 
and  the  only  thing  which  keeps  the 
logs  from  shooting  down  over  the 
oxen  and  driver  is  the  snubbing  line, 
an  ordinary  heavy  rope  fastened  to 
the  back  end  of  the  logs  which  is 
wound  several  times  around  some 
nearby  stump,  and  payed  out  inch  by 
inch  by  two  men  who  hang  on  to  the 
end  of  the  rope.  If  the  rope  slips  or 
breaks  that  means  the  end  of  the 
driver  and  team."     Eoberts  paused. 

"Pascoe  was  a  brute,"  he  grunted 
and  fanned  himself.  "You  see,"  he 
explained,  "he  left  it  to  the  owner  of 
the  oxen,  a  Tamworth  farmer  who 
was  almost  never  at  the  camp, — to 
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see  to  it  that  the  snub-line  was  in 
good  condition, — said  it  was  more 
the  owner's  business  than  anyone 
else's. 

"Well,  after  the  logs  get  down  the 
slope,"  he  went  on,  "they  are  meas- 
ured and  computed  for  the  number 
of  boards  they  will  make.  It  re- 
quires some  little  technical  skill  to 
do  it,  and  that  was  McGregor's  job. 
The  logs  are  finally  hauled  by  horses 
down  the  iced  logging  road  to  the 
engine  log-haul  which  takes  them 
out  of  the  woods  four  or  five  times 
a  winter.  I  had  to  start  in  chopping. 
I  was  crazy  to  get  to  drive  a  horse 
team.  It  takes  nerve  and  skill  to 
drive  the  way  they  do  there, — a  two, 
four,  or  six  horse  team  dragging  a 
load  fastened  only  at  the  forward 
end.  The  driver  stands  like  a  char- 
ioteer, with  his  legs  far  apart  bal- 
ancing on  the  swaying  logs, — they're 
not  on  runners  you  understand, — 
and  as  the  horses  invariably  gallop 
down  the  steep  ice  road,  the  banks 
of  hardened  snow  on  either  side  are 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  the  slur- 
ring logs  on  the  track  when  they  go 
around  the  curves. 

"You  can  imagine  it  was  all  very 
exciting  at  first,  and  of  course  at  the 
start  I  got  dead  tired.  After  about 
a  week,  a  man  was  killed,  a  driver. 
One  of  the  horses  fell,  we  were  told, 
and  the  man  was  thrown  under  the 
logs.  I  didn't  see  it,  but  it  made  an 
awful  impression  on  me,  chiefly 
because  all  the  men  seemed  to  take  it 


so  calmly.  'We  always  lose  three 
men  a  winter,'  McGregor  explained 
casually,  'Queer  isn't  it,  always 
three?'  and  then  seeing  the  look  on 
my  face  he  changed  his  matter-of- 
fact  tone  with  a  sudden  understand- 
ing. 'ISTever  mind,  kid,'  he  said,  'it 
is  bad,  isn't  it'  ? 

"McGregor  and  I  were  together  a 
good  deal.  We  always  ate  our  noon 
dinners  together  up  there  on  the 
slope.  McGregor  never  said  much, 
and  what  he  did  say  was  not  elevat- 
ing, but  he  was  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  He  wasn't  a  Canuck,  and  he 
listened  well,  so  I  told  him  all  my 
plans  and  how  I  longed  to  be  an  en- 
gineer, and  he  would  nod  silent  and 
comprehending,  so  that  I  rambled 
on  and  on. 

"Tt  was  McGregor  that  made  Pas- 
coe  finally  advance  me  from  chop- 
ping to  working  on  the  snubbing 
line.  You  see  the  monotony  of  the 
other  got  me.  McGregor  knew  how 
I  felt,  how  restless  'I  was  with  it  all, 
the  awful  cold  and  quiet  and  glare. 
My  eyes  were  pretty  bad  most  of  the 
time.  They  say  it  always  affects 
the  new  men  so.  I  hated  the  whole 
thing,  the  work  and  the  loud  stillness 
of  those  days  on  the  mountain,  with 
the  dead  quiet  of  the  snow,  the  ring- 
ing sharpness  of  the  axe  blows,  the 
periodical  heavy  thuds  of  falling 
trees,  the  creaking  of  the  snub-line, 
the  calls  to  the  oxen  and  the  warning 
shouts  of  the  drivers  as  the  teams 
galloped   away   down  the   ice  road. 
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But  my  new  job  was  a  diversion, — 
and  I  liked  it  for  it  took  some  clever 
manipulation  to  get  the  load  ad- 
justed safely,  and  I  felt  more  respon- 
sible. 

"Something  happened  one  night 
which  impressed  me  considerably.  I 
had  a  fine  scorn  of  the  Canucks 
which  I  used  to  dilate  upon  to  Mc- 
Gregor. He  would  laugh  but  never 
added  any  comment  of  his  own. 
Those  Canucks  really  were  a  poor 
lot,  filthy-minded  for  the  most  part, 
— when  they  got  going,  they  told  the 
rottenest  line  of  stories  that  I  ever 
hope  to  hear.  Well,  one  night,  two 
of  them,  one  a  brute  of  a  man,  Pete, 
and  a  much  younger  fellow,  Pierre, 
were  playing  cards  and  got  into  a 
quarrel.  It  wasn't  an  unusual  hap- 
pening, but  this  particular  dispute 
developed  into  a  lively  brawl.  Sud- 
denly Pete  snatched  one  of  the 
lighted  kerosene  lamps  out  of  its 
socket  and  was  about  to  hurl  it  at 
the  other  fellow's  head  when,  quick 
as  a  flash,  McGregor  jumped  at 
Pete's  arm  and  knocked  the  lamp 
out  of  his  hand.  In  the  excitement 
of  putting  out  the  flames  the  man 
forgot  his  anger  at  both  Pierre  and 
McGregor.  I  asked  McGregor  after- 
wards why  he  did  it,  why  he  had 
bothered  to  stop  a  Canuck's  fight. 
'Pierre  was  young,'  he  said  slowly; 
'he  may  be  some  good  if  he  doesn't 
get  his  brains  knocked  out  by  a  burn- 
ing lamp.' 


"  'You  might  have  had  your  own 
knocked  out  instead,'  I  replied. 

"  'I  know,'  he  assented,  'but  I'm  a 
failure.  I'm  not  worth  anything 
now.  I  thought  I  might  be.'  That 
was  the  first  and  only  time  Mc- 
Gregor said  anything  about  himself 
to  me.  I  never  knew  what  his  life 
had  been,  or  what  he'd  wanted  to  do. 
I'd  always  imagined  he'd  ruined  him- 
self with  drink.  I  see  now  that  this 
explanation  of  his  accounted  for 
what  he  did  later.  It  wasn't  affec- 
tion for  me  that  made  him  do  it, 
but  rather  this  belief  in  youth  that 
could  accomplish  and  this  absolute 
disbelief  of  himself  that  had  not 
accomplished,  which  led  him  to  dis- 
count entirely  the  value  of  his  own 
life. 

"Well,  my  story's  almost  over. 
That  incident  explains  it,"  Eoberts 
said,  and  hurried  with  his  narra- 
tive. He  had  seemed  to  linger  over 
the  details  up  till  then,  as  if  trying 
to  make  us  really  see  what  sort  of 
life  that  winter  held,  but  now  he 
was  brief. 

"One  day,  soon  after  the  Canuck's 
quarrel,  I  overheard  McGregor  talk- 
ing angrily  with  the  boss  at  the  foot 
of  the  snubbing  path.  'It's  damned 
wrong  to  let  it  go,'  I  heard  him  say 
to  Pascoe,  who  shouted  back,  'D'ye 
think  I'm  goin'  to  tie  up  the  whole 
camp  till  a  new  one  comes?  The 
man  can  keep  at  it  or  get  out.'  The 
boss  strode  angrily  up  the  trail  to 
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the  new  cutting;  McGregor  came 
up  to  me.  'Pascoe  wants  you  to  go 
with  the  log  haul  out  to  Tamworth 
to-day/  he  said.  It  was  a  lie,  of 
course,  but  I  went  quite  unwittingly, 
as  Pascoe  often  gave  his  orders 
through  McGregor,  who  was  an  old 
hand,  and  I'd  been  put  on  a  log- 
haul  Job  before.  It  took  me  off  for 
the  whole  day.  The  boss  never  dis- 
covered I  had  gone,  it  seems;  for 
when  I  was  away  McGregor  ran  the 
snub-line  for  me.  That  afternoon 
the  rope  broke,  just  as  the  canny 
Scotchman  had  foreseen  it  would. 
He  was  killed,  of  course." 

Eoberts  began  to  swing  his  ham- 
mock. 

"You  see  he  believed  in  me  be- 
cause I  was  young.     I  didn't  see  it 


then ;  probably  thought  he'd  done  it 
for  love  of  me,  conceited  ass  that  I 
was.  I  don't  know  now  exactly  what 
I  did  make  out  of  those  next  weeks. 
Oh  yes,  I  stuck  the  winter  out  in 
camp.  Remember,  I  had  to  be 
'tough'  in  those  days.  So  I  drove 
a  new  pair  of  oxen  before  a  new 
rope  on  that  same  sickening  white 
mountain  side;  and  I  saw  the  third 
man  brought  in  dead,  just  as  Mc- 
Gregor had  prophesied.  This  one 
was  frozen — in  a  storm.  The 
weather  was  cold,  you  know." 

Eoberts  sat  up  suddenly  and 
slapped  his  ankle  viciously. 

"Mosquito,"  he  added,  as  he  got 
up  out  of  the  hammock.  "Well, 
I'm  oft  to  bed.  It's  a  good  hot  night 
for  sleeping." 

Katharine  Sergeant,  '14. 
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THE  LOST  ATLANTIS 

We  know  the  tale  of  Egypt^  we  have  seen 

Her  sculptured  story  on  the  tomb  of  queen 

And  Pharaoh  of  old  time  long  overpast, 

Who  wrought  strange  things  between  the  desert's  vast 

And  Nilus'  stream ;  and  in  our  ears  yet  rings 

The  conquering  thunder  of  Assyrian  kings 

Who  once  sacked  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 

The  trump  of  Eome,  and  songs  of  Helicon. 

But  is  there  one  who  knows  the  lore 

Of  that  old  race  of  men  who  lived  of  yore 

In  Crete  "the  hundred-towned,"  and  swept  the  seas. 

And  held  high  lordship  of  the  Cyclades 

And  all  the  JEgean  isles  ?    They  knew  the  urge 

And  deathless  impulse  of  the  untried  surge ; 

They  trafficked  in  far  lands  for  grain  and  gold 

Before  the  dark  Phoenicians  were  grown  bold; 

They  saw,  new-wrought,  the  Mycenaean  gate 

And  Tiryns'  high-built  wall,  perchance  they  sate 

In  Priam's  lordly  house  ere  Ilium  fell. 

Somewhat  we  guess  and  yet  can  no  man  tell 

The  tale  in  full  of  good  Minoan  towns 

That  rose,  unwalled  and  proud,  on  Cretan  downs 

Because  they  knew  no  foe,  the  winding  ways 

By  Theseus  trod  in  legendary  days, 

The  Phgestian  splendours,  and  the  massive  pile 

That  now  lies  low  at  Cnossus,  mile  on  mile. 

Now  no  remembrance  wakes  of  those  sea  lords, 

Their  hegemony  gone,  and  none  records 

How  splendidly  they  wrought.    The  faint-graved  lines 

Of  lettering  rudely  cut  and  antique  signs 

Of  venture  strange  and  long  forgotten  deed 

On  dusty  stones,  no  man  can  rightly  read. 

Helen  H.  Shav7,  '14. 
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When  I  was  a  very  little  girl  I 
remember  what  great  delight  I  used 
to  take  in  fairy  tales — "The  Green- 
book/'  "The  Eed,"  "The  Blue,"  "The 
Golden,"  "The  Violet,"  Grimm's— I 
devoured  them  all,  and  begged  nurse 
for  more  in  the  evening.  Even  when 
she  left  me  I  would  tell  them  to 
myself  until  I  fell  asleep  to  dream  of 
the  ogres,  the  knights  and  fair  ladies, 
dwarves  and  fairies  who  always 
brought  magic  help,  all  the  beings  of 
romance  with  which  I  had  filled  my 
mind  during  the  day.  My  brother, 
however,  had  no  patience  with  me,  if 
I  tried  to  tell  him  some  story  which 
had  pleased  me  very  much.  He  pre- 
ferred his  engine  and  tracks.  One  day 
when  he  was  angry  because  I  wanted 
to  read  and  would  not  play  signal 
man  for  him,  he  shouted  to  me  that 
there  were  no  fairies,  that  it  was  all 
trash — that  he'd  heard  mother  tell 
nurse  only  the  other  day  that  she 
must  not  let  me  fill  my  head  too  full 
of  it.  My  world  of  fancy  crashed 
around  me — and  was  gone  forever. 
There  were  no  fairies.  Mother  had 
said  so.  From  that  time  on  I  learned 
how  very  material  and  reasonable  the 
world'  really  is — and  I  resignedly 
accepted  it.  But  always  I  secretly 
yearned  for  some  strange  occurrence, 
by  which  I  might  prove  to  my  brother 
that  everything  that  happened  could 
not  be  "reasonably  explained."  'In 
June,  about  three  years  ago,  when 


we  were  visiting  Aunt  Amy  in  her 
Virginia  home,  that  opportunity 
very  nearly  arrived. 

One  evening  near  the  end  of  our 
visit  we  were  sitting  on  the  broad 
verandah,  my  Aunt  and  I,  enjoying 
the  evening  silently;  Brother  read- 
ing a  scientific  book  while  the  fad- 
ing light  permitted,  then  drawing 
plans  with  his  pencil  on  the  arms  of 
one  of  Aunt  Amy^s  best  porch  chairs. 
The  soft  chatter  of  the  birds  died 
down,  the  fireflies  darted  back 
and  forth  across  the  lawn.  The 
moon  rose,  casting  its  soft  light 
on  the  gleaming  white  pillars,  and, 
shining  through  the  rose-covered 
trellis,  traced  dainty  patterns  at  our 
feet.  A  soft  wind,  blowing  from  the 
south,  brought  us  the  scent  of  roses 
and  lavender.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
the  river  twined,  like  a  silver  thread 
let  fall  upon  the  grass.  It  was  an 
evening  which  tempted  one  to  believe 
in  fairies  again ;  that  made  one  glad 
to  be  far  from  geometrical  progres- 
sions and  Latin  verbs.  I  looked  at 
Aunt  Amy,  and  thought  of  the  mar- 
velous balls  that  she  must  have 
graced  in  shimmering  satin  in  the 
days  before  the  war. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  my 
dreaming,  I  heard  Aunt  Amy  say 
very  softly,  "listen."  Then  I  heard  a 
note  as  soft  and  clear  as  a  bird's.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  old  piano- 
forte in   the  parlour.     My  brother 
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uttered  an  exclamation  and  started 
up,  for  no  one  should  have  been  in 
the  house.  The  two  maids  were  at 
a  religious  meeting,  and  Aunt  Amy, 
Brother  and  I  composed  the  family. 
He  had  gone  no  further  than  the 
door,  when  my  aunt  called  him  back 
and  told  us  the  following  story: 

"I  think  you  know,"  she  said,  in 
her  soft  southern  voice,  "that  I  once 
had  a  sister,  Elizabeth,  the  sweetest, 
the  kindest,  the  most  beautiful  girl 
that  ever  lived.  Every  one  loved 
her;  the  servants  worshipped  her; 
young  men  went  mad  over  her.  Just 
before  the  war  began  she  became  en- 
gaged to  a  brave,  handsome  young 
fellow  who  lived  in  that  great  house 
you  can  see  yonder  on  the  hilltop. 
Of  course,  when  the  war  came  and 
every  man  was  called,  he  went  to  the 
front;  and  though  it  was  very  hard, 
she  bore  his  absence  bravely.  She 
never  complained,  and  seemed  always 
bright  and  cheerful.  But  her  cheeks 
grew  pinched  and  lost  their  bloom, 
and  sometimes  at  night,  when  she 
thought  I  was  asleep,  I  could  hear 
her  sobbing  softly. 

"One  evening,  toward  the  end  of 
June,  an  evening  much  like  this,  the 
family  were  gathered  here  on  the 
porch  and  she  was  within,  playing, 
as  often,  on  the  pianoforte.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  a  sound  of  muffled 
voices  down  by  the  gate,  and  soon  we 
saw  four  bowed  and  silent  figures 
coming  up  the  driveway.  We  guessed 
the  news  they  brought,  and  we  won- 


dered how  we  could  best  spare  her. 
We  need  not  have  worried.  The 
music  stopped.  We  heard  a  gentle 
cry,  the  sound  of  one  note,  and  all 
was  still  within. 

"Since  then,  on  summer  evenings 
like  this,  if  we  listen,  we  sometimes 
hear  a  note  struck  again — and  we 
look  for  the  player  in  vain." 

That  night  I  went  to  bed  musing 
over  the  story  Aunt  Amy  had  told 
us;  thrilled  with  delight  that  I  had 
at  last  come  upon  something  mys- 
terious and  unexplainable. 

When  the  morning  came,  my 
brother  was  not  satisfied  to  let  my 
mystery  pass  unchallenged,  and 
when  he  came  to  luncheon,  smiling 
triumphantly,  I  feared  for  its  fate. 

^Vhen  we  had  finished,  he  led  us 
proudly  into  the  parlour  to  the  piano- 
forte, and  requested  us  to  note  its 
position  under  a  rather  high  half- 
moon  window  which  opened  upon  the 
porch.  Then,  asking  us  to  listen,  he 
swung  the  ring  on  the  end  of  the 
window  shade  cord  against  an  old 
sword  which  lay  on  top  of  the  piano. 
We  heard  again  the  note  of  the  night 
before. 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  heard  at  this  time  of  the 
year  only?"  I  asked  him,  clinging 
desperately  to  one  shred  of  hope. 

"WTien  'I  questioned  the  servants 
about  this  window,"  he  replied,  "they 
said  that  it  was  open  usually  only  in 
June,  when  it  was  warm ;  but  that  it 
was  closed  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
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mer,  as  it  was  unscreened.  When  the  at  Aunt  Amy.  She  did  not  seem  to 
wind  blows  from  the  south,  as  it  did  hear  or  see  me.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
last  evening,  the  cord  is  set  in  mo-  on  the  great  house  at  the  top  of  the 
tion,  and  the  ring  strikes  the  sword."     hill. 

I  sighed  and  looked  despairingly         "It  was  his  sword,"  she  said  softly. 

Mildred  McCreary  Willard,  '17. 


EPITAPH 

ViLLANELLE  OF   PlERROT 

Where  scarlet  roses  glow 

In  fragrant  rings 

Here  lieth  bright  Pierrot. 

Blithe  was  his  song  and  so 
Blithe  the  lark  sings 
Where  scarlet  roses  glow. 

Fleet  were  his  feet  to  go 
Where  music  springs 
Here  lieth  lithe  Pierrot, 

Light  was  his  laugh ;  the  low 
Fount  its  spray  flings 
Where  scarlet  roses  glow. 

Clear  were  his  eyes  to  know 
Dreams  that  dawn  brings 
Here  lieth  blithe  Pierrot. 

Sweetness  and  light  all  show 
With  joyous  things 
Where  scarlet  roses  glow 
Here  lieth  still  Pierrot. 

Marjorie  Meeker,  '15. 
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A  BED  OF  ROSE  LEAVES 


■I  passed  a  gay  group  of  school  girls 
last  night  out  for  an  evening  consti- 
tutional. I  thought  of  their  shel- 
tered life  with  a  half  kindly  pity  till 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  to 
justify  my  own  feeling  of  superiority. 
They  were  being  fitted  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  parents — to 
follow  with  very  little  thought  as  to 
other  possible  paths.  While  they 
learned  they  were  being  pushed  along 
the  first  part  of  the  way  protected 
by  high  walls  from  a  view  of  even 
the  right  and  left  hand  branchings 
of  the  way.  But  had  I  myself  a 
broad  outlook  far  afield  ?  To  be  sure 
I  have  been  allowed  for  the  last  four 
years  to  walk  where  I  liked,  to  sleep 
as  much  or  as  little  as  I  liked,  to  read 
what  I  wanted,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  study  what  subjects  I  wanted. 
But  there  it  ends.  I  have  not  been 
allowed  to  freeze,  to  starve,  to  under- 
exercise  nor  even  to  overwork.  All 
very  unpleasant  things  you  may  say, 
but  none  of  them  evils  against  which 


the  mere  fact  of  our  humanity  pro- 
tects us.  I  shall  return  to  the  pros- 
perous conditions  from  which  I  came 
stupidly  unquestioning.  My  mind 
has  had  a  four  years'  training,  my 
perceptions  and  will  a  four  years' 
slumber.  I  have  been  housed,  fed 
and  kept  healthy  through  no  effort  of 
my  own.  By  gentle  means  of 
monthly  quizzes  and  half-yea,rly  ex- 
aminations I  have  been  kept  at  work 
day  after  day  and  have  completed  a 
college  course  almost  without  realiz- 
ing that  I  was  exerting  myself.  The 
wider  circle  of  the  college  has  sup- 
ported me  in  my  early  ideas  that  I 
need  not  justify  the  ease  and  pleas- 
ure in  which  I  live.  The  pleasant 
friendly  circle  of  college  has  taught 
me  to  find  what  seems  sufficient  joy 
in  my  narrow  dependent  life.  Worse 
than  the  school  girls  I  think  I  have 
learned  to  live  my  life  because  I  have 
been  allowed  for  four  years  to  dream 
on  a  bed  of  rose  leaves. 

Kathakine  Dodd,  '14. 


A  THOUGHT  OF  MAY  DAY 


Who  is  there  so  world  weary 
among  us  as  not  to  have  felt  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  our  May  Day 
celebration  in  its  reality?  A  reality 
realized  for  children  in  the  fairy  tale 
where  all  their  dreams  come  true,  a 
truth  smothered  for  most  of  us  before 


it  is  born  by  the  limitations  of  this 
work-a-day  world.  On  May  Day  may 
we  not  feel  that  we  see  many  whom 
we  know  more  as  they  really  are  than 
we  are  wont  to  do  ?  With  the  individ- 
uality of  each  developed  and  accen- 
tuated instead  of  being  overlooked  or 
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made  to  conform  to  the  same  general 
pattern  of  humanity;  we  are  not  all 
alike,  of  the  same  age,  belonging  to 
the  same  time.  There  are  fairies 
here  as  well  as  country  lads  and 
lasses,  men  of  ancient  Greece  or 
merry  England,  those  born  to  rule, 
amuse,  obey. 


When  we  make  merry  around  the 
May-poles  we  would  only  know  that 
there  is  grass  pleasant  to  feel  beneath 
our  feet,  a  blue  sky  overhead,  all  out 
of  doors  about  us,  and  that  we  dance 
and  sing  with  any  one  among  us  and 
happy  in  our  throng. 

S.  F.  N.,  '15. 
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The  Hue  and  Cry  After  a 
Newspaper 

'In  the  spring  the  hue  and  cry 
after  a  newspaper  sounds  more  lust- 
ily every  year.  The  cry  is  not  for 
a  daily  but  for  a  weekly  paper.  The 
cry  is  loud,  however,  for  its  being 
a  newspaper  with  a  newspaper  style 
and  a  newspaper  spirit. 

Four  reasons  have  commonly  been 
offered  against  such  a  college  weekly. 
The  first  amounts  merely  to  inertia. 
Since  it  is  no  argument  to  say  that 
a  reform  should  not  be  taken  up 
because  it  is  radical  and  new,  it  is 
useless  to  argue  against  this  inertia. 
The  second  reason  often  brought  for- 
ward is  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  material  to  fill  such  a  paper. 
To  say  that  there  is  not  enough  ma- 
terial is  as  much  as  to  say  there  is 
no  need.  The  hue  and  cry  vainly 
tries  to  prove  that  there  is  a  need. 
Listen!  President  Thomas  said 
very  truly  in  chapel  on  May  Day 
morning  that  the  type  of  the  Bryn 


Mawr  alumnae  and,  indeed,  of  the 
undergraduates,  has  become  defin- 
itely a  type  interested  in  executive 
matters  and  social  work,  that  it  is 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  often  liter- 
ary. The  literary  interest  is  well 
represented  at  Brj^n  Mawr  by  two 
excellent  magazines.  The  interests 
of  the  majority  of  the  undergradu- 
ates has  no  organ  of  expression.  A 
newspaper  would  be  expected  to  fill 
this  office.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
material  on  social  work  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  col- 
lege, i.e.,  the  activities  at  the  Light 
House  in  Philadelphia,  its  problems 
and  its  welfare ;  the  hopes  and  needs 
of  Mr.  Bates'  Camp ;  the  work  of  the 
classes  for  the  study  of  social  prob- 
lems and  of  the  methods  of  social 
work.  There  is  much  material  also 
connected  with  the  academic  inter- 
ests, the  announcement  of  courses, 
of  changes  in  the  faculty,  of  visit- 
ing lecturers  and  accounts  of  their 
speeches  and  of  their  work.     There 
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are  lectures  and  plays  in  town  also 
every  week  which  people  ought  to 
know  about.  The  various  associa- 
tions of  the  college  would  find  a 
newspaper  useful,  particularly  the 
Christian  Association  with  its  many 
interests  and  its  frequent  small 
meetings.  Big  meetings  would  be 
annoimced  ahead  and  a  discussion 
of  the  business  of  the  day  would  be 
given.  Such  business,  although 
often  serious,  is  carried  through  now 
between  one  forty  and  two  o'clock 
by  mob  action.  The  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation would  afford  much  material 
not  only  in  reporting  its  activities, 
but  also  in  comparing  its  achieve- 
ments with  those  of  other  wo- 
men's colleges.  Keeping  in  touch 
with  other  colleges  would  be  one 
of  the  good  things  a  newspaper 
would  do  for  Bryn  Mawr.  It  is 
really  a  shame  that  so  very  little 
profit  is  made  of  the  solutions  other 
colleges  have  found  for  our  common 
problems.  A  newspaper  would  take 
pains  to  tell  all  the  important  things 
which  happen  at  other  colleges, — 
a  column  every  week  would  not  be 
too  much  to  devote  to  this  subject 
alone.  Material  would  come  to  the 
newspaper  then  (1)  from  actual 
things  happening  on  the  campus, 
(2)  from  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents, (3)  from  the  institutions  for 
social  work  in  which  many  in  the 
college  are  interested,  (4)  from  lec- 
tures and  lecturers  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  town,  (5)  from  the 


various  associations  and  (6)  from 
other  colleges.  Can  we  doubt  that 
Bryn  Mavrr  would  find  enough  ma- 
terial when  the  two  hundred  men  at 
Haverf ord  find  enough  for  a  weekly ! 

The  third  objection  generally 
urged  is  that  a  newspaper  would  not 
pay,  particularly  that  it  would  have 
difficulty  in  finding  advertisements. 
Doubtless  capital  would  be  necessary 
to  start  the  paper.  The  advocates 
of  the  paper  have  already  said  that 
they  will  furnish  the  means  for  the 
first  issues.  Since  they  believe  that 
the  college  needs  the  paper,  they  be- 
lieve that  almost  everybody  would 
want  to  have  a  copy.  Other  college 
newspapers  not  only  pay  for  them- 
selves, but  even  pay  the  editors  and 
business  managers  generously  for 
their  time. 

"Overwork"  was  a  cry  we  heard 
more  last  year  than  this,  but  there 
are  still  people  who  make  this  their 
objection  to  attempting  to  start  a 
newspaper.  Division  of  labor  has 
to  be  a  principle  with  any  newspaper. 
The  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
would  surely  find  time  to  act  as  re- 
porters about  the  campus.  Competi- 
tive work  would  lead  to  editorial 
positions.  Everyone  will  agree  that 
it  takes  less  time  to  write  up  a  news- 
paper story  than  to  do  creative  work, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  takes  less  con- 
fidence. Taking  another  point  of 
view,  all  the  work  for  the  newspaper 
would  be  done  for  it  alone.  No  sec- 
ond-hand material  from  required  col- 
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lege  work  would  be  of  use.  In  this 
way,  a  much  needed  impulse  to 
more  fluent  writing  would  be  given. 
A  newspaper  besides  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  those  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  journalism  as  a  profession 
after  leaving  college.  It  is  wrong 
they  should  lose  this  opportunity — 
apparently  for  no  good  reason. 
These  people  would  be  glad  to  spend 
many  hours  each  week  in  such  work. 
Moreover,  as  the  paper  would  prob- 
ably in  time  be  able  to  make  profits, 
many  people  in  need  of  money, 
would  be  glad  to  work  for  it.  In 
short,  people  would  find  it  profitable 
to  work  for  a  paper  both  as  a  train- 
ing and  as  a  means  of  earning  pocket 
money  and  they  would  not  find  that 
there  was  an  excessive  amount  of 
work  for  any  individual  because  the 
staff  would  be  very  large. 

JPor  the  unity  of  Bryn  Mawr  we 
need  a  newspaper,  more  than  for  any 
other  reason.  It  seems  strange  that 
any  community  of  six  hundred 
people  to-day  should  feel  itself  prop- 
erly unified  and  progressive  without 
a  newspaper.  Because  Bryn  Mawr 
needs  a  paper,  because  there  are 
people  here  who  want  to  read  one 
and  to  work  for  one,  they  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  after  it.  This  is  their 
cry:  "Let  us  have  a  Bryn  Mawr 
Weekly  Newspaper  Next  Year 
(1915)  !"  I.  P. 


I  am  about  to  cry,  "0  Tempera, 
0    Mores !"    and   be  accused,   prob- 


ably, as  is  always  the  fate  of  those 
who  meddle  with  such  exclamations, 
of  priggishness  and  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  humour. 

"Sense  of  humour^'  is  precisely 
the  grounds  of  my  argument,  the  oc- 
casion, a  parody  of  Lantern  Mght, 
given  as  a  stunt  in  some  class  fes- 
tivity. Now  the  parody  was  un- 
doubtedly very  amusing,  just  as 
Lantern  Night  itself  is  undoubtedly 
very  solemn,  unless  we  ourselves 
make  it  ridiculous  by  unfortunate 
errors  in  harmony;  or,  unless  we  ap- 
ply to  it  a  sense  of  humour  which 
seems  in  the  last  year  to  have  be- 
come slightly  inflated,  and  to  cover 
a  great  deal  more  ground  than  is  at 
all  warranted  by  its  abundance. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  good  many 
very  humourous  things  in  and  about 
college,  we,  ourselves,  being  not 
among  the  least  humourous.  It  is 
highly  profitable  that  we  realize  the 
humourous  side  of  college,  not  only 
as  a  relaxation  from  the  strain  of 
overwork,  but  also  in  order  to  put 
down  extravagances  of  behaviour 
and  traditions  no  longer  applicable 
to  ourselves.  But  hanging  a  cap- 
and-bells  on  Lantern  Night,  and 
other  institutions,  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  college,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  tiresome  and  untrue  to 
fact.  It  tends  to  make  our  college 
life  wholly  farcical  in  our  own  eyes, 
and  what  is  more  tiresome  than  a 
continued  farce?  It  tends  to  disre- 
gard the  really  great  ideal  which  is 
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behind  our  life  here  and  which  many 
of  us  recognize  as  being  expressed  in 
such  celebrations  as  Lantern  JSTight. 
We  repeat,  a  sense  of  humour  is  a 
very  good  thing,  but  those  who 
possess  it  have  always  to  take  care 
that  it  does  not  deteriorate  into  non- 
sense. A.  R. 


How  can  we  register  our  courses 
intelligently  when  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are  to  be  ?  And  why  does 
the  catalogue  not  come  out  before 
we  register?  Or  else,  why  is  not 
some  announcement  made  of  the 
content  as  well  as  of  the  title  of  a 
new  course?  These  are  burning 
questions  for  a  good  many  of  us  this 
spring,  who  find,  after  registration, 
courses  in  our  major  subjects  of 
which  we  have  heard  not  a  word. 
And  they  are  questions  which  should 
give  to  the  authorities  some  light 
upon  how  to  perfect  methods  of 
teaching. 

It  would  greatly  stimulate  interest 
in  one's  own  course  to  know  what  is 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  various 
courses  from  which  she  may  choose. 
At  present  such  knowledge  comes 
either  from  students  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  course,  or  from  the 
still  vaguer  terminology  of  last 
year's  catalogue.  Seeking  informa- 
tion direct  from  the  professor  is  a 
rarer  and  more  daring  method.  But 
it  is  obvious  that,  for  new  courses, 
not  described  in  previous  catalogues 
and  unknown  to  the  students,  the 


last  method  is  the  only  one,  if  defin- 
ite information  is  wanted.  The  re- 
sult is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
that  the  student  finds  out  nothing. 
Blindly,  with  her  would-be  intelli- 
gent interest  dulled  to  mere  curios- 
ity, she  enters  the  course;  or  with- 
out even  curiosity,  she  stays  out  of  it. 
Four  years  of  such  blind  selection 
will  lead  to  tacit  resignation  or  hope- 
less passivity,  but  cannot  stimulate 
intelligent  interest.  Yet  some  state- 
ment somewhere  of  some  of  the  new 
courses  would  obviate  the  whole  dif- 
ficulty. 
The  Would-be  Beyn  Mawr  Type. 


I  think  most  of  us  come  to  college 
with  very  democratic  theories  in  re- 
gard to  government,  if  we  have  any 
at  all.  When  I  came  to  Bryn  Mawr 
I  had  thought  sufficiently  upon  the 
subject  to  wonder  what  was  the  use 
of  a  two-chamber  system  for  legis- 
lation, when  the  will  of  the  people 
might  be  so  much  more  directly  and 
simply  expressed  by  the  decisions  of 
a  single  chamber. 

I  had  learned  at  school  the  story 
of  one  of  our  great  statesmen,  who, 
when  asked  what  was  the  usefulness 
of  the  Senate,  answered  by  pouring 
the  tea  in  his  cup,  which  was  too  hot 
for  him  to  drink,  into  his  saucer 
that  it  might  cool.  Yet  even  this 
illustration  of  the  function  of  the 
Senate  as  a  place  where  the  hotly 
contested  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  may  be  coolly  con- 
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sidered  before  becoming  law,  failed 
to  convince  me  of  the  need  of  sena- 
torial function  in  government. 

But  now  actual  experience  with 
the  meetings  of  large  college  associ- 
ations, where  laws  and  decisions  are 
made  in  a  single  meeting  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  laws  are  passed  in  a  single 
chamber  form  of  government,  has 
made  me  doubt  the  effectiveness  of 
parliamentary  government  in  best 
expressing  the  will  of  the  people. 

Of  course  the  case  of  a  meeting 
of  one  of  our  college  associations  is 
not  analogous  in  form  to  a  meeting 
of  a  parliament,  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  alone,  since  our 
meetings  are  not  representative.  Yet 
I  think  the  comparison  can  be  made, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  following 
way: 

After  a  meeting  of  a  large  col- 
lege association,  those  of  us  who  are 
at  all  interested  in  the  business 
which  has  recently  been  transacted  in 
the  meeting,  or  really  know  much  of 
its  significance,  gather  in  groups  here 
and  there  and  continue  to  discuss 
the  decisions  which  have  just  been 
reached  at  the  meeting.  It  is  in 
these  later  informal  gatherings, 
which  we  may  consider  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  senate,  that  the 
most  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
college  opinion  is  expressed.  We 
say  those  things  now  which  we 
should  have  said  at  the  meeting  of 
the  association  if  we  had  had  time 


to  think  before  we  voted,  or  if  we 
had  been  without  embarrassment 
when  we  spoke  from  the  floor. 

If  there  were  any  suggestion  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  decisions 
of  these  "senates"  could  be  given 
official  influence  in  the  passing  of 
laws  and  resolutions  of  the  college 
associations,  perhaps  such  laws,  when 
finally  passed,  would  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  will  of  the  members 
of  the  associations. 

S.  F.  N.,  '15. 


Spare  the  Library  Books 

Is  that  proverb  about  people  who 
leave  their  names  in  public  places 
too  harsh  a  one  to  apply  to  those 
who  leave  the  imprint  of  their  per- 
sonalities, in  the  form  of  black  pen- 
cil marks,  on  the  pages  of  the  library 
books?  It  is  impossible  to  read  a 
book,  and  get  from  it  the  effect 
which  its  author  intended,  if  one's 
attention  is  continually  distracted 
by  black  lines,  question  marks  and 
exclamation  points,  all  too  express- 
ive of  the  emotions  of  a  previous 
reader.  One  does  not  want  the  first 
freshness  of  a  book  to  be  spoiled  by 
the  opinions  of  a  previous  reader 
— ^particularly  if  she  is  the  kind  of 
person  that  would  mark  up  a  book. 
For  people  that  mark  books  are  the 
kind  of  people  that  scratch  their 
names  on  park  benches,  and  leave 
their  initials  all  over  Europe.  They 
likevdse,    when     in    church,     pray 
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louder  than  anyone  else   and  in  a  For  all  I  know  the  same  person  who 

different   key — and    in    the    theatre  infuriated  me  by  marking  up  three 

they  applaud  and  stamp  so  that  oth-  volumes  of  Oscar  Wilde  may  also 

ers  may  see  that  they  are  not  missing  have  many  times  aided  me  in  a  des- 

the  fine  points  of  the  play.     They  perate  moment  before  Oral  Class  by, 

are,  in  short,  the  people  who  have  having,  in  some  by-gone  day,  under- 

the  bad  taste  to   call   attention  to  lined  all  the  hard  works  in  my  di- 

their  private  and  particular  person-  lapidated    "Lesebuch,"      But    after 

alities  in  public  places.  all,  a  Lesebuch  and  a  literary  book 

But  perhaps  I  should  not  be  too  are  not  the  same. 
hard  upon  these  unknown  offenders.  M.  C.  B.,  '15. 


DULCI  FISTULA 

ESSAY  ON   FEMINISM 

What  sweeping  changes  this  new  age  may  dare 

In  old  age  pensions  or  in  ladies'  hair 

My  muse  might  sing;  yet  must  this  feeble  verse 

On  one,  the  noblest  change,  alone  converse; 

Let  "Feminism"  be  her  martial  cry. 

And  may  the  echoes  "Feminism"  sigh. 

Whether  it  be  the  right  to  wield  the  vote. 

Or  wear  a  pocket  in  her  petticoat, 

To  bear  a  child,  or  earn  a  living  wage. 

Or  e'en  the  partner  for  a  dance  engage. 

Woman  shall  hold  them  all ;  nor  brook  the  shame 

To  change  her  own.  for  some  slight  consort's  name. 

No  longer  shall  she  cook  three  meals  a  day. 

Nor  with  the  needle  wear  her  hours  away; 

But  she  shall  early  to  the  office  hie 

In  all  professions  there  with  her  to  vie. 

She  shall  be  doctor,  law}^er,  financier. 

An  architect,  or  e'en  an  engineer; 

She'll  down  the  bosses  and  reform  police. 

Cure  social  evils  and  make  wars  to  cease. 

And  she  shall  choose  her  own  eugenic  mate. 

The  commonwealth  full  fast  to  populate; 
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(She'll  need  not  care  her  puling  child  to  tend; 

A  female  specialist  her  aid  shall  lend.) 

She'll  be  a  wife,  yet  capital  create 

A  mother,  she  shall  also  guide  the  State; 

Till  yon  vain  man,  stricken  with  awe,  shall  cry : 

"I  could  not  do  all  that :    not  even  I." 

He!lein  Taft,  '15. 


SENIOR  MEDITATION 

She  sat  and  sewed ;  and  as  she  sewing  sat. 

She  wore  a  countenance  full  sad  to  see 

And  counted  on  her  fingers  wearily : 
"The  first  was  tall  and  thin,  the  second  fat, 
The  third  a  poodle  had,  and  children  three, 
The  fourth  was  interested  in  botany 
And  for  the  family's  sake  they  came  to  call. 
And  left  their  cards,  and  asked  me  to  tea. 
And  oh!  their  names  were  Jones  or  James  or  Smith — 
They  lived,  they  said,  in  Huckleberry  Lane, 
Or  Arden  Grove,  or  Hillman-Highbury 
And  (out,  alas !  I  wish  'twere  all  a  myth) 
They  said  to  'look  upon  that  place  as  home.' 
But  now,  ah  me !  the  fourth  year's  nearly  gone 
Since  I've  beheld  these  friends  of  family, 
And  to  our  Graduation  soon  will  come 
The  family  all,  to  see  me  crowned  A.B. 
And  they  will  ask  how  do  the  Jones  and  Smiths 
And  how  the  poodle  and  the  children  three. 
Up,  up !  faint  heart,  to  Hillman-Highbury, 
And  Jones  and  Smith,  if  any  still  there  be." 

Then  to  her  task  assiduously  she  bent; 

The  buttons  being  on,  she  rose  and  went. 

W.  G.,  '14. 
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KIEFERLE 

Dressmaking 

and 

Tailoring 

of 

Special  Distinction 


42  South  Nineteenth  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


JOHN      FISH 

WATCHES,       CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY,  ETC.      /.    .'. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


H 


HOSKINS 

students"'  supplies 
social  stationery 

004-906  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 


p/^l  t  7T70  C  Next  to  Fire  House 
LyJ  VV  H/IVO     BRYN  MAWR 

SPORTING  GOODS,  TENNIS  BALLS,  TRUNKS, 
BAGS  &  SUIT  CASES,  COAT  &  SUIT  HANGERS, 
PURSES,  CUTLERY,  POCKET  KNIVES, 
SCISSORS,  WATCH  WRISTBANDS  MADE, 
DOLUR  WATCHES,  AND  CLOCKS.      ::        :: 


QUALITY 

Lewandos  Work  is  a  Standard  of 
Excellence 

LEWANDOS 

America's  Greatest 


CLEANSERS  :  DYERS 

Philadelphia  Shop,  1633  Chestnut 


Telephone,  Spruce 


Calls  and  Delivery  by  Our  Own  Motors 


NEW  YORK,  BALTIMORE  WASHINGTON.  PROVI- 
DENCE, NEWPORT,  HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN. 
CAMBRIDGE,  WATERTOWN.  LYNN  and  othw 
Cities 


FRANK  J.  FLOYD 

MEN'S,  WOMEN'S  and  CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTER 

DRY  GOODS  and  NOTIONS 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

WILLIAM  S.  YARNALL 

Manufacturing   Optician 

118  South  15th  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Miss  Kater 

CORSETS  1316  Walnut  Street 

Fitting  a  Specialty  Philadelphia 
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